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INTRODUCTION. 


Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  stands  first  among  the 
prose  writers  in  Roman  literature,  and  as  an  orator 
ranks  second  only  to  Demosthenes.  Being  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  born  of  wealthy  parents,  he 
was  able  to  secure  the  best  educational  advantages 
the  country  afforded.  At  an  early  age  he  appeared 
to  possess  talents  which  gave  promise  of  making 
him  famous.  His  father,  therefore,  moved  from 
Arpinmn,  where  Cicero  was  born,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Rome,  in  order  that  his  son  might 
receive  the  best  education  possible.  Here  Cicero 
studied  the  Greek  writers  under  the  poet  Archias, 
who  inspired  him  with  that  literary  taste  which 
made  him  so  distinguished  among  the  men  of  his 
time.  Later  on,  under  Scsevola,  the  augur,  and 
after  his  death  under  his  kinsman,  the  pontifex, 
Cicero  laid  the  foundation  of  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  legal  principles  which  attributed  greatly 
to  his  success  in  the  defence  of  accused  persons. 

It  was  the  custom  among  the  Romans  for  young 
men  upon  reaching  manhood  to  spend  a  portion 
of  their  lives  in  military  service.  To  comply  with 
this  custom  Cicero  served  one  campaign  under 
Sulla,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  to  those 
pursuits  which  were  more  congenial  to  his  studious 
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nature,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  teachings  of 
Philo,  the  Academician. 

Cicero's  first  public  oration  was  **  The  Defence 
^of  Roscius,"  in  which  he  achieved  a  brilliant 
success,  and  secured  his  client's  acquittal  of  the 
charge  of  having  murdered  his  father,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  trial  took  place  before  a  partisan 
judge,  and  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  Sulla, 
who  was  then  dictator. 

This  signal  triumph,  though  it  gained  for  the 
young  orator  great  distinction  and  renown,  never- 
theless brought  down  upon  himself  the  anger  and 
resentment  of  Sulla. 

Thereupon  Cicero,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  left 
Rome,  and  established  himself  at  Athens,  where 
he  studied  under  Molo,  and  others,  with  a  special 
view  to  perfecting  himself  in  the  art  of  declama- 
tion. Here  he  applied  himself  so  assiduously, 
and  made  such  rapid  progress,  that  his  instructor 
one  day,  on  hearing  him  declaim,  expressed  him- 
self as  concerned  for  the  fate  of  Greece,  lest  Cicero 
should  rob  her  of  all  that  was  left  to  support  her 
claim  to  distinction,  viz.,  the  glory  of  her  elo- 
quence and  erudition. 

Returning  to  Rome  upon  the  death  of  Sulla, 
after  an  absence  of  about  two  years,  Cicero 
obtained  the  office  of  Quaestor,  which  entitled 


him  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  five  years  later 
conducted  his  celebrated  impeachment  of  the 
praetor  Veres,  causing  him  to  withdraw  into  exile 
without  awaiting  the  result  of  a  trial. 

The  impeachment  of  Veres  was  followed  very 
shortly  by  the  oration  in  support  of  the  Manilian 
law.  The  Manilian  law,  so-called,  because  pro- 
posed by  the  tribune  Caius  Manilius,  provided  for 
the  extension  of  the  command  of  Pompey  in  the 
Bast.  Power  like  this  was  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  republican  institutions  of  Rome,  and  the  pro- 
posed passage  of  such  a  law  therefore  naturally 
gave  rise  to  much  opposition.  Cicero  by  the  magic 
of  his  eloquence  convinced  the  law-makers,  and  the 
Manilian  law  was  enrolled  on  the  statute  books. 

Three  years  later  Cicero  was  elected  Consul. 
In  this  ofl&ce  he  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by 
his  suppression  of  the  famous  Catalinian  con- 
spiracy. So  well  did  he  conduct  the  investiga- 
tion which  led  to  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  the  conspirators  that  he  called  forth  the  enco- 
miums of  all  classes  of  people,  and  won  for  him- 
self the  title  ''Parens  patriae." 

Through  the  influence  of  Caesar  and  Clodius, 
both  of  whom  he  had  offended,  Cicero  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  Rome. 

A  little  over  a  year  later,  the  people  having 


wearied  of  the  extravagances  of  those  who  were 
in  power,  longed  to  have  him  back.  He  was 
accordingly  recalled,  and  the  Senate  decreed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  those  of  the  Italian  cities  who, 
disregarding  a  former  decree,  had  been  kind  to 
the  orator  and  offered  him  shelter  and  protection. 

Shortly  after  his  return  his  enemy  Clodius  was 
killed  by  T.  Annius  Milo.  Milo,  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Consulship,  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  Clodius.  The  two  leaders  having  met  by 
chance,  together  with  their  followers,  engaged  in 
a  brawls  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Clodius. 
Milo  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  assault  and  homi- 
cide, and  Cicero  undertook  his  defence.  In  this 
case  he  was  unsuccessful.  His  failure  has  been 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  trial  was  held  in 
the  presence  of  armed  troops,  who  were  there  to 
protect  the  court  from  mob  violence,  and  whose 
presence  so  dismayed  and  terrified  the  orator  that 
he  spoke  with  much  less  force  and  fluency  than 
was  his  custom. 

The  two  years  following  he  spent  in  Cilicia  as 
Pro- Consul.  His  government  of  this  province 
was  highly  meritorious,  and  his  course  of  conduct 
was  such  that  he  gained  for  himself  the  compli- 
mentary title  of  '  *  Imperator. ' ' 

On  his  return  to  Rome  Cicero  found  that  affairs 


were  ripe  for  civil  war,  and  was  much  perplexed 
as  to  which  of  the  two  leaders,  Pompey  or  Csesar, 
he  should  support.  His  sympathies  lay  with  the 
cause  of  Pompey,  but  his  judgment  told  him  that 
the  cause  of  Caesar  would  prevail.  He  finally 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  sympathies,  and  allied 
himself  with  Pompey. 

Notwithstanding  this  unfriendly  act  on  his 
part,  Caesar  always  treated  him  kindly  and  with 
the  utmost  consideration.  Cicero  never  appeared 
to  appreciate  this  treatment,  and  during  the 
struggle  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  and  the 
supporters  of  Antony,  which  followed  the  assas- 
sination of  Caesar,  took  sides  strongly  against 
Antony,  employing  himself  in  guiding,  as  he 
thought,  the  young  .Octavius,  whom  he  expected 
to  make  use  of  as  an  opponent  to  him.  It  was 
largely  through  his  influence  that  Octavius  was 
successful  in  obtaining  the  office  of  Consul. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  second  triumvirate 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Antony  should 
have  insisted  upon  the  death  of  one  who  had  so 
bitterly  denounced  him.  That  Octavius  should 
have  yielded  is  regarded  by  some  as  an  act  of  the 
basest  ingratitude,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  those  days  politics  was  a  game  with  life 
for  its  stake,  and  a  man  should  not  be  too  harshly 
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censured  for  preferring  his  own  life  to  that  of  a 
friend,  particularly  where  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  and  motives  of  his  friendship. 

Upon  learning  of  the  coalition  Cicero  fled  from 
Rome,  but  hesitated  to  abandon  Italy.  He  wa» 
finally  overtaken  by  a  band  of  assassins  at  whose 
head  was  a  man  whom  he  had  once  success- 
fully defended  on  a  charge  of  parricide.  His 
head  and  hands  were  cut  off  and  sent  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  affixed  to  the  Rostra  at  the  in- 
stance of  Antony.  Fulvia,  Antony's  wife,  who 
was  also  the  widow  of  Clodius,  pierced  with  her 
needle  the  tongue  which  had  declaimed  so  bitterly 
against  both  her  husbands. 

The  following  pages  contain  a  translation  of 
several  of  Cicero's  lesser  works.  The  treatise  on 
*  'Friendship' '  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  is  an 
eulogy  on  the  virtues  of  the  younger  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  whose  friendship  for  I^selius  is  well  known. 

The  essay  on  ' '  Old  Age ' '  represents  the  censor 
Cato  delivering  a  lecture  to  the  two  friends, 
Scipio  and  lyselius,  on  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  old  age.  Cicero  was  sixty-three  years 
old  when  he  wrote  this  essay,  and  he  says  that 
the  pleasure  he  experienced  in  writing  it  made 
him  forget  his  own  infirmities. 

The  ' '  Paradoxes ' '  were  written  in  defence  of 
certain  views  of  the  Stoics.  It  is  thought  that 
they  are  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Cicero  to  exercise  his  witty  rhetorical  powers 
rather  than  a  serious  expression  of  his  own  views. 


ON  OLD  AGE. 


"  O  Titus, 1  if  I  shall  have  assisted  you  at  all,  or  alle- 
viated the  anxiety  which  now  fevers,  and,  fixed  in  youi 
heart,  distracts  you,  shall  I  have  any  reward  ?" 

I.  For  I  may  address  you,  Atticus,  in  the  same  lines  in 
which  he  addresses  Flaminius, 

•'  That  man,  not  of  great  property,  but  ricli  in  integrity." 

And  yet  I  am  very  sure  that  not,  as  Flaminius, 

"Are  you,  O  Titus,  so  racked  by  anxiety  night  and  day:" 

for  I  know  the  regularity  and  even  temperament  of  your 
mind ;  and  I  am  well  aware  that  you  have  derived  not 
only  your  surname  from  Athens,  but  also  refinement  and 
wisdom ;  and  yet  I  suspect  that  3^ou  are  sometimes  too 
deeply  affected  by  the  same  causes  by  which  I  myself 
am  ;  the  consolation  of  which  is  of  a  higher  kind,  and  re- 
quires to  be  put  off  to  another  occasion. 2    But  at  present 

1  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  to  whom  this  treatise  is  addressed,  was  a 
celebrated  Roman  knight.  Cicero -nTote  to  him  a  number  of  letters  which 
still  survive.  He  was  surnamed  Atticus  from  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  A  minute  account  of  his  life  has  been 
written  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  one  of  his  intimate  friends. 

2  "  This  alludes  to  the  disordered  state  of  the  commonwealth  occasioned 
by  Julius  Caesar's  usurpation,  and  the  commotion  consequent  on  his  death; 
the  present  treatise  having  been  vvritten  soon  after  he  was  assassinated  in 
:lie  senate.  No  man  had  more  at  stake  in  these  public  convulsions  than 
Dicero  ;  and  nothing  sets  the  power  of  his  mind  in  a  more  striking  point  of 
view  than  his  being  able,  at  such  an  alarming  crisis,  sufficiently  to  compose 
his  thoughts  to  meditations  of  this  kind.  For  not  only  this  treatise,  but 
his  Essay  on  Friendship,  his  dialogues  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  together 
with  those  concerning  Divination,  as  also  his  book  of  Offices,  and  some 
other  of  the  most  considerable  of  his  philosophical  writings,  were  drawn  up 
irithin  the  same  turbulent  and  distracted  period."— Melmoth. 
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I  have  thought  it  good  to  write  to  you  something  on  Old 
Age  ;  for  of  this  burden  which  I  have  in  common  with 
you  of  old  age,  either  now  weighing  upon,  or  at  any  rate 
approaching  us,  I  wish  both  you  and  myself  to  be  re- 
lieved, although  I  am  very  sure  that  you  indeed  bear  it, 
and  will  bear  it,  with  temper  and  wisdom  (as  you  do  all 
things).  But  to  my  mind,  when  I  was  about  to  write  an 
essay  on  old  age,  you  occurred  as  worthy  of  a  gift,  which 
each  of  us  might  enjoy  in  common.  For  my  part  I  have 
found  the  composition  of  this  book  so  delightful,  that  it 
has  not  only  wiped  off  all  the  annoyance  of  old  age,  but 
has  rendered  old  age  even  easy  and  delightful.  Never, 
therefore,  can  philosophy  be  praised  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently worthy,  inasmuch  as  he  who  obeys  philosophy  is 
able  to  pass  every  period  of  life  without  irksomeness. 
But  upon  other  subjects  we  both  have  discoursed  much, 
and  often  shall  discourse :  this  book,  on  the  subject  of 
old  age,  I  have  sent  to  you.  And  all  the  discourse  we 
have  assigned  not  to  Tithonus,^  as  Aristo^  the  Chian  did, 
lest  there  should  be  too  little  of  authority  in  the  tale  ;  but 
to  Marcus  Cato,^  when  an  old  man,  that  the  discourse 
might  carry  with  it  the  greater  weight ;  at  whose  house 
we  introduce  Laelius^and  Scipio,  expressing  their  wonder 
that  he  so  patiently  bears  old  age,  and  him  replying  to 
them.     And  if  he  shall  appear  to  discourse  more  learn- 

1  Tithonus,  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy.  He  was  carried  away  by 
Aurora,  who  made  him  immortal. 

2  Aristo,  a  philosopher  of  Chios,  a  pupil  of  Zeno  the  Stoic. 

3  M.  Cato.  M.  Porcius  Cato  was  a  Roman  censor,  famed  for  the  strict- 
ness of  his  morals.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  about  b.c.  151.  He  wrote  a 
work  called  "Origjnes,"  i.  e.,  antiquities,  some  fragments  of  which  are 
still  extant. 

4  Loeliuni.  C.  LaBlius,  a  Roman  consul,  A.u.c.  614.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Africanus  the  younger,  and  is  the  principal  character  in  Cicero's 
treatise,  "  De  Amicitia." 
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edly  than  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  do  in  his  own 
books,  ascribe  it  to  Greek  literature,  of  which  it  is  well 
known  that  he  was  very  studious  in  old  age.  But  what 
need  is  there  to  say  more?  for  now  the  conversation 
of  Cato  himself  shall  unfold  all  my  sentiments  on  old 
age. 

II.  SciPio.  I  am  very  often  accustomed  with  my  friend 
here,  C.  Lselius,  to  admire  as  well  your  surpassing  and 
accomplished  wisdom  in  all  other  matters,  O  Marcus 
Cato,  as  T-lso  especially  that  I  have  never  perceived  old 
age  to  be  burdensome  to  you ;  which  to  most  old  men  is 
so  disagreeable,  that  they  say  they  support  a  burden  heav- 
ier than  -^tna.  CaTo.  It  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter, 
Scipio,  and  Laelius,  which  you  seem  to  be  surprised  at ; 
for  to  those  who  have  no  resource  in  themselves  for  liv- 
ing well  and  happily,  every  age  is  burdensome ;  but  to 
those  who  seek  all  good  things  from  themselves,  nothing 
can  appear  evU  which  the  necessity  of  nature  entails  ;  in 
which  class  particularly  is  old  age,  which  all  men  wish  to 
attain,  and  yet  they  complain  of  it  when  they  have  at- 
tained it ;  so  great  is  the  inconsistency  and  waywardness 
of  folly.  They  say  that  it  steals  over  them  more  quickly 
than  they  had  supposed.  Now,  first  of  all,  who  compelled 
them  to  fc'.m  a  false  estimate  of  its  progress?  for  how 
does  old  age  more  quickly  steal  upon  j^outh,  than  youth 
upon  boyhood?  Then,  again,  how  would  old  age  be  less 
burdensome  to  them,  if  they  were  in  their  Sooth  year  than 
in  their  Both?  for  the  past  time,  however  long,  when  it 
had  flowed  away,  would  not  be  able  to  soothe  with  any 
consolation  an  old  age  of  folly.  Wherefore,  if  jou  are 
accustomed  to  admire  my  wisdom — and  I  would  that  it 
were  worthy  of  your  high  opinion  and  my  surname — in 
this  I  am  wise  that  I  follow  nature,  that  best  guide,  as  a 
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god,  and  am  obedient  to  her  ;i  by  whom  it  is  not  likely» 
when  the  other  parts  of  life  have  been  well  represented, 
that  the  last  act  should  have  been  ill  done,  as  it  were,  by 
an  indolent  poet.  But  yet  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  something  final,  and,  as  in  the  berries  of  trees 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  something  withered  and  fall- 
ing through  seasonable  ripeness  ;  which  must  be  taken 
quietly  by  a  wise  man  :  for  what  else  is  it,  to  war  with  na- 
ture, than,  after  the  manner  of  the  giants,  to  fight  with 
the  gods?  L^I/IUS.  But,  Cato,  you  wiU.  do  a  very  great 
favor  to  us,  as  I  may  also  engage  on  behalf  of  Scipio,  if 
inasmuch  as  we  hope,  or  at  least  desire,  to  become  old 
men,  we  shall  have  learned  long  before  from  you  by  what 
methods  we  may  most  easily  be  able  to  bear  the  increas- 
ing burden  of  age.  CaTO.  Well,  I  will  do  so,  Laelius , 
especially  if,  as  you  say,  it  is  likely  to  be  pleasant  to  each 
of  you.  Scipio.  In  truth  we  wish,  unless  it  be  irksome, 
Cato,  just  as  if  you  had  completed  some  long  journey,  on 
which  we  also  must  enter,  to  see  of  what  nature  that  spot 
is  at  which  you  have  arrived. 

III.  Cato.  I  will  do  it  as  well  as  I  shall  be  able,  Laelius ; 
for  I  have  often  been  present  at  the  complaints  of  men 
of  my  own  age  (and  equals  with  equals,  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  most  easily  ilock  together),  and  have  heard 
the  things  which  Caius  Salinator  and  Spurious  Albinus, 
men  of  consular  rank,  and  nearly  of  my  age,  were  wont 

^  "The  acknowledgment  of  the  intention  of  the  Creator  as  the  proper 
rule  of  man's  actions,  has  sometimes  been  expressed  by  saj'ing  that  men 
ought  to  live  according  to  nature,  and  that  virtue  and  duty  are  according 
;o  nature,  vice  and  moral  transgression  contrary  to  nature ;  for  man's  na- 
ture is  a  constitution  in  which  reason  and  de-ire  are  elements,  but  of  these 
elements  it  was  plainly  intended  that  reason  should  control  desire,  not  that 
desire  should  overmaster  reason." — WhewelPs  Elements  of  Morality,  book 
iv,  cap.  10. 

Seneca  also  has  a  similar  idea :  '*  Quid  enim  aliud  est  natura  quam  deus 
•t  (Uvina  ratio  toti  nmndo  et  partibus  ejus  inserta." — De  Benef .  iv  7 
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to  deplore :  on  the  one  hand,  that  they  had  no  pleasures, 
without  which  they  thought  life  was  valueless ;  on  the 
other,  that  they  were  neglected  by  those  by  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  courted,  in  which  they  ap- 
peared to  me  not  to  accuse  that  which  deserved  accusa- 
tion ;  for  if  that  happened  from  the  fault  of  old  age,  the 
4ame  things  would  be  experienced  by  me  and  all  others 
advanced  in  years :  and  yet  the  old  age  of  many  of  them  I 
have  remarked  to  be  without  complaint,  who  were  not 
grieved  to  be  let  free  from  the  thralldom  of  the  passions, 
and  were  not  looked  down  upon  by  their  friends  ;  but  of 
all  complaints  of  this  kind,  the  fault  lies  in  the  character 
of  the  man,  not  in  his  age.  For  old  men  of  regulated 
minds,  and  neither  testy  nor  ill-natured,  pass  a  very  toler- 
able old  age.  But  a  discontented  and  ill-natured  disposi- 
tion is  irksome  in  every  age.i  L^WUS.  It  is  as  you  say, 
Cato.  But  perhaps  some  one  may  say,  that  to  you,  on 
account  of  your  wealth,  and  resources,  and  dignity,  old 
age  appears  better  to  endure,  but  that  this  can  not  be  the 
lot  of  many.  Cato.  That  to  be  sure,  Laelius,  is  some- 
thing, but  all  things  are  by  no  means  involved  in  it  *  as 
Themistocles  is  said  to  have  replied  to  a  certain  man  of 

1  "  It  may  very  reasonably  be  suspected  that  the  old  draw  upon  themselves 
the  great  part  of  those  insults  which  they  so  much  lament ;  and  that  age  is 
rarely  despised  but  when  it  is  contemptible.  If  men  imagine  that  excess  of 
debauchery  can  be  made  reverend  by  time  ;  that  knowledge  is  the  conse- 
quence of  long  life,  however  idly  and  thoughtlessly  employed  ;  that  priority 
Df  birth  will  supply  the  want  of  steadiness  or  honesty,  can  it  raise  much 
wonder  that  their  hopes  are  disappointed,  and  that  they  see  their  posterity 
rather  willing  to  trust  their  own  eyes  in  their  progress  into  life,  than  enlist 
iiemselves  under  guides  who  have  lost  their  way  ? 

"  He  that  would  pass  the  latter  part  of  life  with  honor  and  decency,  must, 
,vhen  he  is  young,  consider  that  he  shall  one  day  be  old ;  and  remember,  ' 
ivhen  he  is  old,  that  he  has  onct  been  young.  In  youth  he  must  lay  up 
knowledge  f  oi  his  support,  when  his  powers  of  acting  shall  forsake  him ;  and 
in  age  forebear  to  animadvert  with  rigor  on  faults  which  experience  only 
can  correct.''— Johnson'-B  Rambler,  No.  50. 
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Seriphus*  in  a  dispute,  when  the  other  had  said  that  he 
had  gained  distinction,  not  by  his  own  glory,  but  by  that 
of  his  country :  neither,  by  Hercules,  said  he,  if  I  had  been 
a  man  of  Seriphus,  should  I  ever  have  been  eminent,  nor 
if  you  had  been  an  Athenian,  would  you  ever  have  been 
jenowned.  Which,  in, like  manner,  can  be  said  about  old 
age.  For  neither  can  old  age  be  easy  in  extreme  poverty, 
not  even  to  a  wise  man ;  nor  to  a  foolish  man,  even  in  the 
greatest  plenty,  otherwise  than  burdensome.  The  fittest 
arms  of  old  age,  Scipio  and  Lselius,  are  the  attainment  and 
practice  of  the  virtues ;  which,  if  cultivated  at  every  period 
of  life,  produce  wonderful  fruits  when  you  have  lived  to  a 
great  age  ;  not  only,  inasmuch  as  they  never  fail,  not 
even  in  the  last  period  of  life — and  yet  that  is  a  very  great 
point — but  also  because  the  consciousness  of  a  life  well 
Spent,  and  the  recollection  of  many  virtuous  actions,  is 
most  delightful. 2 

IV.  I,  when  a  young  man,  was  as  fond  of  Quintus  Maxi- 
mus,^  the  same  who  recovered  Tarentum,  though  an  old 
man,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  my  own  age.     For  there 

1  Seriphus  was  a  barren  island,  or  rock,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  used  by  the 
Romans  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  criminals  : 

"  Cui  vix  in  Cyclada  mitti 
Contigit,  et  parva  tandem  caruisse  Seripho." 

Juvenal,  6th  Sat.  56.  lib.  iii. 

2  "  As  to  all  the  rational  and  worthy  pleasures  of  our  being,  the  conscience 
of  a  good  fame,  the  contemplation  of  another  life,  the  respect  and  commerce 
of  honest  men  ;  our  capacities  for  such  enjoyments  are  enlarged  by  years. 
While  health  endures,  the  latter  part  of  life,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  is  cer- 
tainly the  more  eligible.  The  memory  of  a  well-spent  youth  gives  a  peace- 
able, unmixed  and  elegant  pleasure  to  the  mind,  and  to  such  who  are  so 
imfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  look  back  on  youth  with  satisfaction,  they 
may  give  themselves  no  little  consolation  that  they  are  under  no  temptation 
to  repeat  their  follies,  and  that  they  at  present  despise  them." — Spectator. 
Ko.  153. 

3  Quintus  Maximus,  a  Roman  general  of  the  Fabian  family,  who  received 
the  surname  of  Cunctator  f  rom  his  harassing  Hannibal  by  delays.  After  the 
battle  of  Cannag,  he  retook  Tarentum  from  the  Carthaginians.  Virgil  alludes 
to  him  in  a  passage  quoted  from  Ennius,  in  the  .^Ineid,  Book  vi.  846, "  Unua 
qui  nobis  cunctando  restituit  rem. 
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was  in  that  man  dignity  refined  by  courtesy  ;  nor  had  old 
age  changed  his  character.  And  yet  I  began  to  cultivate 
his  acquaintance  when  he  was  not  a  very  old  man,  but  still 
when  somewhat  advanced  in  age.  For  he  had  been  consul 
for  the  first  time  in  the  year  after  I  was  born,  and  in  his 
fourth  consulship  I,  then  a'stripling,  marched  with  him  as 
a  soldier  to  Capua,  and  in  the  fifth  year  after,  as  quaestor 
to  Tarentum  ;  I  was  next  made  sedile,  and  four  years  after- 
ward praetor,  an  office  which  I  held  in  the  consulship  of 
Tuditanus^  and  Cethegus,  when  he,  a  very  old  man,  was 
the  promoter  of  the  Cincian^  law,  about  fees  and  presents. 
He  both  carried  on  campaigns  like  a  young  man  when  he 
was  quite  old,  and  by  his  temper  cooled  Hannibal  when 
impetuous  from  the  fire  of  youth,  about  whom  our  friend 
Ennius  has  admirably  spoken: — "Who  alone,  by  delay 
retrieved  our  state  ;  for  he  did  not  value  rumor  above  our 
safety,  therefore  brighter  and  brighter  is  now  the  glory  of 
that  man. ' '  And  with  what  vigilance,  with  what  talent  did 
he  recover  Tarentum  ?  When  too,  in  my  hearing,  as  Sali- 
nator,  who,  after  losing  the  town,  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
citadel,  was  boasting  and  speaking  thus  :  **  It  was  owing  to 
my  exertions,  Quintus  Fabius,  that  you  recovered  Taren- 
tum." "  Unquestionably,"  said  he,  laughing,  "  for  unless 
you  had  lost  it,  I  should  never  have  regained  it."  Nor  in 
truth  was  he  more  excellent  in  arms  than  in  civil  affairs  ; 
for,  in  his  second  consulship,  when  Spurius  Carvilius,  his 
colleague,  was  neuter,  he  made  a  stand  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  against  Caius  Flaminius,  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, when  he  was  for  distributing  the  Picenian  and  Gallic 
land  to  individuals,  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  senate  ; 

1  Consulibus  Tuditano,  etc.,  A.u.c.  550. 

2  A  law  enacted  by  M.  Cincius,  tribune  of  the  people,  A.u.c.  549.    By  this 
law  no  one  was  allowed  to  receive  a  present  for  pleading  a  cause. 
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and  when  he  was  augur,  he  had  the  spirit  to  say  that  those 
things  were  performed  with  the  best  auspices  which  were 
performed  for  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth;  that; 
those  things  which  were  undertaken  against  the  common^ 
wealth  were  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the  auspices.^] 
Many  excellent  points  have  I  remarked  in  that  man :  but* 
there  is  nothing  more  deserving  of  admiration  than  the 
way  in  which  he  bore  the  death  of  his  son  Marcus,  an 
illustrious  man,  and  one  of  consular  rank.  The  panegyric 
he  pronounced  is  still  in  our  hands  ;  which  when  we  read, 
what  philosopher  do  we  not  despise  ?  nor,  in  truth,  was 
he  great  only  in  public  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
but  still  more  admirable  in  private  and  at  home.  What 
conversation !  what  maxims !  what  deep  acquaintance 
with  ancient  history  !  what  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
augury !  his  learning  too,  for  a  Roman,  was  extensive. 
He  retained  in  memory  all,  not  only  domestic  but  foreign 
wars  ;  and  I  at  that  time  enjoyed  his  conversation  with  as 
much  avidity  as  if  I  was  already  divining  that  which  came 
to  pass,  that  when  he  was  gone,  there  would  be  none  other 
for  me  to  learn  from. 

V.  To  what  end  then  do  I  say  so  much  about  Maximus  ? 
because  doubtless  you  see  that  it  is  quite  wrong  to  say 
that  such  an  old  age  was  miserable.     Still,  all  men  can 

1  "Homer,"  says  Melmoth  "  puts  a  sentiment  of  the  same  spirited  kind 
into  the  mouth  of  Hector.  That  gallant  prince,  endeavoring  to  force  the 
Grecian  intrenchments,  is  exhorted  by  Polydamus  to  discontinue  the  attack, 
on  occasion  of  an  unfavorable  omen  which  appears  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Trojan  army.  Hector  treats  both  the  adyice  and  the  adviser  with  much  con- 
';empt;  and  among  other  sentiments  equally  just  and  animated,  nobly  replies 
',iis  the  lines  are  finely  translated  by  Mr.  Pope)  : — 

'  Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky !  your  winors  extend, 
Or  where  the  sun  arise,  or  where  descend; 
To  right,  to  lef  c,  unheeded  take  your  way  '— 
•  Without  a  sign  his  sword  the  brave  man  draws, 
▲nd  asks  no  omen  but  his  country's  cause.'  " 

Pope's  Homer,  II.  xiL  279> 
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not  be  Scipios  or  Maximi,  so  as  to  remember  the  storm- 
ings  of  cities,  battles  by  land  and  sea,  wars  conducted 
and  triumphs  gained  by  themselves.  The  old  age  also 
of  a  life  past  in  peace  and  innocence  and  elegance  is  a 
gentle  and  mild  one,  such  as  we  have  heard  that  of  Plato 
to  have  been,  who,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  died  while 
writing ;  such  as  that  of  Isocrates,  who  says  that  he 
wrote  that  book  which  is  entitled  the  Panathenaican  in 
his  ninety-fourth  year,  and  he  lived  five  years  after  : 
whose  master,  Gorgias,  the  Leontine,  completed  one 
hundred  and  seven  years,  nor  did  he  ever  loiter  in  his 
piirsuit  and  labor ;  who,  when  it  was  asked  of  him  why 
he  liked  to  be  so  long  in  life,  said  :  "  I  have  no  cause  for 
blaming  old  age."  An  admirable  answer,  and  worthy  of 
a  man  of  learning :  for  the  foolish  lay  their  own  vices 
and  their  own  faults  to  the  charge  of  old  age,  which  that 
Bnnius,  of  whom  I  lately  made  mention,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  do:  "As  the  gallant  steed,  who  often  at  the 
close  of  the  race  won  the  Olympic  prizes,  now  worn  out 
with  old  age,  takes  his  rest."  He  compares  his  own  old 
age  to  that  of  a  mettled  and  victorious  steed,  and  that 
indeed  you  can  very  well  remember ;  for  it  was  in  the 
nineteenth  year  after  his  death  that  the  present  consuls, 
Titus  Flaminius  ^  and  Marcus  Acilius,  were  elected,  and 
he  died  in  the  second  consulship  of  Coepio  and  Philip ; 
when  I  too,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  had  supported  the 
Voconian  law^  with  a  powerful  voice  and  uuimpaired 
lungs.  At  the  age  of  seventy,  for  so  many  years  Ennius 
lived,  he  in  such  a  manner  endured  two  burdens,  which 
are  deemed  the  greatest,  poverty  and  old  age,  that  he 
almost  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  them.     For  when  I 

1  A.Tr.c.  604. 

»  Ihe  Voconian  law  enacted  that  po  one  should  make  a  woman  his  heir. 
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consider  it  in  my  mind,  I  find  four  causes  why  old  age  is 
thought  miserable :  one,  that  it  calls  us  away  from  the 
transaction  of  affairs ;  the  second,  that  it  renders  the 
body  more  feeble  ;  the  third,  that  it  deprives  us  of  almost 
all  pleasures ;  the  fourth,  that  it  is  not  very  far  from 
death.  Of  these  causes  let  us  see,  if  you  please,  how 
great  and  how  reasonable  each  of  them  is. 

VI.  Does  old  age  draw  us  away  from  active  duties? 
From  which?  from  those  which  are  performed  by  youth 
and  strength?  Are  there,  then,  no  concerns  of  old  age, 
which  even  when  our  bodies  are  feeble,  are  yet  carried 
on  by  the  mind?  Was  Q.  Maximus,  then,  unemployed? 
Was  It.  Paulus,  your  father,  Scipio,  unemployed,  the 
father-in-law  of  that  most  excellent  man,  my  son?  Those 
other  old  men,  the  Fabricii,  the  Curii,  the  Coruncanii, 
when  they  supported  the  commonwealth  by  wisdom  and 
authority,  were  they  unemployed  ?  It  was  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  old  age  of  Appius  Claudius  that  he  was  blind, 
and  yet  he,  when  the  opinion  of  the  senate  was  inclined 
to  peace,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Pyrrus,  did 
not  hesitate  to  utter  these  words,  which  Ennius  has  ex- 
pressed in  verse:  "Whither  have  your  minds,  which 
used  to  stand  upright  before,  in  folly  turned  away?" 
And  all  the  rest  with  the  utmost  dignity,  for  the  poem  is 
well  known  to  you,  and  yet  the  speech  of  Appius  him- 
self still  exists  :  and  he  delivered  this  speech  seventeen 
years  after  his  second  consulship,  when  ten  years  had 
intervened  between  the  two  consulships,  and  he  had 
been  censor  before  his  former  consulship  ;  from  which  it' 
is  concluded  that  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  he  was  a  very 
old  man,  and  yet  we  have  been  thus  informed  by  our 
fathers.  Therefore  they  advance  no  argument  who  say 
that  old  age  is  not  engaged  in  active  duty,  and  resemble 
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those  "who  should  say  that  the  pilot  in  navigation  is  un- 
employed, for  that  while  some  climb  the  mast,  others 
run  up  and  down  the  decks,  others  empty  the  bilge- 
water,  he,  holding  the  helm,  sits  at  the  stern  at  his  ease. 
He  does  not  do  those  things  that  the  young  men  do,  but 
in  truth  he  does  much  greater  and  better  things.  Great 
actions  are  not  achieved  by  exertions  of  strength,  or 
speed,  or  by  quick  movement  of  bodies,  but  by  talent, 
authority,  judgment ;  of  which  faculties  old  age  is  usu- 
ally so  far  from  being  deprived,  that  it  is  even  improved 
in  them :  unless,  indeed,  I,  who  both  as  a  soldier  and 
tribune,  and  lieutenant-general,  and  consul,  have  been 
employed  in  various  kinds  of  wars,  now  seem  to  you  to 
be  idle  when  I  am  not  engaged  in  wars.  But  I  counsel 
the  senate  as  to  what  wars  are  to  be  engaged  in,  and  in 
what  manner;  against  Carthage, ^  which  has  now  for  a 
long  time  been  meditating  mischief,  I  have  long  been 
denouncing  war ;  about  which  I  shall  not  cease  to  fear 
until  I  shall  know  that  it  has  been  razed  to  the  ground ; 
which  victory  I  wish  the"  immortat  gods  may  reserve  for 
you.  Scipio,  that  you  may  consummate  the  unfinished 
exploits  of  your  grandfather ;  since  whose  death  this  is 
the  thirty-third  year :  but  all  succeeding  years  will  cher- 
ish the  memory  of  that  man=  He  died  in  the  year  before 
I  was  censor,  nine  years  after  my  consulship,  when  he 
had  been  in  my  consulship  created  consul  a  second  time. 
Would  he,  therefore,  if  he  had  lived  to  one  hundred 
years  old,  ever  have  regretted  his  old  age  ?  for  he  would 
not  exercise  himself,  either  in  running  a  race,  or  in  leap- 
ing, or  at  a  distance  with  spears,  or  in  close  quarters 
with  swords,  but  in  counsel,  reflection,  and  judgment. 

^  '•  Delenda  est  Carthago  "  was  so  common  an  expression  of  Cato'a  as  ta 
have  become  proverbial. 
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Now,  unless  those  faculties  existed  in  old  men,  our  an- 
cestors would,  never  have  called  the  supreme  council  by 
the  name  of  senate. i  Among  the  Ivacedsemonians,  those 
who  hold  the  highest  office,  as  they  are,  so  also  are  they 
styled,  elders.  But  if  you  shall  be  inclined  to  read  or 
hear  of  foreign  matters,  you  will  find  the  greatest  com- 
monwealths have  been  overthrown  by  young  men,  and 
supported  and  restored  by  the  old.  **  Pray,  how  lost  you 
your  commonwealth,  so  great  as  it  was,  in  so  short  a 
time  ?  ' '  For  such  is  the  appeal  as  it  is  in  the  play  of  the 
poet  Naevius  ;  ^  both  other  answers  are  given,  and  these 
especially :  "  There  came  forward  orators  inexperienced, 
foolish  young  men."  Rashness,  beyond  a  doubt,  belongs 
to  life  when  in  its  bloom  ;  wisdom  to  it  in  old  age. 

VII.  But  the  memory  is  impaired.  I  believe  it,  unless 
you  keep  it  in  practice,  or  if  you  are  by  nature  rather 
duU.  Themistocles  had  learned  by  heart  the  names  of 
all  his  fellow-citizens.  Do  you  suppose,  therefore,  when 
he  advanced  in  age,  he  was  accustomed  to  address  him 
as  Lysimachus  who  was  Aris tides  ?    For  my  part,  I  know 

^  So  called  from  the  Latin  word  senex.  The  members  of  this  august 
assembly  were  originally  distinguished  by  the  title  of  fathers.  "  Vel 
setate,"  says  Sallust,  "  vel  curse  similitudine."  Ovid  has  some  pretty  liner 
in  allusion  to  the  same  etymology  : 

"  Magna  fuit  capitis  quondam  reverentia  cani, 
Inque  suo  pretio  rugo  senilis  erat, 
Nee  nisi  post  annos  patuit  tunc  curia  seros 

Nomen  et  setatis  mite  senatus  habet, 
Jura  dabat  Populo  senior  finitaque  certis, 
Leoibus  est  setas  inde  petatur  honor.-' 
'''  Time  was  when  reverend  years  observance  found, 
And  silver  hairs  with  honor's  meed  was  crowned. 
In  those  good  days  the  venerably  old 
In  Rome-s  sage  synod  stood  alone  enrolled. 
Experienced  old  she  gave  her  laws  to  frame, 
And  from  the  seniors  rose  the  senate's  name." — Melmoth 

2  Cneius  Naevius  was  a  Latin  poet,  who  lived  during  the  first  Punic  war, 
which  he  made  the  subjeet  of  an  epic  poem.  He  also  wrota  comedies  no^ 
lost.    He  died  about  b.c.  203. 
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not  only  those  persons  ^vho  are  alive,  but  their  fathers 
also,  and  grandfathers  ;  nor  in  reading  tombstones  am  I 
afraid,  as  they  say,  lest  I  should  lose  my  memory  ;  for 
by  reading  these  very  tombstones,  I  regain  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  dead.i  Nor  indeed  have  I  heard  of  any  old 
man  having  forgotten  in  what  place  he  had  buried  a 
treasure ;  they  remember  all  things  which  they  care 
about :  appointments  of  bail ;  ^  who  are  indebted  to  them, 
and  to  whom  they  are  indebted,^  What  do  lawyers? 
what  do  pontiffs  ?  what  do  augurs  ?  what  do  philosophers, 
when  old  men  ?  how  many  things  they  remember  !  The 
intellectual  powers  remain  in  the  old,  provided  study 

^"  It  was  a  preTaillng  superstition,'"  says  Melmoth,  in  his  annotation 
upon  this  passage,  "  among  the  Romans,  that  to  read  the  inscriptions  on 
the  monuments  of  the  dead,  weakened  the  memory  Of  this  very  singular 
and  unaccountable  notion,  no  other  trace  I  believe  is  to  be  found  among 
the  Roman  authors  but  what  appears  in  the  present  passage.  Possibly  it 
might  take  its  rise  from  the  popular  notion  that  the  spirits  of  jnalevolent 
and  Kicked  men,  after  their  decease,  delighted  to  haunt  the  places  where 
their  bodies  or  ashes  were  deposited,  and  there  were  certain  annual  rites 
celebrated  at  these  sepulchres  for  appeasing  the  ghosts."— Vid.  Platon. 
Phsed.  No.  3.    Ovid,  Fast.  II.  533. 

2  Vadimonia,  "  vades,^''  or  '^vadimonium  dnre,*^  to  give  bail  or  recog- 
nizances ;  "  deserere  vadimonium,'-  to  forfeit  his  recognizances. 

3  "  We  generally  find  that  this  inaptitude  at  recollection  is  most  apparent 
with  reference  to  subjects  which  are  uninteresting  or  distasteful  to  the 
individual ;  and  this  for  an  obvious  reason.  To  such  subjects  the  mind 
gives  little  or  no  attention,  and  consequently  few  or  no  associations  are 
connected  with  the  facts  observed.  Hence  these  facts  never  become  the 
property  of  the  mind,  and  of  course  can  never  be  recalled .  On  the  other 
hand,  on  what  subjects  do  we  find  that  the  faculty  of  recollection  is  the 
most  susceptible?  Unquestionably  on  those,  on  which  the  individual  is 
most  deeply  interested,  either  from  taste,  habit,  or  professional  pursuit. 
Its  apparent  defects  are  clearly  traceable  to  voluntary  habits  of  inac- 
tivity and  neglect ;  while  like  every  other  faculty  of  the  intellectual 
nature,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  from  practice  an  indefinite  measure  of 
susceptibility  and  power.  In  short,  in  the  degree  of  perfection  at  whirt 
it  may  arrive,  it  is  one  of  the  most  commanding  and  dignified  faculties  o 
an  intelligent  being.  It  extends  the  very  limit  of  our  existence  back  from 
the  present  to  the  past ;  so  that  the  stream  of  by-gone  years,  with  all  the 
rich  freight  of  knowledge  and  experience  which  it  bears  upon  its  bosom, 
does  not  merge  and  lose  itself  in  an  unknown  ocean,  but  only  winds  itself 
out  of  sight  in  the  recesses  of  our  own  domains."^— Edmonds's  Philosophy 
pf  Memory. 
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and  application  be  kept  up  ;  and  that  not  only  in  men 
illustrious  and  of  high  rank,  but  also  in  private  and 
peaceful  life.  Sophocles  wrote  tragedies  up  to  the  period 
of  extreme  old  age ;  and  when  on  account  of  that  pur- 
suit he  seems  to  be  neglecting  the  family  property,  he 
was  summoned  by  his  sons  into  a  court  of  justice,  that, 
as  according  to  our  practice,  fathers  mismanaging  their 
property  are  wont  to  be  interdicted  their  possessions,^  so 
in  his  case  the  judges  might  remove  him  from  the  man- 
agement of  the  state  as  being  imbecUe.  Then  the  old 
man  is  related  to  have  read  aloud  to  the  judges  that  play 
which  he  held  in  his  hands  and  had  most  recently  writ- 
ten, the  CEdipus  Coloneus,  and  to  have  asked  whether 
that  appeared  the  poem  of  a  dotard ;  on  the  recital  of 
which,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  sentences  of  the  judges. 
Did,  then,  old  age  compel  this  man,  or  Homer,  or 
Hesiod,^  or  Simonides,^  or  Stesichorus,*  or  those  men 
whom  I  mentioned  before  Isocrates,  Georgias,  or  the 
chiefs  of  the  philosophers,  Pythagoras-,  Democritus,  or 
Plato,  or  Xenocrates,  or  afterward  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  or 
him  whom  you  have  also  seen  at  Rome,  Diogenes  the 
Stoic,  to  falter  in  their  pursuits  ?  Was  not  the  vigorous 
pursuit  of  their  studies  commensurate  with  their  life  in 
all  these  men  ?  Come,  to  pass  over  these  sublime  pur- 
suits, I  can  mention  in  the  Sabine  district,  country  gen- 
tlemen at  Rome,  neighbors  and  acquaintances  of  mine, 
in  whose  absence  scarcely  ever  are  any  important  works 

'^Interdict  bonis.  The  praetor  was  said  'Unterdicere,^^  when  he  took 
i^  im  any  one  the  management  of  his  property,  as  in  cases  of  lunacy,  etc. 

2  Resiod,  a  poet  of  Ascra  in  Bceotia,  supposed  by  some  to  have  lived 
about  the  time  of  Homer.  His  principal  poem  is  the  "  Works  and  Days," 
a  sort  of  shepherd's  calendar. 

3  Simonides,  a  poet  of  Cos,  who  flourished  b.c.  538. 

*  Stesichorus,  a  lyric  Greek  poet  of  Himera,  in  Sicily,  e.g.  556. 
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done  in  the  farm,  either  in  sowing,  or  in  reaping,  or  in 
storing  the  produce  ;  and  yet  in  those  men  this  is  less  to 
be  wondered  at ;  for  no  man  is  so  old  as  not  to  think  he 
may  live  a  year.  But  they  also  take  pains  in  those  mat- 
ters, which  they  know  do  not  at  aU  concern  themselves. 
"He  plants  trees  to  benefit  another  generation,"  as  our 
friend  Statins^  says  in  his  Synephebi.  Nor,  in  truth,  let 
the  husbandman,  however  old,  hesitate  to  reply  to  any 
one  who  asks  him  "  for  whom  he  is  sowing :  "  *'  For  the 
immortal  gods,  who  intended  that  I  should  not  only  re- 
ceive these  possessions  from  my  ancestors,  but  also  trans- 
mit them  to  my  descendants." 

VIII.  Csecilius  speaks  more  wisely  about  an  old  man 
looking  forward  to  another  generation,  than  the  follow- 
ing :  **  In  truth, 2  old  age,  if  thou  bringest  with  thee  no 
other  fault  when  thou  arrivest,  this  one  is  enough,  that 
by  living  long,  one  sees  many  things  which  he  does  not 
like :" — and  many  things,  perhaps,  which  he  does  like  ; 
and  youth  also  often  meets  with  things  which  he  does  not 
like.  But  the  same  Caecilus  makes  the  following  asser- 
tion, which  is  still  more  objectionable: — "Then,  for  my 
part,  I  reckon  this  circumstance  connected  with  old  age 
the  most  wretched,  to  be  conscious  at  that  age  that  one  is 
disagreeable  to  others."  Pleasant  rather  than  disagreea- 
ble. For  as  wise  old  men  take  pleasure  in  young  men 
possessed  of  good  disposition,  and  the  old  age  of  those 
persons  becomes  lighter  who  are  courted  and  loved  by 
youth ;  so  young  men  take  pleasure  in  the  lessons  of  the 

1  Statins,  a  comic  poet  in  the  days  of  Ennius.  He  was  a  native  of  Gaul. 
His  surname  was  Csecilius.— Vid.  Chap.  riii.  at  the  beginning. 

2  ^depol.  Per  c&dem  PoUueis,  by  the  temple  of  Pollux :  a  form  of 
swearing  common  both  to  men  and  women.  Mecastar\  or  Ecastor,  "by 
Castor,"  was  used  by  women  only  :  Hercle^  or  MehercUy  was  the  form  used 
by  men. 
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old,  by  which  they  are  led  on  to  the  pursuits  of  virtue. 
Nor  am  I  aware  that  I  am  less  agreeable  to  you  than  you 
are  to  me.  But  you  see  that  old  age  is  so  far  from  being 
feeble  and  inactive,  that  it  is  even  industrious,  and  always 
doing  and  devising  something  ;  namely,  such  pursuits  as 
have  belonged  to  each  man  in  former  life.  Nay,  they^ 
even  learn  something  new  ;  as  we  see  Solon  in  his  verses 
boasting,  who  says  that  he  was  becoming  an  old  man, 
daily  learning  something  new,  as  I  have  done,  who,  when 
an  old  man,  learned  the  Greek  language  ;^  which  too  I  so 
greedily  grasped,  as  if  I  were  desirous  of  satisfying  a  long 
protracted  thirst,  that  those  very  things  became  known 
to  me  which  you  now  see  me  use  as  illustrations.  And 
when  I  heard  that  Socrates  had  done  this  on  the  lyre,  for 
my  part  I  should  like  to  do  that  also, — for  the  ancients 
used  to  learn  the  lyre  :  but  with  their  literature,  at  any 
rate,  I  have  taken  pains. 

IX.  Nor  even  now  do  I  feel  the  want  of  the  strength  of 
a  young  man — for  that  was  the  second  topic  about  the 
faults  of  old  age — no  more  than  when  a  young  man  I  felt 
the  want  of  the  strength  of  the  bull  or  of  the  elephant. 
What  one  has,  that  one  ought  to  use  ;  and  whatever  you 
do,  you  should  do  it  with  all  your  strength.  For  what  ex- 
pression can  be  more  contemptible  than  that  of  Milo  2  of 
Crotona,  who,  when  he  was  now  an  old  man,  and  was  look- 

1  Referring  to  this  fact  in  the  life  of  Cato,  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  As  to  the 
judgment  of  Cato  the  censor,  he  was  well  punished  for  his  blasphemy 
against  learning,  in  the  same  kind  wherein  he  offended  ;  for  when  he  wae 
past  threescore  years  old,  he  was  taken  with  an  extreme  desire  to  go  tc 
school  again  and  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue  to  the  end  to  peruse  the  GreeK 
*uthors,  which  doth  well  demonstrate,  that  his  former  censure  of  the  Gre- 
cian learning  was  rather  an  affected  gravity  than  according  to  the  inward 
sense  of  his  own  opinion." — "Advancement  of  Learning,"  book  i. 

2  Milo.  A  famous  athlete,  of  Crotona,  in  Italy  He  is  said  to  have  carried 
on  his  shoulders  a  young  bullock.  He  was  seven  times  crowned  at  the 
f^thian  games,  and  six  times  at  the  Olympian. 
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ing  at  the  prize-fighters  exercising  themselves  on  the 
course,  is  reported  to  have  looked  at  his  arms,  and  weep- 
ing over  them,  to  have  said,  "  But  these,  indeed,  are  now 
dead."i  Nay,  foolish  man,  not  these  arms  so  much  as 
yourself;  for  you  never  derived  your  nobility  from  joui- 
self,  but  from  your  chest  and  your  arms.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  did  Sextus  ^lius  ever  say,  nothing  of  the  kind  many  - 
years  before  did  Titus  Coruncanius,  nothing  lately  did 
Publius  Crassus  ;  by  whom  instructions  in  jurisprudence 
were  given  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and  whose  wisdom  was 
progressive  even  to  their  latest  breath.  For  the  orator,  I 
fear  lest  he  be  enfeebled  by  old  age  ;  for  eloquence  is  a 
gift  not  of  mind  only,  but  also  of  lungs  and  strength.  On 
the  whole,  that  melodiousness  in  the  voice  is  graceful,  I 
know  not  how,  even  in  old  age  ;  which,  indeed,  I  have  not 
lost,  and  you  see  my  years.  Yet  there  is  a  graceful  style 
of  eloquence  in  an  old  man,  unimpassioned  and  subdued, 
and  very  often  the  elegant  and  gentle  discourse  of  an  elo- 
quent old  man  wins  for  itself  a  hearing ;  and  if  you  have 
not  yourself  the  power  to  produce  this  effect,  yet  you  may 
be  able  to  teach  it  to  Scipio  and  Laelius.   For  what  is  more 

1  ''  When  an  old  man  bewails  the  loss  of  such  gratifications  as  are  passed, 
he  discovers  a  monstrous  inclination  to  that  which  it  is  not  m  the  course  of 
ProTidence  to  recall.  The  state  of  an  old  man,  who  is  dissatisfied  merely 
for  his  being  such,  is  the  most  out  of  all  measvu-es  of  reason  and  good 
sense  of  any  being  we  have  any  account  of,  from  the  highest  angel  to  the 
lowest  worm.  How  miserable  is  the  contemplation,  to  consider  a  libidinous 
old  man  fretting  at  the  course  of  things,  and  being  almost  the  sole  malcon- 
tent in  the  creation.  But  let  us  a  little  reflect  upon  what  he  has  lost  by  the 
number  of  years  ;  the  passions  which  he  had  in  youth  are  not  to  be  obeyed 
as  they  were  then,  but  reason  is  more  powerful  now  without  the  disturb 
ance  of  them.  One  would  think  it  should  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  have 
gone  so  far  in  our  journey  that  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over  with  us.  When 
life  itself  is  a  fever,  as  it  is  in  licentious  youth,  the  pleasures  of  it  are  no 
other  than  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  that  distemper ;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to 
wish  the  return  of  that  season  of  life,  as  for  a  man  in  health  to  be  sorry  for 
the  loss  of  gilded  palaces,  fairy  walks,  and  flowery  pastures,  with  which  he 
remembers  he  was  entertained  in  the  troubled  slumDers  of  a  fit  of  sick, 
ness."— The  Spectator,  No.  153. 
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delightful  than  old  age  surrounded  with  the  studious  at- 
tention of  youth  ?  Shall  we  not  leave  even  such  a  resource 
to  old  age,  as  to  teach  young  men,  instruct  them,  train 
them  to  every  department  of  duty  ?  an  employment,  in- 
deed, than  which  what  can  be  more  noble  ?  But,  for  my 
part,  I  thought  the  Cneius  and  Publius  Scipios,  and  your 
two  grandfathers,  L.  ^milius  and  P.  Africanus,  quite 
happy  in  the  attendance  of  noble  youths  ;  nor  are  any 
preceptors  of  liberal  accomplishment  to  be  deemed  other- 
•vyise  than  happy,  though  their  strength  hath  fallen  into 
old  age  and  failed ;  although  that  very  failure  of  strength 
is  more  frequently  caused  by  the  follies  of  youth  than  by 
those  of  old  age ;  for  a  lustful  and  intemperate  youth 
transmits  to  old  age  an  exhausted  body.^  Cyrus,  too,  in 
Xenophon,  in  that  discourse  which  he  delivered  on  his 
death-bed  when  he  was  a  very  old  man,  said  that  he  never 
felt  that  his  old  age  had  become  feebler  than  his  youth 
had  been.  I  recoUect  when  a  boy,  that  Lucius  MeteUus, 
who,  when  four  years  after  his  second  consulship  he  had 
been  made  "  pontifex  maximus,"  and  for  twenty-two 
years  held  that  sacerdotal  oflB.ce,  enjoyed  such  good 
strength  at  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  that  he  felt  no 
want  of  youth.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  speak  about 
myself,  and  yet  that  is  the  privilege  of  old  age,  and  con- 
ceded to  my  time  of  life. 

X.  Do  you  see  how,  in  Homer,  Nestor  very  often  pro- 
claims his  own  virtues  ?  for  he  was  now  living  in  the  third 
generation  of  men  ;  nor  had  he  occasion  to  fear  less,  when 
stating  the  truth  about  himself,  he  should  appear  either 
too  arrogant  or  too  talkative  ;  for,  as  Homer  says,^  from 

^  "  When  young  men  in  public  places  betray  in  their  deportment  an  aban- 
doned resignation  to  their  appetites,  they  give  to  sober  minds  a  prospect  of 
a  despicable  age,  which,  if  not  interrupted  by  death  in  the  midst  of  their 
follies,  must  certainly  come." — The  Spectator,  No.  153. 

*  ToO  Kal  airb  y^wcrarjs  /acAitos  ■yA.vxtwv  peev  avSij. 
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his  tongue  speech  flowed  sweeter  than  honey ;  for  which 
charm  he  stood  in  need  of  no  strength  of  body  :  and  yet 
the  famons  chief  of  Greece  nowhere  wishes  to  have  ten 
men  like  Ajax,  but  like  Nestor  ;  i  and  he  does  not  doubt 
if  that  should  happen,  Troy  would  in  a  short  time  perish. 
But  I  return  to  myself.  I  am  in  my  eighty-fourth  year. 
In  truth  I  shotdd  like  to  be  able  to  make  the  same  boast 
that  Cyrus  did :  but  one  thing  I  can  say,  that  although  I 
have  not,  to  be  sure,  that  strength  which  I  had  either  as  a 
soldier  in  the  Punic  war,  or  as  quaestor  in  the  same  war, 
or  as  consul  in  Spain,  or,  four  years  afterward,  when  as 
military  tribune  I  fought  a  battle  at  Thermopylae,  in  the 
consulship  of  Marcus  Acilius  Glabrio  :  yet,  as  you  see,  old 
age  has  not  quite  enfeebled  me  nor  broken  me  down  : 
the  senate-house  does  not  miss  my  strength,  nor  the 
rostra, 2  nor  my  friends,  nor  my  clients,  nor  my  guests  ; 
for  I  have  never  agreed  to  that  old  and  much-praised 
proverb,  which  advises  you  to  become  an  old  man  early, 
if  you  wish  to  be  an  old  man  long.  I  for  my  part  would 
rather  be  an  old  man  for  a  shorter  length  of  time  than  be 
an  old  man  before  I  was  one.  And,  therefore,  no  one  as 
yet  has  wished  to  have  an  interview  with  me,  to  whom  I 
have  been  denied  as  engaged.  But  I  have  less  strength 
than  either  of  you  two.  Neither  even  do  you  possess  the 
strength  of  Titus  Pontius  the  centurion  :  is  he,  therefore, 
the  more  excellent  man  ?  Only  let  there  be  a  moderate 
degree  of  strength,  and  let  every  man  exert  himself  as 

1  oil !  would  the  gods,  in  love  to  Greece,  decree 
But  ten  such  sages  as  they  grant  in  thee  ! 
Such  wisdom  soon  should  Priam's  force  destroy  ; 
And  soon  should  fall  the  haughty  towers  of  Troy. 

Illiad,  Pope-s  Translation. 
2  Bostra :  a  pulpit  from  which  the  orators  used  to  harangue  the  people  at 
the  comitia  or  public  aspembhes.     It  was  so  called,  because  it  was  adorned  - 
with  the  beaks  of  the  ships  taken  from  the  Antiates. 
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much  as  he  can  ;  and  in  truth  that  man  will  not  be  ab- 
sorbed in  regretting  the  want  of  strength.  Milo,  at  Olym- 
pia,  is  said  to  have  gone  over  the  course  while  supporting 
on  his  shoulders  a  live  ox.  Whether,  then,  would  you 
rather  have  this  strength  of  body,  or  Pythagoras 's  strength 
of  intellect,  bestowed  upon  you  ?  In  a  word,  enjoy  that 
blessing  while  you  have  it:  when  it  is  gone,  do  not 
lament  it ;  unless,  indeed,  young  men  ought  to  lament 
the  loss  of  boyhood,  and  those  a  little  advanced  in  age  the 
loss  of  adolescence.  There  is  a  definite  career  in  life,  and 
one  way  of  nature,  and  that  a  simple  one  ;  and  to  every 
part  of  life  its  own  peculiar  period  has  been  assigned  :  so 
that  both  the  feebleness  of  boys,  and  the  high  spirit  of 
young  men,  and  the  steadiness  of  our  fixed  manhood,  and 
the  maturity  of  old  age,  have  something  natural,  which 
ought  to  be  enjoyed  in  their  own  time.  I  suppose  that 
you  hear,  Scipio,what  your  grandfather's  host,  Masinissa,* 
is  doing  at  this  day,  at  the  age  of  ninety  :  when  he  has 
commenced  journey  on  foot,  he  never  mounts  at  all; 
when  on  horseback,  he  never  dismounts  :  by  no  rain,  by 
no  cold,  is  he  prevailed  upon  to  have  his  head  covered ; 
that  there  is  in  him  the  greatest  hardiness  of  frames  ;  and 
therefore  he  performs  all  the  duties  and  functions  of  a 
king.  Exercise,  therefore,  and  temperance,  even  in  old 
age,  can  preserve  some  remnant  of  our  pristine  vigor. 

XI.  Is  there  no  strength  in  old  age  ?  neither  is  strength 

exacted  from  old  age.     Therefore,  by  our  laws  and  insti- 

,  tutions,  our  time  of  life  is  relieved  from  those  tasks  which 

can  not  be  supported  without  strength.     Accordingly,  so 

far  are  we  from  being  compelled  to  do  what  we  can  not 

1  Masinissa,  son  of  Gala,  king  of  a  small  part  of  Northern  Africa  :  h« 
assisted  the  Carthaginians  in  their  wars  against  Rome.  He  afterward  be- 
came a  firm  ally  ot  the  Romans.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  about 
B.C.  149. 
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do,  that  we  are  not  even  compelled  to  do  as  mucii  as  we 
can.  But  so  feeble  are  many  old  men,  that  they  can  not 
execute  any  task  of  duty,  or  any  function  of  life  what- 
ever; but  that  in  truth  is  not  the  peculiar  fatdt  of  old 
age,  but,  belongs  in  common  to  bad  health.  How  feeble 
was  the  son  of  Publius  Africanus,  he  who  adopted  you  i 
What  feeble  health,  or  rather  no  health  at  all,  had  he ! 
and  had  that  not  been  so,  he  would  have  been  the  second 
luminary  of  the  state  ;  for  to  his  paternal  greatness  of 
soul  a  richer  store  of  learning  had  been  added.^  What 
wonder,  therefore,  in  old  men,  if  they  are  sometimes 
weak,  when  even  young  men  can  not  escape  that.  We 
must  make  a  stand,  Scipio,  and  Laelius,  against  old  age, 
and  its  faults  must  be  atoned  for  by  activity ;  we  must 
fight,  as  it  were,  against  disease,  and  in  like  manner 
against  old  age.  Regard  must  be  paid  to  health  ;  mod- 
erate exercises  must  be  adopted  ;  so  much  of  meat  and 
drink  must  be  taken  that  the  strength  may  be  recruited, 
not  oppressed.  Nor,  indeed,  must  the  body  alone  be  sup- 
ported, but  the  mind  and  the  soul  much  more  ;  for  these 
also,  unless  you  drop  oil  on  them  as  on  a  lamp,  are  ex- 
tinguished by  old  age.    And  our  bodies,  indeed,  by  weari- 

^  "There  are  perhaps,"'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "very  few  conditions  more  to 
be  pitied  than  that  of  an  active  and  elevated  mind  laboring  under  the 
weight  of  a  distempered  body.  The  time  of  such  a  man  is  always  spent  in 
forming  schemes  which  a  change  of  wind  hinders  him  from  executing,  his 
powers  fume  away  in  projects  and  in  hope,  and  the  day  of  action  never 
arrives.  He  lies  down  delighted  with  the  thoughts  of  to-morrow,  pleases 
his  ambition  with  the  fame  he  shall  acquire,  or  his  benevolence  with  the 
good  he  shall  confer  But  in  the  night  the  skies  are  overcast,  the  temper 
of  the  air  is  changed,  he  wakes  in  languor,  impatience,  and  distraction,  and 
has  no  longer  any  wish  but  for  ease,  nor  any  attention  but  to  misery.  It 
may  be  said  that  disease  generally  begins  that  equality  which  death  com- 
pletes;  the  distinctions  which  set  one  man  so  much  above  another  are  very 
little  perceived  in  the  gloom  of  a  sick  chamber,  where  it  will  be  vain  to  ex. 
pect  entertainment  from  the  pay,  or  instruction  from  the  wise  ;  where  all 
human  glory  is  obliterated,  the  wit  is  clouded,  the  reasoner  perplexed,  and 
the  hero  subdued ;  where  the  highest  and  brightest  of  mortal  beings  finds 
nothing  left  him  but  the  consciousness  of  innocence." — Dr.  Johnson's  Ramr 
taer,Ko.48. 
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ness  and  exercise,  become  oppressed ;  but  our  minds  are 
rendered  buoyant  by  exercise.  For  as  to  those,  of  whom 
Caecilius  speaks,  "foolish  old  men,"  fit  characters  for 
comedy,  by  these  he  denotes  the  credulous,  the  forgetful, 
the  dissolute ;  which  are  the  faults  not  of  old  age,  but  of. 
inactive,  indolent,  drowsy  old  age.  As  petulance  and  lus 
belong  to  the  young  more  than  to  the  old,  yet  not  to  al 
young  men,  but  to  those  who  are  not  virtuous  ;  so  that 
senile  folly  which  is  commonly  called  dotage,  belongs  to 
weak  old  men,  and  not  to  all.  Four  stout  sons,  five 
daughters,  so  great  a  family,  and  such  numerous  depend- 
ents, did  Appius  manage,  although  both  old  and  blind ; 
for  he  kept  his  mind  intent  like  a  bow,  nor  did  he  lan- 
guidly sink  under  the  weight  of  old  age.  He  retained  not 
only  authority,  but  also  command,  over  his  family  :  the 
slaves  feared  him  ;  the  children  respected  him ;  all  held 
him  dear :  there  prevailed  in  that  house  the  manners  and 
good  discipline  of  our  fathers.  For  on  this  condition  is 
old  age  honored  if  it  maintains  itself,  if  it  keeps  up  its  own 
right,  if  it  is  subservient  to  no  one,  if  even  to  its  last 
breath  it  exercises  control  over  its  dependents.  For,  as 
I  like  a  young  man  in  whom  there  is  something  of  the 
old,  so  I  like  an  old  man  in  whom  there  is  something  of 
the  young  ;  and  he  who  follows  this  maxim,  in  body  will 
possibly  be  an  old  man,  but  he  will  never  be  an  old  man 
in  mind.  I  have  in  hand  my  seventh  book  of  Antiquities; 
I  am  collecting  all  the  materials  of  our  early  history  ;  of 
all  the  famous  causes  which  I  have  defended,  I  am  now 
completing  the  pleadings  ;  ^  I  am  employed  on  the  law  of 

1  The  speeches  here  referred  to,  which  Cato  collected  and  published, 
amounted  to  about  15  i,  in  which,  as  we  are  assured  by  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  eloquence  that  Rome  ever  produced,  Cato  displayed  all  the 
powers  of  a  consummate  orator.  Accordingly  he  was  styled  by  his  cotem- 
poraries  "The  Roman  Demosthenes,"  and  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
subsequent  writers  under  the  designation  of  "  Cato  the  Orator." 
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augurs,  of  pontiffs,  of  citizens.  I  am  much  engaged  also 
in  Greek  literature,  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans, for  the  purpose  of  exercising  my  memory,  I  call 
to  mind  in  the  evening  what  I  have  said,  heard,  and  done 
on  each  day.  ^  These  are  the  exercises  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  these  are  the  race-courses  of  the  mind  ;  while  I  am 
perspiring  and  toiling  over  these,  I  do  not  greatly  miss 
my  strength  of  body.  I  attend  my  friends,  I  come  into 
the  senate  very  often,  and  spontaneously  bring  forward 
things  much  and  long  thought  of,  and  I  maintain  them  by 
strength  of  mind,  not  of  body ;  and  if  I  were  unable  to 
perform  these  duties,  yet  my  couch  would  afford  no 
amusement,  when  reflecting  on  those  matters  which  I 
was  no  longer  able  to  do — but  that  I  am  able,  is  owing  to 
my  past  life  :  for,  by  a  person  who  always  lives  in  these 
pursuits  and  labors,  it  is  not  perceived  when  old  age  steals 
on.     Thus  gradually  and  unconsciously  life  declines  into 

^  "It  was  not,'"  says  Melmoth,  and  that  with  great  propriety,  "in  order 
to  exercise  and  improTe  the  memory,  that  Psrthagoras  enjoined  his  disciples 
the  practice  of  this  nightly  recollection  ;  it  was  for  a  much  more  useful  and 
important  purpose.  The  object  of  the  philosopher's  precept  is  indeed 
wholly  of  a  moral  nature,  as  appears  from  that  noble  summary  of  his 
Ethics,  supposed  to  be  drawn  up  by  one  of  his  disciples,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  '  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras  :' 

"  *Mtj5'  vttvov  juaAa/coicrt  en'  Oja/natrt,'  etc. 

" '  Nightly  forbear  to  close  thine  eyes  to  rest 

Ere  thou  hast  questioned  well  thy  conscious  breast 
What  sacred  duty  thou  hast  left  undone — 
What  act  committed  which  thou  oughtest  to  shun. 
And  as  fair  truth  or  error  marks  the  deed, 
Let  sweet  applause,  or  sharp  reproach  succeed : 
So  shall  thy  steps,  while  this  great  rale  is  thine, 
Undevious  lead  in  Virtue's  path  divine. ' 

"  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Cicero  should  have  considered  thisgrea; 
"precept  merely  in  its  mechanical  operation  upon  one  of  the  faculties  of  th< 
human  mind,  and  have  passed  over  unnoticed  its  most  important  intent  anc' 
efficacy ;  especially  as  he  had  so  fair  an  occasion  of  pointing  out  its  nobler 
purpose.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  rule  of  conduct  delivered  by  any  un. 
inspired  moralist  which  hath  so  powerful  a  tendency  to  promote  the  inter» 
«sts  Qf  virtue  as  the  present  precept." 

2* 
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old  age  ;  nor  is  its  thread  suddenly  broken,  but  the  vital 
principle  is  consumed  by  length  of  time. 

XII.  Then  follows  the  third  topic  of  blame  against  old 
age,  that  they  say  it  has  no  pleasures.  Oh,  noble  privi- 
lege of  age  !  if  indeed  it  takes  from  us  that  which  is  in 
youth  the  greatest  defect.  For  listen,  most  excellent 
young  men,  to  the  ancient  speech  of  Archytas  of  Taren- 
tum,  a  man  eminently  great  and  illustrious,  which  was 
reported  to  me  when  I,  a  young  man,  was  at  Tarentum 
with  Quintus  Maximus.  He  said  that  no  more  deadly 
plague  than  the  pleasure  of  the  body  was  inflicted  on  men 
by  nature  ;  for  the  passions,  greedy  of  that  pleasure,  were 
in  a  rash  and  unbridled  manner  incited  to  possess  it ;  that 
hence  arose  treasons  against  one's  country,  hence  the 
ruining  of  states,  hence  clandestine  conferences  with 
enemies :  in  short,  that  there  was  no  crime,  no  wicked 
act,  to  the  undertaking  of  which  the  lust  of  pleasure  did 
not  impel ;  but  that  fornications  and  adulteries  and  every 
such  crime  were  provoked  by  no  other  allurements  than 
those  of  pleasure.  And  whereas  either  nature  or  some 
god  had  given  to  man  nothing  more  excellent  than  his 
mind ;  that  to  this  divine  function  and  gift,  nothing  was 
so  hostile  as  pleasure :  since  where  lust  bore  sway,  there 
was  no  room  for  self-restraint ;  and  in  the  realm  of  plea- 
sure, virtue  could  by  no  possibility  exist.  And  that  this 
might  be  the  better  understood,  he  begged  you  to  imagine 
in  your  mind  any  one  actuated  by  the  greatest  pleasure  of 
the  body  that  could  be  enjoyed ;  he  believed  no  one  would 
doubt,  but  that  so  long  as  the  person  was  in  that  state  of 
delight,  he  woidd  be  able  to  consider  nothing  in  his  mind, 
to  attain  nothing  by  reason,  nothing  by  reflection  :  where- 
fore that  there  was  nothing  so  detestable  and  so  destructive 
as  pleasure,  inasmuch  as  that  when  it  was  excessive  and 
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very  prolonged,  it  extinguished  all  the  light  of  the  soul. 
Nearchus  of  Tarentum,  our  host,i  who  had  remained 
throughout  in  friendship  with  the  Roman  people,  said  he 
had  heard  from  older  men,  that  Archytas  held  this  con- 
versation with  Caius  Pontius  the  Samnite,  the  father  of 
thim  by  whom,  in  the  Caudian  battle, ^  Spurius  Postumius 
and  Titus  Vetuxius,  the  consuls,  were  overcome,  on  which 
occasion  Plato  the  Athenian  had  been  present  at  that  dis- 
course ;  and  I  find  that  he  came  to  Tarentum  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Lucius  Camillus  and  Appius  Claudius. ^  Where- 
fore do  I  adduce  this  ?  that  we  may  understand  that  if  we 
could  not  by  reason  and  wisdom  despise  pleasure,  great 
gratitude  would  be  due  to  old  age  for  bringing  it  to  pass 
that  that  should  not  be  a  matter  of  pleasure  which  is  not 
a  matter  of  duty.  For  pleasure  is  hostile  to  reason, 
hinders  deliberation,  and,  so  to  speak,  closes  the  eyes  of 
the  mind,  nor  does  it  hold  any  intercourse  with  virtue.  I 
indeed  acted  reluctantly  in  expelling  from  the  senate 
Lucius  Flaminius,  brother  of  that  very  brave  man,  Titus 
Flaminius,  seven  years  after  he  had  been  consul ;  but  I 
thought  that  his  licentiousness  should  be  stigmatized. 
For  that  man,  when  he  was  consul  in  Gaul,  was  prevailed 
on  at  a  banquet,  by  a  courtezan,  to  behead  one  of  those 
who  were  in  chains,  condemned  on  a  capital  charge.  He 
escaped  in  the  censorship  of  his  brother  Titus,  who  had 
immediately  preceded  me :  but  so  profligate  and  aban- 

^  The  title  of  g^evo?,  or  public  host  of  a  nation  or  city,  is  esceedinglv  com- 
mon in  the  classic  writers.  The  duty  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  con- 
ferred, was  to  receive  embassadors  from  the  state  with  which  he  was  thus 
connected,  into  his  own  house,  if  they  had  been  sent  on  public  business  tc 
the  city  in  which  he  resided,  and  to  use  all  the  interest  he  possessed  iu 
furthering  the  purpose  of  their  mission. 

2  Pralio  Caudino.  Caudi  and  Caudium,  a  town  of  the  Samnites,  near 
which,  in  a  place  called  Caudinae  Furculae  or  Fauces,  the  Romans  were  de* 
feated  and  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of  Pontius  Herennjus. 

3  ConsuUbus  L.  CamUlo,  etc.,  A.u.c.  330. 
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doned  an  act  of  lust  could  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  pass 
by  me  and  Flaccus,  since  with  private  infamy  it  combined 
the  disgrace  of  the  empire. 

XIII.  I  have  often  heard  from  my  elders,  who  said  that, 
in  like  manner,  they,  when  boys,  had  heard  from  old  men, 
that  Caius  Fabricius  was  wont  to  wonder  that  when  he  was' 
embassador  to  king  Pyrrhus,  he  had  heard  from  Cineas 
the  Thessalian,  that  there  was  a  certain  person  at  Athens, 
who  professed  himself  a  wise  man,  and  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  all  things  which  we  did  were  to  be  re- 
ferred *to  pleasure  :  and  that  hearing  him  say  so,  Manius 
Curius  and  Titus  Coruncanius  were  accustomed  to  wish 
that  that  might  be  the  persuasion  of  the  Samnites  and 
Pyrrhus  himself,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  be  con- 
quered when  they  had  given  themselves  up  to  pleasure. 
Manius  Curius  had  lived  with  Publius  Decius,  who,  five 
years  before  the  consulship  of  the  former,  had  devoted 
himself  for  the  commonwealth  in  his  fourth  consulship. 
Fabricius  had  been  acquainted  with  him,  and  Coruncanius 
had  also  known  him  ;  who,  as  well  from  his  own  conduct 
in  life,  as  from  the  great  action  of  him  whom  I  mention, 
Publius  Decius,  judged  that  there  was  doubtless  some- 
thing in  its  own  nature  excellent  and  glorious,  which 
should  be  followed  for  its  own  sake,  and  which,  scorning 
and  despising  pleasure,  all  the  worthiest  men  pursued. 
To  what  end  then  have  I  said  so  many  things  about  pleas- 
ure ?  Because  it  is  so  far  from  being  any  disparagement, 
that  it  is  even  the  highest  praise  to  old  age,  that  it  has  no 
great  desire  for  any  pleasures.  It  lacks  banquets,  and 
piled-up  boards,  and  fast-coming  goblets ;  it  is  therefore 
also  free  from  drunkenness  ai-td  indigestion  and  sleepless- 
Mess.  But  if  something  must  be  conceded  to  pleasure 
(since  we  do  not  easily  withstand  its  allurements,  for  Plato 
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beautifully  calls  pleasure  the  bait  of  evils,  inasmuch  as, 
by  it,  in  fact,  men  are  caught  as  fishes  with  a  hook),  al- 
though old  age  has  nothing  to  do  with  extravagant  ban- 
quets, yet  in  reasonable  entertainments  it  can  experience 
pleasure.  I,  when  a  boy,  often  saw  Caius  Duilius,^  son  of 
Marcus,  the  first  man  who  had  conquered  the  Carthagin- 
ians by  sea,  returning  from  dinner,  when  an  old  man  : 
he  took  delight  in  numerous  torches  and  musicians,  things 
which  he,  as  a  private  person,  had  assumed  to  himself 
without  any  precedent :  so  much  indulgence  did  his  glory 
give  him.  But  why  do  I  refer  to  others?  let  me  now 
return  to  myself.  First  of  all,  I  always  had  associates  in 
clubs  ;  and  clubs  were  established  when  I  was  quaestor,  on 
the  Idsean  worship  of  the  great  mother  being  adopted. 
Therefore  I  feasted  with  my  associates^  altogether  in  a 
moderate  wa^^ ;  but  there  was  a  kind  of  fervor  peculiar  to 
that  time  of  life,  and  as  that  advances,  all  things  will  be- 
come every  day  more  subdued.  For  I  did  not  calculate 
the  gratification  of  those  banquets  by  the  pleasures  of  the 
body,  so  much  as  by  the  meetings  of  friends  and  conver- 
sations. For  well  did  our  ancestors  style  the  reclining  of 
friends  at  an  entertainment,  because  it  carried  with  it  a 
union  of  life,  by  the  name  "  convivium  "^  better  than  the 
Greeks  do,  who  call  this  same  thing  as  well  by  the  name 
of  "  compotatio  "  as  "  concoenatio  :"  so  that  what  in  that 
kind  (of  pleasure)  is  of  the  least  value,  that  they  appear 
most  to  approve  of. 

XIV.  For  my  part,  on  account  of  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versation, I  am  delighted  also  with  seasonable  entertain* 

1  C.  Duilius,  sumamed  Nepos,  obtained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Carth» 
ginians,  b.  c.  260. 

2  Sodalitia  were  club-feasts,  corporation  dinners,  etc. 
•  Convivium,  which  the  Greeks  call  (rviinoiriov. 
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ments,  not  only  with  those  of  my  own  age,  of  whom  very 
few  survive,  but  with  those  of  your  age,  and  with  you ; 
and  I  give  great  thanks  to  old  age,  which  has  increased 
my  desire  for  conversation,  and  taken  away  that  of  eating 
and  drinking.     But  even  if  such  things  delight  any  person 

(that  I  may  not  appear  altogether  to  have  declared  war 
against  pleasure,  of  which  perhaps  a  certain  limited  degree 
is  even  natural) ,  I  am  not  aware  that  even  in  these  pleas- 
ures themselves  old  age  is  without  enjoyment.     For  my 
part,  the  presidencies^  established  by  our  ancestors  delight 
me ;  and  that  conversation,  which  after  the  manner  of  our 
ancestors,  is  kept  up  over  our  cups  from  the  top  of  the 
table ;  and  the  cups,  as  in  the  Symposium  of  Xenophon, 
small  and  dewy,  and  the  cooling  of  the  wine  in  summer, 
and  in  turn  either  the  sun,  or  the  fire  in  winter :  practices 
which  I  am  accustomed  to  follow  among  the  Sabines  also, 
and  I  daily  join  a  party  of  neighbors,  which  we  prolong 
with  various  conversation  till  late  at  night,  as  far  as  we 
can.     But  there  is  not,  as  it  were,  so  ticklish  a  sensibility 
of  pleasures  in  old  men.     I  believe  it :  but  then  neither 
is  there  the  desire.     But  nothing  is  irksome,  unless  you 
long  for  it.     Well  did  Sophocles,  when  a  certain  man  in- 
quired of  him  advanced  in  age,  whether  he  enjoyed  vene- 
real pleasures,  reply,  *'  The  gods  give  me  something  bet- 
ter ;  nay,  I  have  run  away  from  them  with  gladness,  as 
from  a  wild  and  furious  tyrant. ' '     For  to  men  fond  of  such 
things,  it  is  perhaps  disagreeable  and  irksome  to  be  without 
them ;  but  to  the  contented  and  satisfied  it  is  more  de- 
lightful to  want  them  than  to  enjoy  them :  and  yet  he 
does  not  want  who  feels  no  desire ;  therefore  I  say  that 
'  ihis  freedom  from  desire  is  more  delightful  than  enjoy- 
ment.    But  if  the  prime  of  life  has  more  cheerful  enjoy 

1  "Nee  regna  yini  sortiere  talis." — Horace,  Book  I.  Ode  4. 
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ment  of  Uiose  very  pleasures,  in  the  first  place  they  are 
but  petty  objects  which  it  enjoys,  as  I  have  said  before ; 
then  they  are  those  of  which  old  age,  if  it  does  not  abund- 
antly possess  them,  is  not  altogether  destitute.  As  he  is 
more  delighted  with  Turpio  Ambivius,  who  is  spectator 
on  the  foremost  bench,  ^  yet  he  also  is  delighted  who  is  in 
the  hindmost ;  so  youth  having  a  close  view  of  pleasure, 
is  perhaps  more  gratified;  but  old  age  is  as  much  de- 
lighted as  is  necessary  in  viewing  them  at  a  distance. 
But  of  what  high  value  are  the  following  circumstances, 
that  the  soul,  after  it  has  served  out,  as  it  were,  its  time 
under  lust,  ambition,  contention,  enmities,  and  all  the 
passions,  shall  retire  within  itself,  and,  as  the  phrase  is, 
live  with  itself?  But  if  it  has,  as  it  were,  food  for  study 
and  learning,  nothing  is  more  delightful  than  an  old  age 
of  leisure.  I  saw  Caius  Gallus,  the  intimate  friend  of  3'our 
father,  Scipio,  almost  expiring  in  the  employment  of  cal- 
culating the  sky  and  the  earth.  How  often  did  daylight 
overtake  him  when  he  had  begun  to  draw  some  figure  by 
night,  how  often  did  night  when  he  had  begun  in  the 
morning  ?  How  it  did  delight  him  to  predict  to  us  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  long  before  their  occur- 
rence !  What  shall  we  say  in  the  case  of  pursuits  less 
dignified,  yet,  notwithstanding,  requiring  acuteness ! 
How  Nsevius  did  delight  in  his  Punic  war  !  how  Plautius 
in  his  Truculentus  !  how  in  his  Pseudolus  !  I  saw  also  the 
old  man  Liv}",'*  who,  though  he  had  brought  a  play  upon 
the  stage  six  years  before  I  was  bom,  in  the  consulship 
of  Cento  and  Tuditanus,  yet  advanced  in  age  even  to  the 

^  rlmd  cared.  The  theater  was  of  a  semicircular  form :  the  foremost 
rows  next  the  stage  were  called  orchestra  ;  fourteen  rows  behind  them  were 
assigned  to  the  knights,  the  rest  to  the  people.  The  whole  was  frequently- 
called  cavea. 

2  Livius  Andronicus  flourished  at  Kome  about  240  years  before  the 
ChriBtiau  era. 
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time  of  my  youth.  Why  should  I  speak  of  Publius  Lici- 
nius  Crassus's  study  both  of  pontifical  and  civil  law?  or  of 
the  present  Publius  Scipio,  who  within  these  few  days 
was  created  chief  pontiff?  Yet  we  have  seen  all  these 
persons  whom  I  have  mentioned,  ardent  in  these  pursuits 
when  old  men.  But  as  to  Marcus  Cethegus,  whom  Ennius 
rightly  called  the  "marrow  of  persuasion,"  with  what 
great  zeal  did  we  see  him  engage  in  the  practice  of  ora- 
tory, even  when  an  old  man  !  What  pleasures,  therefore, 
arising  from  banquets,  or  plays,  or  harlots,  are  to  be  com- 
pared with  these  pleasures  ?  And  these,  indeed,  are  the 
pursuits  of  learning,  which  too,  with  the  sensible  and  well 
educated,  increase  along  with  their  age  :  so  that  is  a  noble 
saying  of  Solon,  when  he  says  in  a  certain  verse,  as  I 
observed  before,  that  he  grew  old  learning  many  things 
every  day — than  which  pleasure  of  the  mind,  certainly, 
none  can  be  greater. 

XV.  I  come  now  to  the  pleasures  of  husbandmen,  with 
which  I  am  excessively  delighted  ;  which  are  not  checked 
by  any  old  age,  and  appear  in  my  mind  to  make  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  life  of  a  wise  man.^  For  they  have 
relation  to  the  earth,  which  never  refuses  command,  and 
never.returns  without  interest  that  which  it  hath  received ; 
but  sometimes  with  less,  generally  with  very  great  interest. 
And  yet  for  my  part  it  is  not  only  the  product,  but  the 
virtue  and  nature  of  the  earth  itself  delights  me ;  which, 
when  in  its  softened  and  subdued  bosom  it  has  received 
the  scattered  seed,  first  of  all  confines  what  is  hidden 
within  it,  from  which  harrowing,  which  produces  that 

1  "  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden :  and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of 
human  pleasures  ;  it  is  the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man  ;  with- 
out'which  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy-works,  and  a  man  shall 
ever  see,  that,  when  ages  grow  to  cirility  and  elegancy,  men  oome  to  build 
•tately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely  ;  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  pei* 
fection."— Lord  Bacon,  Essay  46. 
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effect,  derives  its  name  [pccatio) ;  then,  when  it  is  wanned 
by  heat  and  its  own  compression,  it  spreads  it  out,  and 
elicits  from  it  the  verdant  blade,  which,  supported  by  the 
fibers  of  the  roots,  gradually  grows  up,  and,  rising  on  a 
jointed  stalk,  is  now  inclosed  in  a  sheath,  as  if  it  were  of 
tender  age,  out  of  which,  when  it  hath  shot  up,  it  then 
pours  forth  the  fruit  of  the  ear,  piled  in  due  order,  and  is 
guarded  by  a  rampart  of  beards  against  the  pecking  of  the 
smaller  birds.  \^y  should  I,  in  the  case  of  vines,  tell  of 
the  plantings,  the  risings,  the  stages  of  growth?  That 
you  may  know  the  repose  and  amusement  of  my  old  age, 
I  assure  you  that  I  can  never  have  enough  of  that  gratifi- 
cation. For  I  pass  over  the  peculiar  nature  of  all  things 
which  are  produced  from  the  earth :  which  generates  such 
great  trunks  and  branches  from  so  small  a  grain  of  the  fig 
or  from  the  grape-stone,  or  from  the  minutest  seeds  of 
other  fruits  and  roots :  shoots,  plants,  twigs,  quicksets, 
layers,  do  not  these  produce  the  effect  of  delighting  any 
one  even  to  admiration?  The  vine,  indeed,  which  by 
nature  is  prone  to  fall,  and  is  borne  down  to  the  ground, 
unless  it  be. propped,  in  order  to  raise  itself  up,  embraces 
with  its  tendrils,  as  it  were  with  hands,  whatever  it  meets 
with ;  which,  as  it  creeps  with  manifold  and  wandering 
course,  the  skill  of  the  husbandmen,  pruning  with  the 
knife,  restrains  from  running  into  a  forest  of  twigs,  and 
spreading  too  far  in  all  directions.  Accordingly,  in  the 
beginning  of  spring,  in  those  twigs  which  are  left,  there 
rises  up  as  it  were  at  the  joints  of  the  branches  that 
which  is  called  a  bud,  from  which  the  nascent  grape  shows 
itself;  which,  increasing  in  size  by  the  moisture  of  the 
earth  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  at  first  very  acid  to  the 
taste,  and  then  as  it  ripens  grows  sweet,  and  being  clothed 
with  its  large  leaves  does  not  want  moderate  warmth,  and 
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yet  jfe;eeps  off  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  ;  than  which 
what  can  be  in  fruit  on  the  one  hand  more  rich,  or  on  the 
other  hand  more  beautiful  in  appearance?     Of  which  not 
only  the  advantage,  as  I  said  before,  but  also  the  cultiva- 
tion and  the  nature  itself  delights  me  :  the  rows  of  props, 
the  joining  of  the  heads,  the  tying  up  and  propagation  oi 
vines,  and  the  pruning  of  some  twigs,  and  the  grafting  of 
others,  which  I  have  mentioned.     Why  should  I  allude  to 
irrigations,  why  to  the  diggings  of  the  ground,  why  to  the 
trenching  by  which  the  ground  is  made  much  more  pro- 
ductive ?    Why  should  I  speak  of  the  advantage  of  manur- 
ing ?    I  have  treated  of  it  in  that  book  which  I  wrote  re- 
specting rural  affairs,  concerning  which  the  learned  Hesiod 
has  not  said  a  single  word,  though  he  has  written  about 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.     But  Homer,  who,  as  appears 
to  me,  lived  many  ages  before,  introduces  Laertes  sooth- 
ing the  regret  which  he  felt  for  his  son,  by  tilling  the  land 
and  manuring  it.     Nor  indeed  is  rural  life  delightful  bv 
reason  of  corn-fields  only  and  meadows  and  vine^'-ards  and 
groves,  but  also  for  its  gardens  and  orchards  ;  also  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  the  swarms  of  bees,  and  the  variety  of 
all  kinds  of  flowers.^    Nor  do  plantings^  only  give  me  de- 
light, but  also  engraf tings ;   than  which  agriculture  has 
invented  nothing  more  ingenious. 

XVI.  I  can  enumerate  many  amusements  of  rustic  life ; 
but  even  those  things  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  perceive 
to  have  been  rather  long.  But  you  will  forgive  me  ;  for 
both  from  my  love  of  rural  life  I  have  been  carried  away, 

1  "  I  look  upon  the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  a  garden,  as  one  of  the  most 
innocent  delights  in  human  life.  A  garden  was  the  habitation  of  our  first 
parents  before  the  fall.  It  is  naturally  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  calmness 
and  tranquillity,  and  to  lay  all  its  turbulent  passions  at  rest.  It  giTes  us  a 
great  insight  into  the  contrivance  and  wisdom  of  Providence,  and  suggests 
innumerable  subjects  for  meditation." — Spectator,  No.  477. 

*  ConsitiOf  sowing  or  planting ;  insitio,  grafting ;  repastinatio,  trenching 
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and  old  age  is  by  nature  rather  talkative,  that  I  may  not. 
appear  to  vindicate  it  from  all  failings.  In  such  a  life  then 
as  this,  Marcus  Curius,^  after  he  had  triumphed  over  the 
Samnites,  over  the  Sabines,  over  Pyrrhus,  spent  the  closing 
period  of  his  existence.  In  contemplating  whose  country 
seat,  too  (for  it  is  not  far  distant  from  my  house) ,  I  can 
not  sufficiently  admire  either  the  continence  of  the  man 
himself,  or  the  moral  character  of  the  times. 

When  the  Samnites  had  brought  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
to  Curius  as  he  sat  by  his  fire-side,  they  were  repelled  with 
disdain  by  him  ;  for  he  said  that  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
glorious  to  possess  gold,  but  to  have  power  over -those 
who  possessed  gold.  Could  so  great  a  soid  fail  in  render- 
ing old  age  pleasant  ?  But  I  come  to  husbandmen,  that  I 
may  not  digress  from  myself.  In  the  country  at  that  time 
there  were  senators,  and  they,  too,  old  men :  inasmuch  as 
Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus  was  at  the  plow  when  it  wag 
announced  to  him  that  he  was  made  dictator :  by  whose 
command  when  dictator,  Caius  Servilius  Ahala,  the  master 
of  the  horse,  arrested  and  put  to  death  Spurius  Melius, 
who  was  aspiring  to  kingly  power.  From  their  country 
house,  Curius  and  other  old  men  were  summoned  to  the 
senate,  from  which  cause  they  who  summoned  them  were 
termed  **  viatores."  Was  then  their  old  age  to  be  pitied, 
who  amused  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  land?  In 
my  opinion,  indeed,  I  know  not  whether  any  other  can 
be  more  happy :  and  not  only  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
because  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  is  beneficial ;  but  also  from  the  amusement,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  and  that  fullness  and  abundance  of  all 
things  which  are  connected  with  the  food  of  men,  and 

1  Curius  Dentatus  Marcus  Annius,  celebrated  for  his  fortitude  and  fru- 
gaUt}(     He  was  thrice  consul,  and  twice  honored  with  a  triumph. 
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also  with  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  so  that,  since  some 
have  a  desire  for  these  things,  we  may  again  put  ourselves 
on  good  terms  with  pleasure.  For  the  wine-cellar  of  a 
good  and  diligent  master  is  always  well  stored ;  the  oil- 
casks,  the  pantry  also,  the  whole  farm-house  is  richly 
supplied;  it  abounds  in  pigs,  kids,  lambs,  hens,  milk, 
cheese,  honey.  Then,  too,  the  countrymen  themselves 
call  the  garden  a  second  dessert.  And  then  what  gives  a 
greater  relish  to  these  things  is  that  kind  of  leisure  labor, 
fowling  and  hunting.  Why  should  I  speak  of  the  green- 
ness of  meadows,  or  the  rows  of  trees,  or  the  handsome 
appearance  of  vineyards  and  olive  grounds?  I^et  me  cut 
the  matter  short.  Nothing  can  be  either  more  rich  in  use, 
or  more  elegant  in  appearance  than  ground  well  tilled  ; 
to  the  enjoyment  of  which  old  age  is  so  far  from  being 
an  obstacle,  that  it  is  even  an  invitation  and  allurement. 
For  where  can  that  age  be  better  warmed  either  by  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  or  by  the  fire,  or  again  be  more  healthfully 
refreshed  by  shades  or  waters  ?  Let  the  young,  therefore, 
keep  to  themselves  their  arms,  horses,  spears,  clubs,  ten- 
nis-ball, swimmings  and  races :  to  us  old  men  let  them 
leave  out  of  many  amusements  the  tali  and  tessercep-  and 
even  in  that  matter  it  may  be  as  they  please,  since  old 
age  can  be  happy  without  these  amusements. 

XVII.  For  many  purposes  the  books  of  Xenophon  are 
very  useful ;  which  read,  I  pray  you,  with  diligence,  as 
5''ou  are  doing.  At  what  length  is  agriculture  praised  by 
him  in  that  book,  which  treats  of  the  management  of 
private  property,  and  which  is  styled  "  C^conomicus.''^ 

1  Tesserce,  had  six  sides  marked  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  like  our  dice.  The  tali  had 
four  sides  longwise,  the  ends  not  being  regarded.  The  lowest  throw  (unio)y 
the  ace,  was  called  canis  ;  the  highest  {senio  or  sice),  was  called  Venus  ;  the 
dice-box,  Fritillus. 

2  CEconomicus .   A  dialogue  of  Xenophon,  in  which  he  treats  of  the ; 
agement  of  a  farm,  horses,  etc. 
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And  that  you  may  understand  that  nothing  to  him  ap- 
pears so  kingly  as  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  Socrates  in 
that  book  converses  with  Critobulus,  [and  remarks]  that 
Cyrus  the  younger/  king  of  the  Persians,  pre-eminent  in 
talent  and  the  glory  of  his  empire,  when  Lysander^  the 
Lacedaemonian,  a  man  of  the  highest  valor,  had  come  to 
him  at  Sardis,  and  had  brought  to  him  presents  from  the 
allies,  both  in  other  respects  was  courteous  and  kind  toward 
Lysander ,  and  in  particular  showed  to  him  an  inclosed  piece 
of  ground  planted  with  great  care.  And  that  when  Ly- 
sander admired  both  the  tallness  of  the  trees  and  the  lines 
arranged  in  a  quincunx,  and  the  ground  well  cultivated 
and  clear,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  perfumes  which  were 
breathed  from  the  flowers,  he  said  that  he  admired  not  only 
the  diligence,  but  also  the  skilfulness  of  the  man  b}^  whom 
these  grounds  had  been  planned  and  measured  out ;  and 
that  Cyrus  answered  him,  *'  Well,  it  was  I  who  planned  all 
these  grounds  ;  mine  are  the  rows,  mine  the  laying  out ; 
many  also  of  these  trees  were  planted  by  my  own  hand. " 
That  then  Lysander,  beholding  his  purple  robe  and  the 
elegance  of  his  person,  and  his  Persian  dress  adorned  with 
much  gold  and  many  jewels,  said,  "  O  Cyrus,  they  truly 
report  you  as  happy,  since  excellence  is  combined  with 
your  fortune  !  "  This  lot  then  old  men  may  enjoy  ;  nor 
does  age  hinder  us  from  retaining  the  pursuit  both  of 
other  things,  and  especially  of  cultivating  the  land,  even 
to  the  last  period  of  old  age.  In  the  case  of  Marcus 
Valerius  Corvus,  we  have  heard  that  he  continued  to  live 
to  his  hundredth  year,  while  when  his  (active)  life  had 
been  spent,  he  lived  in  the  country  and  tiUed  the  land  : 

^  Cyrus  the  younqer.  He  attempted  to  dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cynaxa,  b.c.  401. 

2  Lysander  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Mgoe,  Potom.os, 
B  C.  406,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
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between  whose  first  and  sixth  consulship  forty-six  years 
intervened.  Thus,  as  long  a  period  of  life  as  our  ances- 
tors considered  to  reach  to  the  beginning  of  old  age,  just 
so  long  was  the  career  of  his  honors  :  and  the  close  of  his 
life  was  happier  on  this  account  than  the  middle,  because 
it  had  more  of  authority  and  less  of  toil.  Now  authority 
is  the  crown  of  old  age.  How  great  was  it  in  I,ucius 
Caecilius  Metellus !  how  great  in  Atilius  Calatinus  !  on 
whom  was  that  singular  inscription — "Many  nations 
agree  that  he  was  the  leading  man  of  the  people."  It  is 
a  well-known  epitaph,  inscribed  on  his  tomb.  He  there- 
fore was  justly  dignified,  about  whose  praises  the  report 
of  all  men  was  concurrent.  How  great  a  man  have  we 
seen  in  Publius  Crassus,  late  pontifex  maximus ;  how 
great  a  man  subsequently  in  Marcus  Lepidus,  invested 
with  the  same  sacerdotal  office  !  Why  should  I  speak  of 
Paulus  or  Africanus  ?  or,  as  I  have  already  done,  about 
Maximus?  men  not  only  in  whose  expressed  judgment, 
but  even  in  whose  acquiescence  authority  resided.  Old 
age,  especially  an  honored  old  age,  has  so  great  author- 
ity, that  this  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  pleasures  of 
youth. 

XVIII.  But  in  my  whole  discourse  remember  that  I 
am  praising  that  old  age  which  is  established  on  the  found- 
ations of  youth :  from  which  this  is  effected  which  I  once 
asserted  with  the  great  approbation  of  all  present — that 
wretched  was  the  old  age  which  had  to  defend  itself  by 
speaking.  Neither  gray  hairs  nor  wrinkles  can  suddenly 
catch  respect ;  but  the  former  part  of  life  honorably  spent, 
reaps  the  fruits  of  authority  at  the  close.  For  these  very 
observances,  which  seem  light  and  common,  are  marks  of 
honor — to  be  saluted,  to  be  sought  after,  to  receive  prec- 
edence, to  have  persons  rising  up  to  you,  to  be  attended 
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on  the  way,  to  be  escorted  home,  to  be  consiilted  ;  points 
which,  both  among  us  and  in  other  states,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  the  most  excellent  in  their  morals,  are  the 
most  scrupulously  observed.  They  say  that  Lysander  the 
Lacedaemonian,  whom  I  mentioned  a  little  above,  was 
accustomed  to  remark,  that  Lacedsemon  was  the  most 
honorable  abode  for  old  age  ;  for  nowhere  is  so  much 
conceded  to  that  time  of  life,  nowhere  is  old  age  more 
respected.  Nay,  further,  it  is  recorded  that  when  at 
Athens,  during  the  games,  a  certain  elderly  person  had 
entered  the  theatre,  a  place  was  nowhere  offered  him  in 
that  large  assembly  by  his  own  townsmen  ;  but  when  he 
had  approached  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  as  they  were 
embassadors,  had  taken  their  seats  together  in  a  particular 
place,  they  all  rose  up  and  invited  the  old  man  to  a  seat ; 
and  when  reiterated  applause  had  been  Destowed  upon 
them  by  the  whole  assembly,  one  of  them  remarked  that 
the  Athenians  knew  what  was  right,  but  were  unwilling  to 
do  it.  There  are  many  excellent  rules  in  our  college,  ^  but 
this  of  which  I  am  treating  especially,  that  in  proportion 
as  each  man  has  the  advantage  in  age,  so  he  takes  prece- 
dence in  giving  his  opinion ;  and  older  augurs  are  pre- 
ferred not  only  to  those  who  are  higher  in  office,  but  even 
to  such  as  are  in  actual  command.  What  pleasures,  then, 
of  the  body  can  be  compared  with  the  privileges  of  au- 
thority? which  they  who  have  nobly  employed  seem  to 
me  to  have  consummated  the  drama  of  life,  and  not  like 
inexpert  performers  to  have  broken  down  in  the  last  act. 
Still  old  men  are  peevish,  and  fretful,  and  passionate,  and 
immanageable — nay,  if  we  seek  for  such,  also  covetous  : 
but  these  are  the  faults  of  their  characters,  not  of  their 

^/n  nostro  collegio.     The  College  of  Augurs  is  here  meant,  which  Cicer* 
calls  "amplissimi  sacerdotii  collegium." 
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old  age.  And  yet  that  peevishness  and  those  fatilts  which 
I  have  mentioned  have  some  excuse,  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory indeed,  but  such  as  may  be  admitted.  They  fancy 
that  they  are  neglected,  despised,  made  a  jest  of;  besides, 
in  a  weak  state  of  body  every  offense  is  irritating.  All 
which  defects,  however,  are  extenuated  by  good  disposi- 
tions and  qualities ;  and  this  may  be  discovered  not  only 
in  real  life,  but  on  the  stage,  from  the  two  brothers  that 
are  represented  in  the  Brothers  ;  ^  how  much  austerity  in 
the  one,  and  how  much  gentleness  in  the  other  !  Such  is 
the  fact :  for  as  it  is  not  every  wine,  so  it  is  not  every  man's 
life,  that  grows  sour  from  old  age.  I  approve  of  gravity 
in  old  age,  but  this  in  a  moderate  degree,  like  every 
thing  else  ;  harshness  by  no  means. ^  What  avarice  in  an 
old  man  can  propose  to  itself  I  can  not  conceive  :  for  can 
any  thing  be  more  absurd  than,  in  proportion  as  less  of 
our  journey  remains,  to  seek  a  greater  supply  of  pro- 
visions ? 

XIX.  A  fourth  reason  remains,  which  seems  most  of 
all  to  distress  and  render  anxious  our  time  of  life,  namely, 
the  near  approach  of  death,  which  certainly  can  not  be 
far  distant  from  old  age.  O  wretched  old  man,  who  in  so 
long  a  time  of  life  hath  not  seen  that  death  is  a  thing  to 
be  despised !  Which  either  ought  altogether  to  be  re- 
garded with  indifference,  if  it  entirely  annihilates  the 
mind,  or  ought  even  to  be  desired,  if  it  leads  it  to  a  place 

^  Adelphi.  A  play  of  Terence  :  Demea  and  Micio  are  the  names  of  the 
two  old  men  alluded  to  here. 

2  "  Nothing  is  more  despicable  or  more  miserable,  than  the  old  age  of  a 
passionate  man.  When  the  vigor  of  youth  fails  him,  and  his  amusements 
pall  with  frequent  repetition,  his  occasional  rage  sinks  by  decay  of  strength 
into  peevishness  ■  that  peevishness,  for  want  of  novelty  and  variety,  be- 
eomes  habitual ;  the  world  falls  off  from  around  him,  and  he  is  left,  as  Homer 
expresses  it,  'c^oivvr^tov  0iAoc  K^p,'  to  devour  hia  own  heart  in  solitude  an<J 
contempt."— Rambler,  No.  11. 
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where  it  is  destined  to  be  immortal.  ^     Yet  no  third  alter- 
native certainly  can  be  found. 

What,  therefore,  shotdd  I  fear,  if  after  death  I  am  sure 
either  not  to  be  miserable  or  to  be  happy  ?  Although 
who  is  so  foolish,  though  he  be  young,  as  to  be  assured 
that  he  will  live  even  till  evening?  Nay,  that  period  of 
life  has  many  more  probabilities  of  death  than  ours  has: 
young  men  more  readily  fall  into  diseases,  suffer  more 
severely,  are  cured  with  more  difficulty,  and  therefore 
few  arrive  at  old  age.  Did  not  this  happen  so,  we  should 
live  better  and  more  wisely,  for  intelligence,  and  reflec- 
tion, and  judgment  reside  in  old  men,  and  if  there  had 
been  none  of  them,  no  states  could  exist  at  all.  But  I 
return  to  the  imminence  of  death.  What  charge  is  that 
against  old  age,  since  you  see  it  to  be  common  to  youth 

1  "  I  thank  God  I  have  not  those  straight  ligaments  er  narrow  obliga- 
tions to  the  world  as  to  dote  on  life,  or  to  be  convulst  and  tremble  at  the 
name  of  death  :  not  that  I  am  insensible  of  the  dread  and  horror  thereof, 
or  by  tiiking  into  the  bowels  of  the  deceased  continual  sight  of  anatomies, 
skeletons,  or  cadaverous  reliques  like  vespillores,  or  grav  -makers ;  I  am 
become  stupid,  or  have  forgot  the  apprehension  of  mortality,  1  uC  that  mar- 
shaling all  the  honors,  and  contemplating  the  extremities  thereof,!  find 
not  any  thing  therein  able  to  daunt  my  courage  of  a  man,  much  less  a  well 
resolved  Christian ;  and  therefore  am  not  angry  at  the  error  of  our  first 
parents,  or  unwilling  to  bear  a  part  of  tliig  common  fall,  and,  like  the  best 
of  them,  to  die ;  that  is,  to  cease  to  breathe,  to  take  a  farewell  of  the  ele- 
ments, to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment,  to  be  within  one  instant  of 
a  spirit.  When  I  take  a  full  view  and  circle  of  myself  without  this  rea- 
sonable moderator  and  equal  piece  of  justice,  I  do  conceive  myself  the 
miserablest  person  extant;  were  there  not  another  life  that  I  hope  for,  all 
the  vanities  of  this  world  should  not  intreat  a  moment's  breath  from  me  ; 
could  the  devil  work  my  belief  to  imagine  I  could  never  die,  I  would  not 
outlive  that  very  thought;  I  have  so  abject  a  conceit  of  this  common  way 
of  existence,  this  retaining  to  the  sun  and  elements — I  can  not  think  this 
is  to  be  a  man,  or  to  live  according  to  the  dignity  of  humanity:  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  better,  I  can  with  patience  embrace  this  life ;  yet  in  my  best 
m;^ditations  do  often  defy  death ;  I  honor  any  man  that  contemns  it,  nor 
can  highly  love  any  that  is  afraid  of  it.  This  makes  me  naturally  love  a 
soldier,  and  honor  those  tattered  and  contemptible  regiments  that  will  die 
at  the  command  of  a  sergeant.  For  a  pagan,  there  may  be  some  motives 
to  be  in  love  with  life  ;  but  for  a  Christian  to  be  amazed  at  death,  I  see  not 
how  he  can  escape  this  dilemma,  that  he  is  too  sensible  of  this  life,  or  hope, 
less  of  the  life  to  come."— Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Eeligio  Medici,  chap, 
xxxyiii. 

3 
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also  ?  I  experienced  not  only  in  the  case  of  my  own  ex"« 
cellent  son,  but  also  in  that  of  your  brothers,  Scipio,  men 
plainly  marked  out  for  the  highest  distinction,  that  death 
was  common  to  every  period  of  life.  Yet  a  young  man 
hopes  that  he  will  live  a  long  time,  which  expectation 
an  old  man  can  not  entertain.  His  hope  is  but  a  foolish 
one:  for  what  can  be  more  foolish  than  to  regard  uncer- 
tainties as  certainties,  delusions  as  truths  ?  An  old  man 
indeed  has  nothing  to  hope  for;  yet  he  is  in  so  much  the 
happier  state  than  a  young  one;  since  he  has  already 
attained  what  the  other  is  only  hoping  for.  The  one  is 
wishing  to  live  long,  the  other  has  lived  long.  And  yet, 
good  gods  !  what  is  there  in  man's  life  that  can  be  called 
long  ?  For  allow  the  latest  period :  let  us  anticipate  the 
age  of  the  kings  of  the  Tartessii.  For  there  dwelt,  as  I 
find  it  recorded,  a  man  named  Arganthonius  at  Gades,* 
■who  reigned  for  eighty  years,  and  lived  120.  But  to  my 
mind,  nothing  whatever  seems  of  long  duration,  in  which 
there  is  any  end.  For  when  that  arrives,  then  the  time 
which  has  passed  has  flowed  away ;  that  only  remains 
which  you  have  secured  by  virtue  and  right  conduct. 
Hours  indeed  depart  from  us,  and  days  and  months  and 
years  ;  nor  does  past  time  ever  return,  nor  can  it  be  dis- 
covered what  is  to  follow.  Whatever  time  is  assigned 
to  each  to  live,  with  that  he  ought  to  be  content;  for 
neither  need  the  drama  be  performed  entire  by  the  actor, 
in  order  to  give  satisfaction,  provided  he  be  approved  in 
whatever  act  he  may  be  :  nor  need  the  wise  man  live  till 
iheplaudite.'^  For  the  short  period  of  life  is  long  enough 

^  Gades,  a  small  Island  in  the  Atlantic,  now  Cadiz.    It  was  anciently 
called  Tartessus  and  Erythia. 

3  The  last  word  of  the  play  which  invites  the  applause  of  the  audience. 
It  ie  here  equivalent  to  the  phrase,  "  the  fall  of  the  curtain." 
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for  living  well  and  honorably;^  and  if  you  should  advance 
further,  you  need  no  more  grieve  than  farmers  do  when 
the  loveliness  of  spring-time  hath  passed,  that  summer 
and  autumn  have  come.  For  spring  represents  the  time 
of  youth,  and  gives  promise  of  the  future  fruits  ;  the  re^ 
maining  seasons  are  intended  for  plucking  and  gathering 
in  those  fruits.  Now  the  harvest  of  old  age,  as  I  have 
often  said,  is  the  recollection  and  abundance  of  blessings 
previously  secured.  In  truth  every  thing  that  happens 
agreeably  to  nature  is  to  be  reckoned  among  blessings. 
What,  however,  is  so  agreeable  to  nature  as  for  an  old 
man  to  die?  which  even  is  the  lot  of  the  young,  though 
narure  opposes  and  resists.  And  thus  it  is  that  young 
men  seem  to  me  to  die,  just  as  when  the  violence  of 
flame  is  extinguished  by  a  flood  of  water ;  whereas  old 
men  die,  as  the  exhausted  fire  goes  out,  spontaneously, 
without  the  exertion  of  any  force ;  and  as  fruits  when 
they  are  green  are  plucked  by  force  from  the  trees,  but 
when  ripe  and  mellow  drop  off,  so  violence  takes  away 
their  lives  from  youths,  maturity  from  old  men  ;  a  state 

1 "  Glory  is  the  portion  of  virtue,  tlie  sweet  reward  of  honorable  toils, 
the  triumphant  crown  which  covers  the  thoughtful  head  of  the  disinte- 
rested patriot,  or  the  dusty  brow  of  the  victorious  warrior.  Elevated  by  so 
sublime  a  prize,  the  man  of  virtue  looks  down  with  contempt  on  all  the 
allurements  of  pleasure,  and  all  the  menances  of  danger.  Death  itself 
loses  its  terrors  when  he  considers  that  its  dominion  extends  only  over  a 
part  of  hjm,  and  that,  in  spite  of  death  and  time,  the  rage  of  the  elements, 
and  the  endless  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  he  is  assured  of  an  immortal 
fame  among  all  the  sons  of  men.  There  is  surely  a  Being  who  presides 
over  the  universe ;  and  who  with  infinite  wisdom  and  power  has  rt-duced 
the  jarring  elements  into  just  order  and  proportion.  Let  speculative  rea- 
Boners  dispute  how  far  this  beneficent  Being:  extends  his  care,  and  whf  tht  r 
he  prolongs  our  existence  beyond  the  grave,  in  order  to  bestow  on  virtue 
its  just  reward,  and  render  it  fullj-  triumphant.  The  man  of  morals,  with- 
out deciding  any  thing  on  so  dubious  a  sulject,  is  satisfied  with  the  por- 
tion marked  out  to  him  by  the  supreme  Disposer  of  all  things.  Gratefully 
he  accepts  of  that  further  reward  prepared  for  him  ;  but  is  disappointed, 
he  thinks  not  virtue  an  empty  name,  but  justly  esteeming  it  its  own  re- 
ward, he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  bounty  of  his  Creator,  who,  by  call- 
ing him  into  existence,  has  thereby  affo'-ded  htm  an  opportunity  of  once 
acquiring  so  invaluable  a  possession." — Mume's  Essays,  Essay  16. 
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which  to  me  indeed  is  so  delightful  that  the  nearer  I  ap- 
proach to  death,  I  seem  as  it  were  to  be  getting  sight  of 
land,  and  at  length,  after  a  long  voyage,  to  be  just  com- 
ing into  harbor.  1 

i  XX.  Of  all  the  periods  of  life  there  is  a  definite  limit; 
but  of  old  age  there  is  no  limit  fixed ;  and  life  goes  on 
very  well  in  it,  so  long  as  you  are  able  to  follow  up  and 
attend  to  the  duty  of  your  situation,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  care  nothing  about  death;  whence  it  happens- 
that  old  age  is  even  of  higher  spirit  and  bolder  than 
youth.  Agreeable  to  this  was  the  answer  given  to  Pisis-- 
tratus,2  the  tyrant,  by  Solon;  when  on  the  former  inquir- 
ing, "in  reliance  on  what  hope  he  so  boldly  withstood 
him,"  the  latter  is  said  to  have  answered,  "  on  old  age." 

^"It  is  curious  to  observe  tlie  difference  in  the  estimate  formed  by 
Cicero  and  the  great  moralist  of  the  last  century  on  the  condition  of  old 
age  and  the  proximity  of  death.  A  difference  depending  partly,  no  doubt, 
upon  the  temperament  of  the  two  men,  but  still  more  on  their  religious 
notions.  The  other  miseries  which  waylay  our  passage  through  the  world, 
wisdom  may  escape,  and  fortitude  may  conquer;  by  caution  and  circum- 
spection, we  may  steal  along  with  very  little  to  obstruct  or  incommode  us", 
by  spirit  and  vigor  we  may  force  a  way,  and  reward  the  vesbalion  by  con-i 
quest,  by  the  pleasures  of  victory.  But  a  time  must  come  when  our  policy 
and  bravery  shall  be  equally  usrtess  ;  when  Ave  shall  all  sink  into  helpless- 
ness and  sadness,  without  any  power  of  receiving  solace  from  the  pleasures 
that  have  formerly  delighted  us,  or  any  prospect  of  emerging  into  a  second 
possession  of  the  blessings  that  we  have  lost.  However  age  may  discour- 
age us  by  its  appearance  from  considering  it  in  prospect,  we  shall  aP  by 
degrees  certainly  be  old,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  inquire  what  provision 
can  be  made  against  that  time  of  distress  ?  what  happiness  can  be  stored 
up  against  the  winter  of  life  ?  and  how  we  may  pass  our  latter  years  with 
serenity  and  cheerfulness?  If  it  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of 
manfeind,  that  not  even  the  best  seasons  of  life  are  able  to  supply  suffi- 
cient gratifications  without  anticipating  uncertain  felicities,  it  can  not 
surely  be  supposed  that  old  age,  worn  with  labors,  harassed  with  anxieties, 
and  tortured  with  diseases,  should  have  any  gladness  of  its  own,  or  feel 
any  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of  the  present.  All  the  comfort 
that  can  now  be  expected  must  be  recalled  from  the  past,  or  borrowed  from 
the  future;  the  past  is  very  soon  exhausted;  all  the  events  or  actions  of 
which  the  memory  can  afford  pleasure,  are  quickly  recollected ;  and  the 
future  lies  beyond  the  grave,  where  it  can  be  reached  only  by  virtue  and 
devotion.  Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  of  decaying  man." 
—Rambler,  No.  69. 

2  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  reigned  thirty-three  years,  and  died 
about  B.C.  527. 
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The  happiest  end  of  life  is  this — when  the  mind  and  the 
other  senses  being  unimpaired,  the  same  nature,  which 
put  it  together,  takes  asunder  her  own  work.  As  in  the 
case  of  a  ship  or  a  house,  he  who  built  them  takes  them 
down  most  easily  ;  so  the  same  nature  which  has  com- 
pacted man,  most  easily  breaks  him  up.  Besides,  every 
fastening  of  glue,  when  fresh,  is  with  difficulty  torn 
asunder,  but  easily  when  tried  by  time.  Hence  it  is  that 
that  short  remnant  of  life  should  be  neither  greedily 
coveted,  nor  without  reason  given  up  :  and  Pythagoras 
forbids  us  to  abandon  the  station  or  post  of  life  without 
the  orders  of  our  commander,  that  is  of  God.  ^     There  is 

^Upon  this  passage  Melmoth  has  a  note,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract :  "Although  the  practice  of  suicide  too  generally  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  yet  it  was  a  practice  condemned  by  the 
best  and  wisest  of  cheir  philosophers.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  ex- 
press than  the  prohibition  of  Pythagoras  with  respect  to  this  act,  as  cited 
by  Cicero  in  the  present  passage  ;  and  in  this  he  was  followed  both  by 
Socrates  and  Plato,  those  noblest  and  most  enlightened  of  the  pagan 
moralists,  considered  suicide  as  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  having  placed  man  in  his  present  post,  hath 
reserved  to  himself  alone  the  right  of  determining  the  proper  time  for  his 
dismiission.  Agreeably  to  these  principles,  Cicero  in  his  relation  of 
Scipio's  dream,  represents  the  departed  spirit  of  Emilius  as  assuring  his 
son,  who  had  expressed  an  impatience  of  joining  him  in  the  heavenly  man- 
sions, that  there  was  no  admittance  into  those  regions  of  felicity  for  the 
man  who  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  them  by  his  own  ui:iauthorized 
act.  The  Platonic  poet,  it  is  well  known,  places  those  unhappy  persons  in 
a  state  of  punishment,  who  not  having  the  piety  and  the  courage  to  sup- 
port their  misfortunes  with  due  resignation,  impiously  endeavored  to 
deliver  themselves  by  ventnr'ng  to  be  their  own  executioners." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  most  approved  moralists  among  the  an- 
cient nhilosophers ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
was  more  relaxed  upon  this  important  article  ;  but  although  they  did  not 
scruple  to  represent  it  even  as  a  duty  in  some  very  particidnr  circum- 
stances, they  ought,  if  they  had  reasoned  consequentially  from  their  own 
principles,  to  have  held  it  for*  as  highly  criminal  in  all.  For  there  is  no 
precept  of  morality  which  they  inculcate  more  frequently,  nor  in  stronger 
terms,  than  an  unlimited  submission  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence; 
the  truth  is,  the  ancient  writers  of  this  sect  are  not  more  at  variance  witli 
reason  than  with  themselves  in  what  they  have  delivered  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Inconsistency,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  characteristical  marks  of  the 
"Stocial  system,  as  Plutiroh  has  proved  1  y  a  variety  of  instances  drawn 
from  the  wi-itings  of  Chrysippus.  Those  of  Seneca  and  Epictetus  may 
equally  be  produced  in  support  of  the  same  charge,  so  far  at  least  as  re 
lates  to  their  eentiments  on  the  present  question ;  for  they  sometimes  con* 
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indeed  a  saying  of  the  wise  Solon,  in  which  he  declares 
that  he  does  not  wish  his  own  death  to  be  unattended  by 
the  grief  and  lamentation  of  friends.  He  wishes,  I  sup- 
pose, that  he  should  be  dear  to  his  friends.  But  I  knov 
^ot  whether  Ennius  does  not  say  with  more  propriety, 

"  Let  no  one  pay  me  honor  with  tears,  nor  celebrate  my  funeral 
'  with  mourning.-' 

He  conceives  that  a  death  ought  not  to  be  lamented 

tend  for  the  lawfulness  of  suicide  without  any  restriction,  sometimes  only 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  sometimes  zealously  press  upon 
their  disciples,  as  an  indispensable  obligation ,  the  duty  ot  a  pious  acquies- 
cence under  all  the  various  calamities  of  human  life. 

Agreeably  to  this  last  position,  Seneca,  in  answer  to  a  querulous  letter 
he  had  received  from  his  friend  Lucilius,  writes  thus: — "A  wise  and  good 
man,"  says  he,  "should  stand  prepared  for  all  events,  remembering  that 
he  is  destined  to  pass  through  a  world  where  pain  and  sorrow,  disease  and 
infirmity,  are  posted  in  his  way.  It  is  not  in  his  power  to  change  these 
conditions  upon  which  he  receives  his  present  existence;  but  it  certainly 
is  to  submit  to  them  with  such  fortitude  and  acquiescence  in  the  laws  of 
nature  as  becomes  a  virtuous  mind.  It  should  be  our  constant  endeavor, 
therefore,  to  reconcile  our  minds  to  these  unalterable  laws  of  Providence, 
and  to  submit  to  them  without  murmur  or  complaint ;  fully  persuaded  that 
every  thing  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  government  of  the  world  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Being.  To  deliver  himself  up  to  that  Being 
with  an  implicit  and  unreserved  resignation,  is  the  merit  of  a  truly  great 
soul,  as  it  is  of  a  base  and  little  mind  to  entertain  unworthy  suspicions  of 
the  order  established  in  the  world  to  attempt  to  break  through  the  laws  of 
Providence  ;  and  instead  of  correcting  his  own  ways,  impiously  presumed 
to  correct  the  ways  of  God." — Sen.  Ess.  107. 

To  the  same  purpose,  and  with  equal  inconsistency,  is  the  doctrine  of 
Epictetus ;  on  the  one  hand  telling  those  who  complain  under  the  pressure 
of  any  calamity  that  they  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  power,  and  on  the 
other  exhorting  them  to  bear  with  a  patient  composure  of  mind  the  evils 
that  attend  human  life,  and  not  presume  to  deliver  themselves  by  an  un- 
warranted desertion  of  that  post  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  has  thought 
proper  to  place  them. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cases  of  soldiers,  suicide  was  not  forbidden  by 
the  Roman  law,  nor  was  it  discountenanced  by  public  opinion.  Voluntary 
suicide^  by  the  law  of  England  is  a  crime ;  and  every  suicide  is  presumed 
to  be  voluntary  until  the  contrary  is  made  apparent.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  even  English  moralists  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  con- 
demning it ;  both  Hume  and  Godwin  submit  it  to  the  test  of  a  mere  calcu- 
lation of  expediency.  The  f!ode  Penal  of  France  contains  no  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  suicide.  Of  the  modern  codes  of  Germany,  some  adopt 
the  silence  of  the  French  code,  and  others  vary  in  their  particular  provi- 
sions, In  the  Bavarian  and  Saxon  codes,  suicide  is  not  mentioned.  The 
Prussian  code  forbids  all  mutilation  of  the  dead  body  of  a  self-murderer, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  declares  that  it  shall  be  buried  without 
any  marks  of  respect,  otherwise  suitable  to  the  rauk  of  the  deceased. 
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which  an  immortality  follows.  Besides  a  dying  man  may 
have  some  degree  of  consciousness,  but  that  for  a  short 
time,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  old  man  :  after  death, 
indeed,  consciousness  either  does  not  exist,  or  it  is  a 
thing  to  be  desired.  But  this  ought  to  bie  a  subject  of 
study  from  our  youth  to  be  indifferent  about  death  ;  with- 
out which  study  no  one  can  be  of  tranquil  mind.  For  die 
we  certainly  must,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  on 
this  very  day.  He,  therefore,  who  at  all  hours  dreads  im- 
pending death,  how  can  he  be  at  peace  in  his  mind  ?  con- 
cerning which  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  such  long 
discussion,  when  I  call  to  mind  not  only  Lucius  Brutus, 
who  was  slain  in  liberating  his  country  ;  nor  the  two 
Decii,  who  spurred  on  their  steeds  to  a  voluntary  death  ; 
nor  Marcus  Atilius,^  who  set  out  to  execution,  that  he 
might  keep  a  promise  pledged  to  the  enemy ;  nor  the 
two  Scipios,  who  even  with  their  very  bodies  sought  to 
obstruct  the  march  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  nor  your  grand- 
father Lucius  Paulus,'^  who  by  his  death  atoned  for  the 
temerity  of  his  colleague"  in  the  disgraceful  defeat  at 
Cannse ;  nor  Marcus  Marcellus,"  whose  corpse  not  even 
the  most  merciless  foe  suffered  to  go  without  the  honor 
of  sepidcher :  but  that  our  legions,  as  I  have  remarked  in 
my  Antiquities,  have  often  gone  with  cheerful  and  un- 
daunted mind  to  that  place  from  which  they  believed  that 
they  should  never  return.  Shall,  then,  well-instructed 
old  men  be  afraid  of  that  which  young  men,  and  they  not 
only  ignorant,  but  mere  peasants,  despise  ?  On  the  whole, 

^  Better  known  to  the  English  reader  by  the  name  of  Regulus, 

2  Lucius  Paulus  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  which  was  brought  on  by 
the  rashness  of  his  colleagues,  Terentius  Varro,  B.C.  216 :  40,000  Romans 
were  killed  in  this  battle. 

3  M.  MarcelluSf  a  Roman  consul  who  fought  against  Hannibal.  He  was 
killed  in  an  ambuscade,  a.u.g.  546. 
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as  it  seemed  to  me  indeed,  a  satiety  of  all  pursuits  causes 
a  satiety  of  life.  There  are  pursuits  peculiar  to  boyhood ; 
do  therefore  young  men  regret  the  loss  of  them?  There 
are  also  some  of  early  youth  ;  does  that  now  settled  age, 
which  is  called  middle  life,  seek  after  these?  There  are 
also  some  of  this  period  ;  neither  are  they  looked  for  by 
old  age.  There  are  some  final  pursuits  of  old  age  ;  ac- 
cordingly, as  the  pursuits  of  the  earlier  parts  of  life  fall 
into  disuse,  so  also  do  those  of  old  age  ;  and  when  this 
has  taken  place,  satiety  of  life  brings  on  the  seasonable 
period  of  death.  ^ 

XXI.  Indeed  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  venture  to 
tell  you  what  I  myself  think  concerning  death ;  because  I 
fancy  I  see  it  so  much  the  more  clearly,  in  proportion  as  I 
am  less  distant  from  it.  I  am  persuaded  that  your  fathers, 
Publius  Scipio,and  CaiusLselius,  men  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence and  very  dear  friends  of  mine,  are  living ;  and  that 
life  too  which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  life. ^  For  while 

1  "  Confound  not  the  distinctions  of  thy  life  which  nature  hath  diTided, 
that  is  youth,  adolescence,  manhood,  and  old  age ;  nor,  in  these  divided 
periods,  wherein  thou  art  in  a  manner  four,  conceive  thyself  but  one. 
Let  every  division  be  happy  in  its  proper  virtues,  nor  one  vice  run  through 
all.  Let  each  distinction  have  its  salutaiy  transition,  and  'critically  de- 
liver thee  from  the  imperfections  of  the  former,  so  ordering  the  whole  that 
prudence  and  virtue  may  have  the  largest  section.  Do  as  a  child,  but  when 
thou  art  a  child,  and  ride  not  on  a  reed  at  twenty.  He  who  hath  not  taken 
leave  of  the  follies  of  his  youth,  and  in  his  maturer  state  scarce  got  out  of 
that  division,  disproportionately  divideth  his  days,  crowds  up  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  and  leaves  too  narrow  a  corner  for  the  age  of  wisdom,  and  so 
hath  room  to  be  a  man  scarce  longer  than  he  hath  been  a  youth.  Rather 
than  to  make  this  confusion  anticipate  the  virtues  of  age,  and  live  long  with- 
out the  infirmities  of  it.  So  mayest  thou  count  up  thy  daj's,  as  some  do 
Adam"s,  that  is  by  anticipation.  So  mayest  thou  be  co-etaneous  unto  thy 
elders,  and  a  father  unto  thy  cotemporaries." — Sir  T.  Browne's  "  Christian 
Morals,'-  part  3,  ch   8. 

2  In  another  of  his  writings,  "  The  Tusculan  Questions,"  Cicero  thus  ex- 
presses himself  :  "  There  is,  I  knoAv  not  how,  in  minds,  a  certain  presage  as 
it  were,  of  a  future  existence.  And  this  takes  the  deepest  root,  and  is  most 
discoverable  in  the  greatest  geniuses  and  most  exalted  minds."  It  was  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  that  far  more  distinct  and  elevated  views  should  be 
entertained  upon  this  subject  subsequently  to  the  dawn  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  observe  both  the  resemblances 
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we  are  shut  up  in  th.is  prison  of  the  body,  we  are  fulfilling 
as  it  were  the  function  and  painful  task  of  destiny  :  for  the 
heaven-born  soul  has  been  degraded  from  its  dweUing- 

and  the  contrasts  which  obtain  between  the  views  of  Cicero,  the  most  en- 
lightened of  heathen  advocates  for  the  soul's  immortality,  and  of  Christian 
moralists — the  analogies  doubtless  arising  from  the  universality  and  in- 
stinctiveness  of  the  notion,  and  the  differences  being  readily  explained  by 
the  fuller  light  shed  upon  the  subject  by  the  Christian  reveJatiou.  V,'e  will 
select  Addison  as  one  of  the  most  charming,  if  not  one  of  the  most  profound 
of  the  latter  school.  In  stating  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  cf  the 
soul,  in  one  of  his  elegant  essays,  he  has  the  following  observations  :— "I 
consider  these  several  proofs  drawn :  First,  from  the  nature  of  the  soul  it- 
self, and  particularly  its  immateriality,  which  though  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  eternity  of  its  duration,  has,  I  think,  been  evinced  to  almost  a 
demonstration.  Secondly,  from  its  passions  and  sentiments.  As  particu- 
larly from  its  love  of  existence,  its  horror  of  annihilation,  and  its  hopes  of 
immi  rtality,  with  that  secret  satisfaction  which  it  finds  in  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  that  uneasiness  which  follows  in  it  upon  the  commission  of  vice. 
Thirdly,  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whose  justice,  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  veracity,  are  all  concerned  in  this  great  point.  But  among 
these  and  other  excellent  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  there 
is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  progress  of  the  soul  to  its  perfection,  with- 
out a  possibility  of  its  ever  arriving  at  it,  which  is  a  hint  that  1  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  opened  and  improved  by  others  who  have  written  upon 
this  subject,  though  it  seems  to  me  to  carry  a  great  weight  with  it.  How 
can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  soul,  which  is  capable  of 
such  immense  perfections,  and  of  receiving  new  improvements  to  all  eter- 
nity, shall  fall  away  into  nothing  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created  ?  Are  such 
abilities  made  for  no  purpose?  A  brute  arrives  nt  a  point  of  perfection 
that  he  can  never  pass  in  a  few  years  ;  he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  ca- 
pable of,  and  were  he  to  live  ten  thousand  more,  would  be  the  same  thing 
he  is  at  present.  Were  a  human  soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accomplish- 
ments, were  her  faculties  to  be  full  blown  and  incapable  of  further  enlarge- 
ments, I  could  imagine  it  taight  fall  away  insensibly,  and  drop  at  once  into 
a  state  of  annihilation.  But  can  we  believe  a  thinking  being  that  is  in  a 
perpetual  progress  of  improvements,  and  traveling  on  from  perfection 
to  perfection,  after  having  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  its 
Creator,  and  make  a  few  discoveries  of  his  infinite  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
power,  must  perish  at  her  first  setting  out,  and  in  the  begmning  of  her  in- 
quiries? 

"There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  consid- 
eration in  religion  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul 
makes  toward  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period 
of  it.  To  look  upon  the  soul  as  going  on  from  strength  to  strength  ;  to 
consider  that  she  is  to  shine  forever,  with  new  accessions  of  glory,  and 
brighten  to  all  eternity  ;  that  she  will  be  still  adding  virtue  to  virtue,  and 
knowledge  to  knowledge,  carries  in  it  something  wonderfully  agreeable  to 
that  amljition  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  must  be  a 
prospect  pleasing  to  God  Himself,  to  see  His  creation  forever  beautifying  in 
His  eyes,  and  drawing  nearer  to  Him  by  greater  degrees  of  reaemblance." — 
Spectator,  I^o.  111. 

3* 
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place  above,  and  as  it  were  buried  in  the  earth,  a  situation 
uncongenial  to  its  divine  and  immortal  nature.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  the  immortal  gods  have  shed  souls  into  human 
bodies  that  beings  might  exist  who  might  tend  the  earth, 
and  by  contemplating  the  order  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
might  imitate  it  in  the  manner  and  regularity  of  their; 
lives.  ^  Nor  have  reason  and  argument  alone  influenced 
me  thus  to  believe,  but  likewise  the  high  name  and 
authority  of  the  greatest  philosophers.  I  used  to  hear 
that  Pythagoras  and  the  Pythagoreans, ^  who  were  all  but 
our  neighbors,  who  were  formerly  called  the  Italian  philos- 
ophers, had  no  doubt  that  we  possess  souls  derived  from 
the  universal  divine  mind.  Moreover,  the  arguments 
were  conclusive  to  me,  which  Socrates  delivered  on  the 
last  day  of  his  life  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
soul — he  who  was  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  the 
wisest  of  all  men.  But  why  say  more !  I  have  thus  per- 
suaded myself,  such  is  my  belief:  that  since  such  is  the 
activity  of  our  souls,  so  tenacious  their  memory  of  things 
past,  and  their  sagacity  regarding  things  future — so  many 
arts,  so  many  sciences,  so  many  discoveries,  that  the  nature 


^The  Pythagoreans,  according  to  Aristotle  (Eth  Magn.  I.),  were  the  first 
■who  determined  any  thing  in  moral  philosophy.  Their  ethics  are  of  the 
loftiest  and  most  spiritual  description.  Virtue  was  with  them  a  harmony, 
an  unity,  and  an  endeavor  to  resemble  the  Deity.  The  whole  life  of  man 
should  be  an  attempt  to  represent  on  earth  the  beauty  and  harmony  dis- 
played in  the  order  of  the  universe.  The  mind  should  have  the  body  and 
the  passions  under  perfect  control ;  the  gods  should  be  worshiped  by  simple 
purifications,  offerings,  and  above  all,  by  sincerity  and  purity  of  the  heart. 

2  The  Pythagoreans  represented  the  souls  of  men  as  light  particles  of  the 
universal  soul  diffused  through  the  whole  world  (Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  i.  11). 
The  souls  of  the  gods  were  considered  as  proceeding  directly  from  the  central 
fire,  which  was  on  this  account  designated  "  mother  of  the  gods,"  while  the 
souls  of  men  proceeded  from  the  sun,  which  was  a  mere  reflux  of  the  central 
fire.  The  soul  of  man  was  divided  into  three  parts,  vou;  </)pev6s,  and  -dvos. 
The  two  former  were  considered  as  the  rational  half  of  the  soul,  and  had 
their  seat  in  the  brain  The  last,  or  t9^uju,6?,  was  the  animal  half,  and  its  seat 
was  in  the  heart.    Diog.  Laert.  viii.  19,  30.    Plut.  de  Plac.  Phil.  it.  5. 
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which  comprises  these  qualities  can  not  be  mortal  ;i  and 
since  the  mind  is  ever  in  action  and  has  no  source  of 
motion,  because  it  moves  itself,  I  believe  that  it  never 
will  find  any  end  of  motion,  because  it  never  will  part 
from  itself ;  and  that  since  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  uncom- 
pounded,  and  has  not  in  itself  any  admixture  heterogene- 
ous and  dissimilar  to  itself,  I  maintain  that  it  can  not 
undergo  dissolution ;  and  if  this  be  not  possible,  it  can  not 
perish :  and  it  is  a  strong  argument,  that  men  know  very 
many  things  before  they  are  bom,  since  when  mere  boys, 
while  they  are  learning  difficult  subjects,  they  so  quickly 
catchup  numberless  ideas,  that  they  seem  not  to  be  learn- 
ing them  for  the  first  time,  but  to  remember  them, 2  and  to 
be  calling  them  to  recollection, ^   Thus  did  our  Plato  argue. 

1  "The  sublime  attainments  which  man  has  been  capable  of  making  in 
science,  and  the  wonders  of  his  own  creative  art  in  that  magnificent  scene 
to  which  he  has  known  how  to  give  new  magnificence,  have  been  considered 
by  many  as  themselves  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  a  being  so  richly 
endowed.  VV^hen  we  view  him,  indeed,  comprehending  in  his  single  con- 
ception, the  events  of  ages  that  have  preceded  him,  and  not  content  with  the 
past,  anticipating  events  that  are  to  begin  only  in  ages  as  remote  in  futurity 
as  the  origin  of  the  universe  is  in  the  past,  measuring  the  distance  of  the 
remotest  planets,  and  naming  in  what  year  of  other  centuries,  the  nations 
that  are  now  gazing  with  astonishment  on  some  comet,  are  to  gaze  on  it  in 
its  return,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  believe  that  a  mind  which  seems 
equally  capacious  of  what  is  infinite  in  space  and  time,  should  only  be  a 
creature  whose  brief  existence  is  measurable  by  a  few  points  of  space,  and 
a  few  moments  of  eternity.'- — Brown's  Moral  Philosophy,  lect  xcvii. 

^  Beminisci  et  recordari.  See  Plato's  dialogue  called  3ieno  in  which  it 
is  attempted  to  be  shown  that  all  our  knowledge  is  the  reminiscence  of 
what  has  passed  in  some  previous  state  of  existence. 

3 "That  the  soul  had  an  existence  prior  to  her  connection  with  the  body, 
seems  to  have  been  an  opinion  of  the  highest  antiquity ;  as  it  may  be  t:  aced 
in  the  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  and  Grecian  theology,  as  far  back  as  there  are 
any  records  remaining  of  their  speculative  tenets.  This  general  notion, 
however,  was  not  maintained  universally  in  the  same  precise  sen?e.  Some 
considering  the  soul  in  its  former  state  as  subsistmg  01  ly  in  tl  e  great  soul 
of  the  universe,  while  others  held  its  prior  distinct  and  personal  individ- 
uality. Those  philosophers  who  maintained  the  latter  opinion,  at  least  the 
generality  of  them,  seem  to  have  supposed  that  the  soul  is  sent  down  into 
this  sublunary  orb  as  into  a  place  of  punishment  for  transgressions  com- 
mitted in  a  former  state.  And  this  theory  claims  the  greater  attention, not 
only  as  it  appears  to  have  been  adopted  both  by  the  Pythagoric  and  Platonic 
schools,  which  undoubtedly  produced  the  most  respectable  philosophers 
that  ever  enlightened  the  Pagan  world,  but  as  bearing  strong  marks  of  being 
primarily  derived  from  the  Mosaical  account  of  the  fall  of  man."'~{Mel. 
vaotih,  in  loco) . 
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XXII.  Moreover,  in  Xenophon,  Cyrus  the  elder,  ^  on 
his  death-bed,  discourses  thus:  ''Never  imagine,  O  my 
dearest  sons,  that  when  I  have  departed  from  you,  I  shall 
exist  nowhere,  or  cease  to  be :  for  while  I  was  with  you 
you  never  saw  my  soul ;  though  you  concluded  from  th'* 
actions  which  I  performed  that  it  was  in  this  body.  Be» 
lieve,  therefore,  that  it  still  exists,  though  you  will  see 
nothing  of  it.  Nor,  in  truth,  would  the  honors  of  illustri- 
ous men  continue  after  death,  if  their  own  spirits  did  not 
make  us  preserve  a  longer  remembrance  of  them.  I 
could  never,  indeed,  be  persuaded  that  souls,  while  they 
were  in  mortal  bodies,  lived  ;  and  when  they  had  quitted 
them,  perished:  nor,  in  truth,  that  the  soul  became 
senseless  when  it  made  its  escape  from  a  senseless  body ; 
but  that  it  then  became  wise  when  freed  from  every 
corporeal  admixture,  it  had  become  pure  and  genuine. 
Besides,  when  the  constitution  of  man  is  broken  up  by 
death,  it  is  clear  whither  each  of  its  other  parts  depart ; 
for  they  all  return  from  the  source  from  whence  they 
sprang:  whereas,  the  soul  alone,  neither  shows  itself 
when  it  is  with  us,  nor  when  it  departs.  Further,  you  see 
there  is  nothing  so  like  death  as  sleep.  Yet  the  souls  of 
persons  asleep  especially  manifest  their  divine  nature ; 
for  when  they  are  disengaged  and  free,  they  foresee  many 
future  events. 2     From  which  we  conclude  in  what  state 

1  Cyrus  Jfajor.  Tlie  character  of  this  Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  in 
his  Cyropsedia.  He  was  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Cambyses  and  Mandane, 
daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media.  He  dethroned  Astyages,  and  trans- 
ferred tlie  Persian  empire  to  the  Bledes  The  Cyropsedia  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  authentic  history,  but  as  showing  what  a  good  and  virtu- 
ous prince  ous:ht  to  be. 

2  'There  is  surely  a  nearer  apprehension  of  any  thing  that  deliehts  us 
in  our  dreams  than  in  our  waking  senses,  without  this  I  were  unhappy,  for 
ray  awakened  judgment  discontents  me,  ever  whispering  unto  me  that  I  am 
from  my  friend,  but  my  friendly  dreams  in  night  requite  me  and  make  me 
think  T  am  within  his  airms.  I  thank  God  for  my  happy  dreams,  as  I  do  for 
my  good  rest,  for  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  them  unto  reasonable  desires, 
and  such  as  can  be  content  with  a  fit  of  happiness.    And  surely,  it  isf  net » 
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melancholy  conceit  to  think  we  are  all  asleep  in  this  world,  and  that  the 
conceits  of  this  life  are  as  mere  dreams  to  those  of  the  next,  as  the  phan- 
tasms of  the  night  to  the  conceits  of  the  day.  There  is  an  equal  delusion 
in  both,  and  the  one  doth  but  seem  to  be  the  emblem  or  picture  of  the 
other ;  we  are  somewhat  more  than  ourselves  in  our  sleep,  and  the  slumber 
of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  ligation  of 
sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason,  and  our  awakening  conceptions  do  not 
match  the  fancies  of  our  sleeps.  I  am  in  no  way  facetious,  not  disposed  for 
the  mirth  and  galliardize  of  company,  yet  in  one  dream  I  can  compose  a 
whole  comedy,  behold  the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh  myself 
awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  memory  as  faithful  as  my  reason 
is  then  fruitful,  I  could  never  study  but  in  my  dreams,  and  this  time  also 
would  I  choose  for  my  devotions  ;  but  our  grosser  memories  have  then  so 
little  hold  of  our  abstracted  understandings  that  tbey  forget  the  story,  and 
can  only  relate  to  our  awakened  souls,  a  confused  and  broken  tale  of  that 
that  hath  passed.  Aristotle,  who  hath  written  a  singular  tract  on  sleep, 
hath  not,  methinks,  thoroughly  defined  it ;  nor  yet  Galen,  though  he  seem 
to  have  corrected  it;  for  those  noctambuloes  and  night-walkers,  though  in 
their  sleep,  do  yet  enjoy  the  action  of  their  senses,  we  must  therefore  say 
that  there  is  something  in  us  that  is  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Morpheus, 
and  that  those  abstracted  and  ecstatic  souls  do  walk  about  in  their  own 
corps,  as  spirits  with  the  bodies  they  assume  wherein  they  seem  to  hear,  see, 
and  feel,  though  indeed,  the  organs  are  destitute  of  sense,  and  their  natures 
of  those  faculties  that  should  inform  them.  Thus  it  is  observed  that  men 
sometimes  upon  the  hour  of  their  departure,  do  speak  and  reason  above 
themselves  ;  for  then  the  soul,  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of 
the  body,  begins  to  reason  like  herself,  and  to  discourse  in  a  strain  above 
mortality.'- — Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Religio  Medici,  part  ii.  chap   11. 

"Dreams,"  savs  Addison,  "are  an  instance  of  that  agility  and  pprfection 
which  is  naturalto  the  faculties  of  the  mind  when  they  are  disengaged  from 
the  body.  The  soul  is  clogged  and  retarded  in  her  operations  when  she 
acts  in  conjunction  with  a  companion,  that  is  so  heav^'  and  unwieldly  in  its 
motion.  But  in  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  with  what  a  sprightli- 
ness  and  alacrity  she  exerts  herself.  The  slow  of  speech  make  unpremedi- 
tated harangues,  or  converse  readily  in  languages  that  they  are  but  little 
acquainted  with.  The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in  repartees 
and  points  of  wit.  There  is  not  a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  in- 
vention, vet  in  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease  and  arti\  ity  that  we  are  not 
sensible  of  when  the  faculty  is  employed  For  instance,  I  believe  every 
one  some  time  or  other  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers,  books  or  letter,  in 
which  case  the  invention  prompts  so  readily  that  the  mind  is  imposed  upon, 
and  mistakes  its  own  suggestions  for  the  compositions  of  another.  I  must 
not  omit  that  nrenment  for  the  excellency  of  the  soul  which  I  have  seen 
quoted  out  of  Tertullian,  namely,  its  power  of  divining  in  dreams.  That 
several  such  divinitions  have  been  made,  none  can  question  who  believes 
the  holy  writings,  or  who  has  but  the  least  degree  of  a  common  historical 
faith  :  there  being  innumerable  instances  of  this  nature  in  several  authors, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  profane.  TFhether  such  dark  presages, 
Fuch  visions  of  the  night,  proceed  from  any  latent  power  in  the  soul,  during 
this  her  state  of  abstraction,  or  from  any  communication  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  from  any  operation  of  subordinate  spirits  has  been  a  great  dis- 
pute among  the  learned.  The  matter  of  fact  is,  I  think,  incontestible,  and 
has  been  looked  upon  as  such  by  the  greatest  writers  who  have  been  never 
suspected  either  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm.    I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
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they  will  be  wlien  they  shall  have  altogether  released 
themselves  from  the  fetters  of  the  body.  Wherefore,  if 
this  is  the  case,  regard  me  as  a  god,  but  if  the  soul  is  des- 
tined to  perish  along  with  the  body,  yet  you,  reverencing' 
the  gods,  who  oversee  and  control  all  this  beautiful  system, 
will  affectionately  and  sacredly  preserve  my  memory." 
Such  were  the  dying  words  of  Cyrus. 

XXIII.  Let  me,  if  you  please,  revert  to  my  own  views. 
No  one  will  ever  persuade  me  that  either  your  father* 
Paulus,  or  two  grandfathers,  Paulus  and  Africanus,  or  the 
father  of  Africanus,  or  his  uncle,  or  the  many  distinguished 
men  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  recount,  aimed  at  such 
great  exploits  as  might  reach  to  the  recollection  of  pos- 
terity, had  they  not  perceived  in  their  mind  that  posterity 
belonged  to  them.  Do  you  suppose,  to  boast  a  little  of 
m.yself,  after  the  manner  of  old  men,  that  I  should  have 
undergone  such  great  toils,  by  day  and  night,  at  home 
and  in  service,  had  I  thought  to  limit  my  glory  by  the 
same  bounds  as  my  life  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  far 
better  to  pass  an  easy  and  quiet  life  without  any  toil  or 
struggle  ?  But  I  know  not  how  my  soul,  stretching  up- 
ward, has  ever  looked  forward  to  posterity,  as  if,  when  it 
had  departed  from  life,  then  at  last  it  would  begin  to  live.^ 

soul  in  these  instances  is  entirely  loose  and  unfettered  from  the  body :  it  is 
sufficient  if  she  is  not  so  far  sunk  and  immersed  in  matter,  nor  entangled 
and  perplexed  in  her  operations  with  such  motions  of  blood  and  spirits,  as 
when  she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  waking  hours.  The  corporeal  union 
is  slackened  enough  to  give  the  mind  more  play.  The  soul  seems  gath- 
ered within  herself,  and  recovers  that  spring  which  is  broken  and  weakened, 
when  she  operates  more  in  concert  with  the  body.  ' — Spectator,  No.  487. 
^  1  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  attaches  no  value  to  the  argument  for  the  immortality 
•of  the  soul,  derived  from  the  aspiration  after  it  which  is  common  to  all. 
'"  I  amaware,"he  says,  "that  in  judging  from  the  mind  itself  a  considerable 
stress  has  often  been  laid  on  the  existence  of  feelings  which  admit  of  a  very 
easy  solution,  without  the  necessity  of  ascribing  them  to  any  instinctive 
foreknowledge  of  a  state  of  immortal  being.  Of  this  sort  particularly  seems 
to  me  an  argument  which,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  has  been 
brought  forward  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  arguments  for  our  continued 
existence,  after  life  has  seemed  to  close  upon  us  forever.    I  allude  to  the 
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And,  indeed,  unless  this  were  the  case,  that  souls  were  im- 
mortal, the  souls  of  the  noblest  of  men  would  not  aspire 
above  all  things  to  an  immortality  of  glory.  ^    Why  need  I 

aniversal  desire  of  this  immortal  existence.  But  surely,  if  life  itself  be 
pleasing,  and  even  though  there  were  no  existence  beyond  the  grare — life 
might  be  still,  by  the  benevolence  of  Him  who  conferred  it,  have  been  ren-, 
dered  a  source  of  pleasure  ;  it  is  not  wonderful  that  we  should  desire  futurity^ 
since  futurity  is  only  protracted  life.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  worthy 
of  our  astonishment  if  man,  loving  his  present  life,  and  knowing  that  it 
was  to  terminate  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  years,  should  not  have  regretted 
the  termination  of  what  he  loved  ;  that  is  to  say,  should  not  have  wished 
the  continuance  of  it  beyond  the  period  of  its  melancholy  close  The  uni- 
versal desire  then,  even  if  the  desire  were  truly  universal,  would  prove 
nothing,  but  the  goodness  of  Him  who  has  made  the  realities  of  life — or  if 
not  the  realities,  the  hopes  of  life— so  pleasing  that  the  mere  loss  of  what  is 
possessed,  or  hoped,  appears  like  a  positive  evil  of  the  most  aflSicting  kind  " 
—Dr.  Brown's  Moral  Philosophy,  sec.  97. 

^  "I  am  fully  persuaded  that  one  of  the  best  springs  of  generous  and 
worthy  actions  is  having  generous  and  worthy  thoughts  of  ourselves.  Who- 
ever has  a  mean  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature  will  act  in  no  higher  A 
rank  than  he  has  allotted  himself  in  his  own  estimation.  If  he  considers 
his  being  as  circumscribed  by  the  uncertain  term  of  a  few  years,  his  designs 
will  be  contracted  into  the  same  narrow  space  he  imagines  is  to  bound  his 
existence.  How  can  he  exalt  his  thoughts  to  any  thing  great  and  noble, 
who  only  believes  that  after  a  short  turn  on  the  stage  of  this  world,  he  is  to 
sink  into  oblivion,  and  to  lose  his  consciousness  forever?  For  this  reason 
I  am  of  opinion  that  so  useful  and  elevated  a  contemplation  as  that  of  the 
BOul-8  immortality  cannot  be  resumed  too  often.  There  is  not  a  more  im- 
proving exercise  to  the  human  mind  than  to  be  frequently  reviewing  its 
own  ^eat  privileges  and  endowments,  nor  a  more  effectual  means  to  awaken 
in  us  an  ambition  raised  above  low  objects  and  little  pursuits,  than  to  value 
ourselves  as  heirs  of  eternity  ■  ■ — Hughes.     Spectator,  No.  21u. 

Upon  the  love  of  posthumous  fame,  Dr,  Johnson  has  the  fallowing  obser- 
vations :  "  If  the  love  of  fame  is  so  far  indulged  by  the  mind  as  to  become 
independent  and  predominant ;  it  is  dangerous  and  Irregular,  but  it  may  be 
usefully  employed  as  an  inferior  and  secondary  motive,  and  will  serve  some- 
times to  revive  our  activity,  when  we  begin  to  languish  and  lose  sight  of 
that  more  certain,  more  valuable,  and  more  durable  reward,  which  ought 
always  to  be  our  first  hope  and  our  last  But  it  must  be  strongly  impressed 
upon  our  minds  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  pursued  as  one  of  the  means  to 
fame  ;  but  frime  to  be  accepted  as  the  only  recompense  which  mortals  can 
bestow  on  virtue  to  be  accepted  with  complacence,  but  not  sought  with 
eagerness.  Simply  to  be  remembered  is  no  advantage;  it  is  a  privilege 
which  satire  as  well  as  panegyric  can  confer,  and  is  not  more  enjoyed  by 
Titus  or  Constantine  than  by  Timocrean  of  Rhodes,  of  whom  we  only  know 
from  his  epitaph,  that  he  had  eaten  many  a  meal,  drank  many  a  flagon,  and 
uttered  many  a  reproach.  The  true  satisfaction  which  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  consciousness  that  we  shall  share  the  attention  of  future  times  must 
arise  from  the  hope  that  with  our  name  our  virtues  will  be  propagated,  and 
that  those  whom  we  can  not  benefit  in  our  lives,  may  receive  instruction 
from  oui  examples  and  incitement  from  our  renown.''— Bambler,  No.  4S. 
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adduce  that  the  wisest  man  ever  dies  -mth  the  greatest 
equanimity,  the  most  foolish  with  the  least  ?  Does  it  not 
seem  to  you  that  the  soul,  which  sees  more  and  further, 
sees  that  it  is  passing  to  a  better  s^ate,  while  that  body, 
whose  vision  is  duller,  does  not  see  it  ?  I,  indeed,  anj 
transported  with  eagerness  to  see  your  fathers,  whom  I 
have  respected  and  loved :  nor  in  truth  is  it  those  only  I 
desire  to  meet  whom  I  myself  have  known ;  but  those 
also  of  whom  I  have  heard  or  read,  and  have  myself  writ- 
ten. Whither,  indeed,  as  I  proceed,  no  one  assuredly 
should  easily  force  me  back,  nor,  as  they  did  with  PeliaSi 
cook  me  again  to  youth.  For  if  any  god  should  grant 
m.e,  that  from  this  period  of  life  I  should  become  a  child 
again  and  cry  in  the  cradle,  I  should  earnestly  refuse  it:^ 
nor  in  truth  shoidd  I  like,  after  having  run,  as  it  were,  my 
course,  to  be  called  back  to  the  starting-place^  from  the 
goal.  For  what  comfort  has  life?  What  trouble  has  it 
not,  rather  ?  But  grant  that  it  has  ;  yet  it  assuredly  has 
either  satiety  or  limitation  (of  its  pleasures) .  For  I  am  not 
disposed  to  lament  the  loss  of  life,  which  many  men,  and 
those  learned  men  too,  have  often  done;  neither  do  I 
regret  that  I  have  lived  since  I  have  lived  in  such  a  way 
that  I  conceive  I  was  not  born  in  vain  :  and  from  this  life 
I  depart  as  from  a  temporary  lodging,  not  as  from  a  home. 

1  "  Tliouj^h  I  think  no  man  could  lire  well  once,  but  he  that  could  live 
twice,  yet,  for  my  own  part  I  would  not  live  over  my  hours  past,  or  begin 
again  the  thread  of  my  days  ;  not  upon  Cicero's  ground,  because  I  have 
lived  them  well,  but  for  fear  I  should  live  them  worse,  I  find  my  growing 
judgment  daily  instruct  me  how  to  be  bett  "r,  but  my  untamed  affections 
and  oonfirmed  vitiosity  make  me  daily  do  worse.  I  find  in  my  confirmed 
age  the  same  sins  I  discovered  in  my  youth  ;  I  committed  many  then,  be- 
cause I  was  a  child ;  and  because  I  commit  them  still,  I  am  yet  an  infant ; 
therefore  I  perceive  a  man  may  be  twice  a  child  before  the  days  of  dotage, 
and  stand  in  need  of  Eson's  bath  before  threescore. " — Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
Keligio  Medici,  ch.  42. 

2  Ad  career es  a  calce :  cf\Tc/,res  or  repagula,  from  which  the  horses 
started     A  line  called  cr^ta  ^  cotob  tras  diuwn,  to  mark  the  end  9i  tiar 
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For  nature  has  assigned  it  to  us  as  an  inn  to  sojourn  in, 
not  a  place  of  habitation.  Oh,  glorious  day !  when  I  shall 
depart  to  that  divine  company  and  assemblage  of  spirits, 
and  quit  this  troubled  and  polluted  scene.  For  I  shall  go 
not  only  to  those  great  men  of  whom  I  have  spoken  before, 
but  also  to  my  friend  Cato,i  than  whom  never  was  better 
jnan  bom,  nor  more  distinguished  for  pious  affection ; 
whose  body  was  burned  by  me,  whereas,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  fitting  that  mine  should  be  burned  by  him.  But 
his  soul  not  deserting  me,  but  oft  looking  back,  no  doubt 
departed  to  those  regions  whither  it  saw  that  I  myself  was 
destined  to  come.'  Which,  though  a  distress  to  me,  I 
seemed  patiently  to  endure :  not  that  I  bore  it  with  indif- 
ference, but  I  comforted  myself  with  the  recollection  that 
the  separation  anddistance  between  us  would  not  continue 
long.  For  these  reasons,  O  Scipio  (since  you  said  that 
you  with  Lselius  were  accustomed  to  wonder  at  this),  old 
age  is  tolerable  to  me,  and  not  only  not  irksome,  but  even 
delightful.  And  if  I  am  wrong  in  this,  that  I  believe  the 
souls  of  men  to  be  immortal,  I  willingly  delude  myself: 
nor  do  I  desire  that  this  mistake,  in  which  I  take  pleasure, 
should  be  wrested  from  me  as  long  as  Hive ;  but  if  I,  when 
dead,  shall  have  no  consciousness,  as  some  narrow-minded 

■>■  This  apostrophe  has  suggested  to  the  greatest  of  modem  pulpit  orators 
one  of  his  most  eloquent  perorations.  "If,"  says  Robert  Hall,  "the  mere 
conception  of  the  reunion  of  good  men  in  a  future  state  infused  a  momen- 
tary rapture  into  the  mind  of  Tally  ;  if  an  airy  speculation,  for  there  is 
reason  to  fear  it  had  little  hold  on  his  convictions,  could  inspire  him  with 
Buch  delight,  what  may  we  be  expected  to  feel  who  are  assured  of  such  an 
event  by  the  true  sayings  of  God  !  How  should  we  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
—the  certainty,  rather,  of  spending  a  blissful  eternitj'-  with  those  whom  we 
ioved  on  earth  ;  of  seeing  them  emerge  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  tho 
deeper  ruins  of  the  fall,  not  only  uninjured,  but  refined  and  perfected. 
TVhat  delight  will  it  afford  to  renew  the  sweet  counsel  we  have  taken  to- 
gether, to  recount  the  toils  of  combat  and  the  labor  of  the  way,  and  to 
approach  not  the  house  but  the  throne  of  God  in  company,  in  order  to 
join  in  the  symphony  of  heavenly  voices,  and  lose  ourselves  amid  th» 
splendors  and  fruitions  of  the  beatific  vision."— Funeral  Sermon  for  D« 
EyZaucU 
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philosophers  imagine,  I  do  not  fear  lest  dead  philosophers 
should  ridicule  this  my  delusion.  But  if  we  are  not  destined 
to  be  immortal,  yet  it  is  a  desirable  thing  for  a  man  to 
expire  at  his  fit  time.  For,  as  nature  prescribes  a  boun- 
dary to  all  other  things,  so  does  she  also  to  life.  Now  old 
age  is  the  consummation  of  life,  just  as  of  a  play  ;  from 
the  fatigue  of  which  we  ought  to  escape,  especially  when 
satiety  is  superadded.  This  is  what  I  had  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  old  age ;  to  which  may  you  arrive  !  that,  after 
having  experienced  the  truth  of  those  statements  which 
you  have  heard  from  me,  you  may  be  enabled  to  give 
them  your  approbation/ 


ON   FRIENDSHIP. 


I.  QuiNTUS  Mucius,  the  augur,!  ^qq^  ^o  relate  man^ 
things  of  Caius  Lselius,  his  father-in-law,  from  memory, 
and  in  a  pleasant  manner,  and  did  not  scruple  in  every 
discourse  to  call  him  a  wise  man.  Moreover  I  myself, 
after  assuming  the  manly  toga, 2  was  introduced  by  my 
father  to  Scsevola,  in  such  a  way  that,  as  far  as  I  could 
and  it  was  permitted  me,  I  never  quitted  the  old  man's 
side.  Accordingly,  many  sagacious  discussions  of  his, 
and  many  short  and  apt  sayings,  I  committed  to  memory, 
and  desired  to  become  better  informed  by  his  wisdom. 
When  he  died,  I  betook  myself  to  Scaevola  the  pontiff, 
who  is  the  only  man  in  our  country  that  I  venture  to  pro- 
nounce the  most  distinguished  for  talent  and  for  integ- 
rity. But  of  him  elsewhere.  I  now  return  to  the  augur. 
Among  many  other  circumstances,  I  remember  that 
once  being  seated  at  home  in  his  arm-chair  (as  was  his 
custom),  when  I  was  in  his  company,  and  a  very  few  of 
his  intimate  friends,  he  fell  by  chance  upon  that  subject 
of  discourse  which  at  the  time  was  in  the  mouth  of  nearly 
every  one:  for  you  of  course  remember,  Atticus,  and 

^  Augur  is  often  put  for  any  one  who  predicted  future  events.  Auspex 
denoted  a  person  who  observed  and  interpreted  omens.  Augurium  and 
auspicium  are  commonly  used  interchangeably,  but  they  are  sometimes 
distinguished.  Auspicium  was  properly  the  foretelling  of  future  events 
from  the  inspection  of  birds  ;  Augurium  from  any  omen  or  prodigies 
whatever.    Fifteen  augurs  constituted  the  college. 

2  The  toga  prcetexta,  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,  was  worn  by  young 
people,  male  and  female,  and  by  the  superior  magistrates.  The  toga  pur  a, 
or  white  gown,  was  worn  by  men  after  the  age  of  about  seventeen,  and  by 
women  after  marriage. 
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the  more  so  because  you  were  very  intimate  with  Publius 
Sulpicius  (when  he,  as  tribune  of  the  people,^  was  es- 
tranged by  a  deadly  hatred  from  Quintus  Pompey,  who 
was  then  consul,  with  whom  up  to  that  time  he  had  lived 
on  terms  of  the  closest  union  and  affection),  how  great 
was  the  surprise  and  even  regret  of  the  people.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Scsevola  had  incidentally  mentioned  that 
very  subject,  he  laid  before  us  the  discourse  of  I^selius 
on  Friendship,  which  had  been  addressed  by  the  latter  to 
himself  and  to  the  other  son-in-law  of  Laelius,  Caius 
Fannius,  the  son  of  Marcus,  a  few  days  after  the  death  of 
Africanus.  The  opinions  of  that  disquisition  I  committed 
to  memory,  and  in  this  book  I  have  set  them  forth  ac- 
cording to  my  own  judgment.  For  I  have  introduced 
the  individuals  as  if  actually  speaking,  lest  "  said  I "  and 
"said  he"  should  be  too  frequently  interposed;  and 
that  the  dialogue  might  seem  to  be  held  by  persons  face 
to  face.  For  when  you  were  frequently  urging  me  to 
write  something  on  the  subject  of  friendship,  it  seemed 
to  me  a  matter  worthy  as  well  of  the  consideration  of  all 
as  of  our  intimacy.  I  have  therefore  willingly  done  so, 
that  I  might  confer  a  benefit  on  many  in  consequence  of 
your  request.  But  as  in  the  Cato  Major,  which  was 
addressed  to  you  on  the  subject  of  old  age,  I  have  intro- 
duced Cato  when  an  old  man  conversing,  because  there 
seemed  no  person  better  adapted  to  speak  of  that  period 
of  life  than  he,  who  had  been  an  old  man  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  in  that  old  age  had  been  pre-eminently  pros- 
perous ;  so  when  I  had  heard  from  our  ancestors  that  the 
attachment  of  Caius  Ivselius  and  Publius  Scipio  was  espe- 
cially worthy  of  record,  the  character  of  Laelius  seemed 

1  Tribuni  plebis,  magistrates  created  for  the  maintenance  of  popular 
rights  in  the  year  u  c.  261.  Their  number  was  originally  two,  which  was 
raised  to  five,  and  afterward  to  ten.    Their  office  was  annual. 
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to  me  a  suitable  one  to  deliver  these  very  observations 
on  friendship  which  Scsevola  remembered  to  have  been 
spoken  by  him.  Now  this  description  of  discourses,  rest- 
ing on  the  authority  of  men  of  old,  and  of  those  of  high 
rank,  seems,  I  know  not  on  what  principle,  to  carry  with 
it  the  greater  weight.*  Accordingly,  while  I  am  reading 
my  own  writing,  I  am  sometimes  so  much  affected  as  to 
suppose  that  it  is  Cato,  and  not  myself  that  is  speaking. 
But  as  then  I,  an  old  man,  wrote  to  you,  who  are  an  old 
man,  on  the  subject  of  old  age  ;  so  in  this  book  I  myself, 
a  most  sincere  friend,  have  written  to  a  friend  on  the 
subject  of  friendship.  On  that  occasion  Cato  was  the 
speaker,  than  whom  there  was  no  one  at  that  time  older 
or  wiser.  On  this,  Laelius,  not  only  a  wise  man  (for  so 
he  has  been  considered),  and  one  pre-eminent  in  repu- 
tation for  friendship,  speaks  on  that  subject.  I  would 
wish  you  to  withdraw  your  thoughts  a  little  while  from 
me,  and  fancy  that  Lselius  himself  is  speaking.  Caius 
Fannius  and  Quintus  Mucins  come  to  their  father-in-law 
after  the  death  of  Africanus.  With  these  the  discourse 
begins.  Ivselius  replies ;  and  the  whole  of  his  disserta- 
tion regards  friendship,  which  in  reading  you  will  dis- 
cover for  yourself. 

II.  Fannius.  Such  is  the  case,  dear  Lselius,  nor  was 
there   ever  a  better  or  more  distinguished  man   than 

1  "We  continue  to  think  and  feel  as  our  ancestors  have  thought  and 
felt ;  so  true  in  innumerable  cases  is  the  observation  that  '  men  make  up 
their  principles  by  inheritance,  and  defend  them  as  they  would  their  es- 
_tates,  because  they  are  born  heirs  to  them.'  It  has  been  justly  said  that 
^t  is  diflfiicult  to  regard  that  as  an  evil  which  has  been  long  done,  and  that 
there  are  many  great  and  excellent  things  which  we  never  think  of  doing, 
^erely  because  no  one  has  done  them  before  us.  '  The  prejudice  for  an 
tiquity  is  itself  very  ancient,"  says  La  Motte ;  and  it  is  amusing,  at  tht 
distance  of  so  many  hundred  years,  to  find  the  same  complaint  of  undut 
partiality  to  the  writers  of  other  ages  brought  forward  against  their  cotem- 
poraries  by  those  authors  whom  we  are  now  disposed  to  consider  as  too 
highly  estimated  by  our  own  cotemporaries  on  that  very  account. ' ' — Dr. 
Brown's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  lecture  xliv. 
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Africanus.  But  you  ought  to  consider  that  the  eyes  of 
all  are  now  turned  upon  you,  Lselius :  you  alone  they 
both  denominate  and  believe  to  be  wise.  This  character 
was  lately  bestowed  on  M.  Cato :  we  know  that  Lucius 
Atilius,  among  our  fathers,  was  entitled  a  wise  man  ;  but 
each  on  a  different  and  peculiar  account :  Atilius,  be- 
cause he  was  considered  versed  in  the  civil  law  ;  Cato, 
because  he  had  experience  in  a  variety  of  subjects  ;  both 
in  the  senate  and  in  the  forum  many  instances  are  re- 
corded either  of  his  shrewd  forethought,  or  persevering 
action,  or  pointed  reply :  wherefore  he  already  had,  as  it 
were,  the  surname  of  wise  in  his  old  age.  While  of  yon 
it  is  remarked  that  you  are  wise  in  a  different  sense,  not 
only  by  nature  and  character,  but  further  by  application 
and  learning  ;  and  not  as  the  vulgar,  but  as  the  learned 
designate  a  wise  man,  such  as  was  none  in  all  Greece. 
For  as  to  those  who  are  called  the  seven  wise  men,  per- 
sons who  inquire  into  such  things  with  great  nicety  do 
not  consider  them  in  the  class  of  wise  men.  We  learn 
that  at  Athens  there  was  one  peculiarly  so,  and  that  he 
was  even  pronounced  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  the  wisest 
of  men.i  This  is  the  kind  of  wisdom  they  conceive  to 
be  in  you,  and  that  you  consider  every  thing  connected 
with  you  to  rest  upon  yourself,  and  consider  the  events 
of  life  as  subordinate  to  virtue  :^  therefore  they  inquire 
of  me  (I  believe  of  you  also,  Scsevola)  in  what  manner 
you  bear  the  death  of  Africanus.     And  the  rather  so, 

1  Socrates.    See  Plato's  defense  of  Socrates. 

2  "  If  thou  must  needs  rule,  be  Zeno's  king  and  enjoy  that  empire  which 
every  man  gives  himself.  He  who  is  thus  his  own  monarch  contentedly 
sways  the  scepter  of  himself,  not  envying  the  glory  of  crowned  heads  and 
Elohims  of  the  earth.  Could  the  world  unite  in  the  practice  of  that 
despised  train  of  virtues  which  the  devine  ethics  of  our  Saviour  have  so 
inculcated  unto  us,  the  furious  face  of  things  must  disappear ;  Eden 
would  be  yet  to  be  found,  and  the  angels  might  look  down,  not  with  pity 
but  jsy  upon  us." — Sir  Thomas  Browne"s  Christian  Morals,  chap.  xis. 
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because  on  the  last  nones,  when  we  had  come  into  the 
gardens  of  Decius  Brutus  the  augur,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussion,  as  our  practice  is,  you  were  not  present; 
although  you  were  accustomed  most  punctually  to 
observe  that  day  and  that  engagement. 

SCyEvoi^A.  It  is  true,  many  are  inquiring,  Caius  Laelius 
as  has  been  asserted  by  Fannius.  But  for  my  part  X 
answer  them  according  to  what  I  have  remarked,  that 
you  bear  with  patience  the  grief  which  you  have  suf- 
fered, by  the  death  of  one  who  was  at  once  a-  very  di& 
tinguished  man,  and  a  very  dear  friend ;  yet  that  you 
could  not  forbear  being  distressed,  nor  would  that  have 
been  consistent  with  your  feelings  as  a  man.  And  with 
regard  to  your  not  having  attended  last  nones  at  our 
assembly,  ill  health  was  the  cause,  and  not  affliction. 

L^i/ius.  You  certainly  said  what  was  right,  Scaevola, 
and  agreeable  to  truth :  for  neither  ought  I  to  have  ab- 
sented myself  through  any  inconvenience  of  mine  from 
that  duty  which  I  havd  always  fulfilled  when  I  was  well ; 
nor  by  any  chance  do  I  conceive  it  can  happen  to  a  man 
of  firmness  of  character,  that  any  interruption  should 
take  place  in  his  duty.  And  as  for  you,  Fannius,  who 
say  there  is  attributed  to  me  so  much  merit,  as  I  am 
neither  conscious  of  nor  lay  claim  to,  you  act  therein 
like  a  friend :  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  you  do  not  form  a 
right  estimate  of  Cato  ;  for  either  there  never  has  been 
a  wise  man,  which  I  rather  think,  or  if  there  ever  was 
one,  he  was  the  man.  For  (to  omit  other  cases)  con- 
sider how  he  endured  the  loss  of  his  son  !  I  remember 
the  instance  of  Paullus,  and  witnessed  that  of  Gallus: 
but  theirs  was  in  the  case  of  children  ;  but  Cato's  is  that 
of  a  mature  and  respected  man.  Wherefore  pause  before 
you  prefer  to  Cato,  even  him  whom  Apollo,  as  you  say, 
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pronounced  the  wisest  of  men :  for  the  deeds  of  the  one 
are  praised,  but  only  the  sayings  of  the  other.  Concern- 
ing myself,  however  (for  I  would  now  address  you  both), 
entertain  the  following  sentiments. 

III.  Should  I  say  that  I  am  not  distressed  by  the  loss  of 
Scipio,  philosophers  may  determine  with  what  propriety 
I  should  do  so  ;  but  assuredly  I  should  be  guilty  of  false- 
hood. For  I  am  distressed  at  being  bereaved  of  such  a 
friend,  as  no  one,  I  consider,  will  ever  be  to  me  again, 
and,  as  I  can  confidently  assert,  no  one  ever  was :  but  I  am 
not  destitute  of  a  remedy.  I  comfort  myself,  and  espec- 
ially with  this  consolation,  that  I  am  free  from  that  error 
by  which  most  men,  on  the  decease  of  friends,  are  wont 
to  be  tormented :  for  I  feel  that  no  evil  has  happened  to 
Scipio  *;  it  has  befallen  myself,  if  indeed  it  has  happened  to 
any.  Now  to  be  above  measure  distressed  at  one's  own 
troubles,  is  characteristic  of  the  man  who  loves  not  his 
friend,  but  himself.  In  truth,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
who  can  deny  that  his  end  was  glorious  ?  for  unless  he 
had  chosen  to  wish  for  immortality,  of  which  he  had 
not  the  slightest  thought,  what  did  he  fail  to  obtain  which 
it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  wish  for  ?  A  man  who,  as  soon 
as  he  grew  up,  by  his  transcendent  merit  far  surpassed 
those  sanguine  hopes  of  his  countrymen  which  they  had 
conceived  regarding  him  when  a  mere  boy,  who  never 
stood  for  the  consulship,  yet  was  made  consul  twice  ;  on 
the  first  occasion  before  his  time  ;  on  the  second,  at  the 
proper  age  as  regarded  himself,  though  for  the  common- 
wealth almost  too  late  ;  who,  by  overthrowing  two  cities,^ 
most  hostile  to  our  empire,  put  an  end,  not  only  to  all 

1  Carthage  wag  destroyed  by  Scipio,  the  second  Africanus,  B.C.  147 ;  and 
Numantia,  a  town  of  Spain,  B.C.  133.  From  the  latter  exploit  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Numantinus. 
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present,  but  all  future  wars.  What  shall  I  say  of  his  most 
engaging  manners  ;  of  his  dutiful  conduct  to  his  mother ; 
his  generosity  to  his  siste^-s  ;  his  kindness  to  his  friends  ; 
his  uprightness  toward  all  ?  These  are  known  to  you : 
and  how  dear  he  was  to  the  state,  was  displayed  by  its 
mourning  at  his  death.  How,  therefore,  could  the  acces- 
sion of  a  few  years  have  benefited  such  a  man?  For 
although  old  age  is  not  burdensome  (as  I  recollect  Cato 
asserted,  in  conversation  with  myself  and  Scipio  the 
year  before  he  died) ,  yet  it  takes  away  that  freshness  which 
Scipio  even  yet  possessed.  WTierefore  his  life  was  such 
that  nothing  could  be  added  to  it,  either  in  respect  of 
good  fortune  or  of  glory :  moreover,  the  very  suddenness 
of  his  death  took  away  the  consciousness  of  it.  On  which 
kind  of  death  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  :  what  men  con- 
jecture, you  yourselves  know.^  However  this  we  may 
assert  with  truth,  that  of  the  many  most  glorious  and 
joyous  days  which  P.  Scipio  witnessed  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  that  day  was  the  most  glorious  when,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  senate,  he  was  escorted  home  in  the 
evening  by  the  conscript  fathers,  by  the  allies  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  Latins,  the  day  before  he  died ; 
so  that  from  so  high  a  position  of  dignity  he  may  seem  to 
have  passed  to  the  gods  above  rather  than  to  those  below. 
Nor  do  I  agree  with  those  who  have  lately  begun  to  assert 

1  •'Certainly  the  Stoics  bestowed  too  much  cost  upon  death,  and  by  their 
great  preparations  made  it  appear  more  fearful.  Better,  saith  he,  •  qui  finem 
vitse  extremum  inter  munera  ponat  naturse.'  It  is  as  natural  to  die  as  to 
be  bom,  and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps,  the  one  is  as  painful  as  the  other. 
He  that  dies  in  an  earnest  pursuit  is  like  one  that  is  -wounded  in  hot  blood, 
who  for  the  time  scarce  feels  the  hurt ;  and  therefore  a  mind  fixed  and  bent 
upon  something  that  is  good  doth  avert  the  dolors  of  death ;  but  above  all 
'.lelieve  it  the  sweetest  canticle  is,  '  nunc  dimittis,'  when  a  man  hath  obtained 
worth,  ends,  and  expectations.  Death  hath  this  also,  that  it  openeth  the 
gate  to  good  fame  and  extiuguisheth  envy  ;  '  extinctus  amahitur  idem.*  "— 
Lard  Baa)n,  Essay  ii. 
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this  opinion,  that  the  soul  also  dies  simultaneously  with 
the  body,  and  that  all  things  are  annihilated  by  death,  ^ 

1  Ever  since  the  time  of  Cicero  tlie  subject  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
has  been  incessantly  discussed ;  by  some  as  a  conclusion  of  natural  religion, 
by  others  as  a  doctrine  of  revelation.  The  following  summary  of  the  argiv 
paaent  is  given  by  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  second  part  of  his  Outlines  of  Moral 
^Philosophy,  cap.  ii.  sec  1.  The  reasons  he  here  states  without  any  illustra- 
tion for  believing  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  are  the  following  : 

"  1.  The  natural  desire  of  immortality,  and  the  anticipations  of  futurity 
inspired  by  hope. 

"2.  The  natural  apprehensions  of  the  mind  when  under  the  influence  oJ 
remorse. 

"3.  The  exact  accommodation  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  animals  to 
their  instincts  and  to  their  sensitive  powers,  contrasted  with  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  the  present  state  of  things  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man ;  to 
his  capacities  of  enjoyment,  and  to  the  conceptions  of  happiness  and  of  per- 
fection which  he  is  able  to  form. 

"  4.  The  foundation  which  is  laid  in  the  principles  of  our  constitution  for 
a  progressive  and  an  unlimited  improvement. 

"  5.  The  information  we  are  rendered  capable  of  acquiring  concerning  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  universe  ;  the  unlimited  rang-e  which  is  opened  to 
the  human  imagination  through  the  immensity  of  space  and  of  time,  and 
the  ideas,  however  imperfect,  which  philosophy  affords  us  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  an  overruling  mind—  acquisitions  for  which  an  obvious  final 
cause  may  be  traced  on  the  supposition  of  a  future  state,  but  which  if  that 
supposition  be  rejected,  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  make  the  busi- 
ness of  life  appear  unworthy  of  our  regard. 

"  6.  The  tendency  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  of  the  pains  of  disease  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  our  moral  habits,  and  the  diflBculty  of  accounting 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  annihilation  for  those  sufferings  which  commonly 
put  a  period  to  the  existence  of  man. 

'•  7.  The  discordance  between  our  n  oral  judgments  and  feelings  and  the 
course  of  human  affairs. 

''  8.  The  analogy  of  the  material  world,  in  some  parts  of  which  the  most 
comolete  and  the  most  systematical  order  may  be  traced ;  and  of  which  our 
views  always  become  the  more  satisfactory  the  wider  our  knowledge  extends. 
It  is  the  supposition  of  a  future  state  alone  that  can  furnish  a  key  to  the 
present  disorders  of  the  moral  world ;  and  without  it  many  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  human  life  must  remain  forever  inexplicable. 

"  9.  The  inconsistency  of  supposing  that  the  moral  laws  which  regulate 
the  course  of  human  affairs  have  no  reference  to  anything  beyonl  the 
limits  of  the  present  scene ;  when  all  the  bodies  which  compose  the  visible 
universe  appear  to  be  related  to  each  other,  as  parts  of  one  great  physical 
system. 

"  Of  the  different  considerations  now  mentioned,  there  is  not  one  perhaps 
which,  taken  singly,  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  they  are 
brought  to  prove,  but  taken  in  conjunction,  their  force  appears  irresistible. 
They  not  only  all  terminate  in  the  same  conclusion,  but  they  mutually  re- 
flect light  on  each  other ;  and  they  have  that  sort  of  consistency  and  con- 
nection among  themselves  which  could  hardly  be  suppo8«d  to  take  place 
wnoug  a  ••ries  of  false  propositions." 
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IV.  The  authority  of  the  ancients  has  more  weight  with 
me,  either  that  of  onr  own  ancestors,  who  paid  such  sacred 
honors  to  the  dead  which  surely  they  would  not  have  done 
if  they  thought  these  honors  did  in  no  way  affect  them  ; 
or  that  of  those  who  once  lived  in  this  country,  and  en- 
lightened, by  their  institutions  and  instructions,  Magna 
Graecia  (which  now  indeed  is  entirely  destroj^ed,  but  then 
was  flourishing)  ;  or  of  him  who  was  pronounced  by  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  to  be  the  wisest  of  men,  who  did  not  say 
first  one  thing  and  then  another,  as  is  generally  done,  but 
always  the  same  ;  namely,  that  the  souls  of  men  are  divine, 
and  that  when  they  have  departed  from  the  body,  a  return 
to  heaven  is  opened  to  them,  and  the  speediest  to  the 
most  virtuous  and  just.^  Which  same  opinion  was  also 
held  by  Scipio  ;  for  he  indeed,  a  very  few  days  before  his 
death,  as  if  he  had  a  presentiment  of  it,  when  Philus  and 
Manilius  were  present,  and  many  others,  and  you  also, 

1  So  strildng  is  the  resemblance  between  the  religious  tenets  of  Cicero  and 
those  of  modern  philosophy ,  corrected  by  a  divine  revelation,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  they  should  have  originated  in  his  own  reflections,  un- 
aided by  any  light  derived  through  the  medium  of  tradition  or  report.  The 
idea  contained  in  this  passage  we  find  reproduced,  with  little  modification, 
in  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  by  a  moralist  and  ethical 
philosopher,  neither  of  whom  was  at  all  likely  to  derive  his  opinions  on  such 
a  subject  from  the  -sratings  of  Cicero.  By  giving  the  former  passage  entire, 
I  may  perhaps  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  added 
nothing  to  the  conceptions  of  Cicero  touching  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
but  superstition  and  folly.  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  the  whole  frame  of 
a  beast  doth  perish,  and  is  left  in  the  same  state  after  death  as  before  it 
was  materialed  into  life ;  that  the  souls  of  men  know  neither  contrary  or 
corruption  ;  that  they  subsist  beyond  the  body,  and  outlive  death  by  the 
privilege  of  their  proper  natures,  and  without  a  miracle  ;  that  the  souls  of 
the  faithful,  as  they  leave  earth,  take  possession  of  heaven  ;  that  those 
apparitions  and  ghosts  of  departed  persons  are  not  the  wandering  souls  of 
men,  but  the  imquiet  walks  of  devils,  prompting  and  suggesting  us  unto 
mischief,  blood  and  villainy  instilling,  and  stealing  into  our  hearts  ;  that 
the  blessed  spirits  are  not  at  rest  in  their  graves,  but  wander  solicitous  c.f 
the  affairs  of  the  world  ;  that  these  phantasms  appear  often,  and  do  frequent 
cemeteries,  charnel-houses,  and  churches  ;  it  is  because  these  are  the  dormi- 
tories of  the  dead  where  the  devil,  like  an  insolent  champion,  beholds  with 
pride  the  spoils  and  trophies  of  his  victory  in  Adam.*- — Relis;io  Medici, 
chap.  xxxTii. 
♦*  We  have,"  says  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  "therefore  to  conceive  the  mind 
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Scaevola,  had  gone  with  me,  for  three  days  descanted  on 
the  subject  of  government :  of  which  discussion  the  last 
was  almost  entirely  on  the  immortality  of  souls,  which  he 
said  he  had  learned  in  sleep  through  a  vision  from  Africa- 
nus.  If  this  be  the  fact,  that  the  spirit  of  the  best  man 
most  easily  flies  away  in  death,  as  from  the  prison-house 
and  chains  of  the  body  ;  whose  passage  to  the  gods  can 
we  conceive  to  have  been  readier  than  that  of  Scipio? 
Wherefore,  to  be  afflicted  at  this  his  departure,  I  fear, 
would  be  the  part  rather  of  an  envious  person  than  of  a 
friend.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  be  rather  the 
truth,  that  the  death  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body  is  one 
and  the  same,  and  that  no  consciousness  remains;  as 
there  is  no  advantage  in  death,  so  certainly  there  is  no 
evil.  For  when  consciousness  is  lost,  it  becomes  the  same 
as  if  he  had  never  been  born  at  all ;  yet,  both  we  ourselves 
are  glad,  and  this  state,  as  long  as  it  shall  exist,  will  re- 
joice that  he  was  born.  Wherefore  (as  I  said  above)  with 
him  indeed  all  ended  well :  with  myself,  less  happily  ; 
for  it  had  been  more  equitable  that,  as  I  entered  upon  life 
first,  I  should  likewise  first  depart  from  it.  But  yet  I  so 
enjoy  the  recollection  of  our  friendship,  that  I  seem  to 
have  lived    happily  because  I  lived  with  Scipio  ;    with 

at  death  matured  by  experience,  and  nobler  than  it  was  when  the  Deity 
permitted  it  to  exist ;  and  the  Deity  himself,  with  all  those  gracious  feel- 
ings of  love  to  man  which  the  adaption  of  human  nature  to  its  human  scene 
display^,  and  in  these  very  circumstances,  if  we  aflSrm  without  any  other 
proof  the  annihilation  of  the  mind,  we  are  to  find  a  reason  for  this  annihi- 
lation .  If  even  we  in  such  a  moment,  abstracting  from  all  selfish  consid- 
erations, would  feel  it  a  sort  of  crime  to  d-estroy,  with  no  other  view  than 
that  of  the  mere  destruction  what  was  more  worthy  of  love  than  in  years  of 
earlier  being,  are  we  to  believe  that  he  who  loves  what  is  noble  in  man 
more  than  our  frail  heart  can  love  it,  will  regard  the  improvements  only  as 
a  signal  of  destruction  ?  Is  it  not  more  consonant  to  the  goodness  of  him 
who  has  rendered  improvement  progressive  here,  that  in  separating  the 
mind  from  its  bodily  frame,  he  separates  it  to  admit  it  into  scenes  in  which 
the  progress  begun  on  earth  may  be  continued  with  increasing  facility.''— 
Lecture  xcvi. 
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whom  I  had  a  common  anxiety  on  public  and  private 
affairs,  and  with  whom  my  life  both  at  home  and  abroad 
was  associated,  and  there  existed  that,  wherein  consists 
the  entire  strength  of  friendship,  an  entire  agreement  of 
inclinations,  pursuits  and  sentiments.  ^  That  character  for 
wisdom,  therefore,  which  Fannius  a  little  while  ago  men- 
tioned, does  not  so  delight  me,  especially  since  it  is  un- 
deserved, as  the  hope  that  the  recollection  of  our  friend- 
ship will  last  forever.  And  it  is  the  more  gratifying  to 
me,  because  scarcely  in  the  history  of  the  world  are  three 
or  four  pairs  of  friends  mentioned  by  name  ;2  and  I  in- 
dulge in  the  hope  that  the  friendship  of  Scipio  and  Lselius 
will  be  known  to  posterity  m  this  class. — Fannius.  In- 
deed, Lselius,  that  must  be  so.  But  since  you  have  made 
mention  of  friendship,  and  as  we  have  leisure,  you  will  do 
what  is  very  agreeable  to  me  (I  hope  also  to  Scsevola),  if, 
as  yoiu"  custom  is  concerning  other  matters  when  your 
opinion  of  them  is  asked,  so  you  would  descant  on  friend- 
ship, [telling  us]  what  is  your  opinion,  of  what  nature  you 
consider  it  to  be,  and  what  direction  you  would  lay  down. 
— Sc.<^voi,A.  To  me  it  will  be  exceedingly  agreeable  ; 
and  in  fact,  when  I  was  endeavoring  to  prevail  with  you, 
Fannius  anticipated  me  :  wherefore  jovl  will  confer  a  very 
great  favor  on  both  of  us. 

V.  L^wus.  I  indeed  should  not  object,  if  I  could  feel 
confidence  in  myself;  for  not  only  is  the  subject  a  splen- 
did one,  but  we,  as  Fannius  said,  have  nothing  to  do.    But 

1  "  The  consideration  of  moral  worth  will  always  enter  deeply  into  the 
motivee  which  actuate  wise  and  good  men  in  their  choice  of  friends  ;  but  it . 
is  far  from  constituting  the  only  one  ;  a  certain  congeniality  of  mind  and 
manners,  aided  by  the  operation  of  adyentitious  circumstances,  contributes 
a  principal  share  toward  the  formation  of  such  unions."— Robert  Hall's 
Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Ryland. 

2  Orestes  and  Pylade^  Damon  and  Pythias,  Nisus  and  Eurvalus,  axe  the 
most  famous  pairs  of  friends  recorded  in  ancient  history. 
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who  am  I  ?  or  -what  ability  is  there  in  me  for  this  ?   This  is 
the  practice  of  scholars,  and  of  Grecian  scholars,  that  a 
subject  be  given  them  on  which  they  are  to  dispute,  how- 
ever suddenly.     It  is  a  great  undertaking,  and  requires 
r  no  little  practice.     Wherefore,  as  to  what  may  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  friendship,  I  recommend  you  to  seek  it 
,^om  those  who  profess  such  things.  ^    I  can  only  urge  you 
to  prefer  friendship  to  all  human  possessions ;  for  there  is 
nothing  so  suited  to  our  nature,  so  well  adapted  to  pros- 
perity or  adversity.     But  first  of  all,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
except  among  the  virtuous,  friendship  can  not  exist :    I 
do  not  analyze  this  principle  too  closely,  as  they  do  who 
inquire  with  too  great  nicety  into  those  things,  perhaps 
with  truth  on  their  side,  but  with  little  general  advantage  ; 
for  they  maintain  that  there  is  no  good  man  but  the  wise 
man.     Be  it  so ;  yet  they  define  wisdom  to  be  such  as  no 
mortal  has  ever  attained  to :  whereas  we  ought  to  con- 
template those  things  which  exist  in  practice  and  in  com- 
mon life,  and  not  the  subjects  of  fictions  or  of  our  own 
wishes.     I  would  never  pretend  to  say  that  Caius  Fabri- 
cius,  Marius  Curius,  and  Titus  Coruncanius, whom  our  an- 
cestors esteemed  wise,  were  wise  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  these  moralists.   Wherefore  let  them  keep  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  wisdom,  both  invidious  and  unintelli- 
gible ;  and  let  them  allow  that  these  were  good  men — nay, 
they  will  not  even  do  that ;  they  wiU  declare  that  this  can 
not  be  granted  except  to  a  wise  man.     Let  us  therefore 
proceed  with  all  our  dull  genius,  as  they  say.     Those  who 
so  conduct  themselves,  and  so  live  that  their  honor,  their 
integrity,  their  justice,  and  liberality  are  approved ;  so 
that  there  is  not  in  them  any  covetousness,  or  licentious- 

^The  Greek  sophists,  like  the  modern  Italians,  professed  to  improvise  ou 
ftny  given  subject.    See  Plato's  Georgias  Protagoras ,  etc. 
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ness,  or  boldness  ;  and  that  they  are  of  great  consistency, 
as  those  men  whom  I  have  mentioned  above; — let  us  con- 
sider these  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  good  men,  as  they 
have  been  accounted  such,  because  they  follow  (as  far  as 
men  are  able)  nature,  which  is  the  best  guide  of  a  good 
life.  1  For  I  seem  to  myself  to  have  this  view,  that  we  are 
so  formed  by  nature,  that  there  should  be  a  certain  social 
tie  among  all ;  stronger,  however,  as  each  approaches 
nearer  to  us.  Accordingly,  citizens  are  preferable  to  for- 
eigners, and  relations  to  strangers ;  for  with  the  latter,  na- 

1  "A  person  when  he  speaks  of  Nature,  should  know  distinctly  what  he 
means.  The  word  carries  with  it  a  sort  of  intermediate  authority  ;  and  he 
who  nses  it  amiss,  may  connect  that  authority  withru^es  and  actions  which 
are  little  entitled  to  it.  There  are  few  senses  in  which  the  word  is  used  that 
do  not  refer,  however  obscurely,  to  God ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  the 
notion  of  authority  is  connected  with  the  word.  '  The  very  name  of  Nature 
Implies  that  it  must  we  its  birth  to  some  prior  agent,  or,  to  speak  properly, 
signifies  in  itself  jthing.'  Milton,  Christ.  Doct.  p.  14.  Yet,  unmeaning 
as  the  term  is,  it  ■  one  of  which  many  persons  are  very  fond,  whether  it  be 
that  their  notijoo  are  really  indistinct,  or  that  some  purposes  are  answered 
by  referring  to  the  obscurity  of  Nature  rather  than  to  God.  '  Nature  has 
decorated  the  earth  Mrith  beauty  and  magnificence,'  *  Nature  has  furnished 
us  with  joints  and  limbs,'  are  phrases  sufficiently  unmeaning,  and  yet  I 
know  not  that  they  are  likely  to  do  any  other  harm  than  to  give  currency  to 
the  common  fiction.  But  when  it  is  said  that  '  Nature  teaches  us  to  adhere 
to  truth,'  'Nature  condemns  us  for  dishonesty  or  deceit,'  'Men  are  taught 
by  Nature  that  they  are  responsible  beings,' there  is  consider;\ble  danger 
that  we  have  both  fallacious  and  injurious  notions  of  the  authority  which 
thus  teaches  or  condemns  us  upon  this  subject,  it  were  well  to  take  the  ad- 
vice of  Boyle  : — 'Nature,' he  says,  'is  sometimes  indeed  commonly  taken 
for  a  kind  of  semi-deity.  In  this  sense  it  is  best  not  to  use  it  at  all.'  (See 
Inquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  notions  of  Nature).  It  is_  dangerous  to 
induce  confusion  into  our  ideas  respecting  our  relationship  with  God. 

"A  law  of  nature  is  a  very  imposing  phrase  ;  and  it  might  be  supposed, 
from  the  language  of  some  persons,  that  nature  was  an  independent  legisla- 
tress,  who  had  sat  and  framed  laws  for  the  government  of  mankind  Na^ 
ture  is  nothinpf ;  yet  it  would  seem  that  men  do  sometimes  practically  im- 
agine that  a  '  law  of  nature '  possesses  proper  and  independent  authority; 
and  it  may  besuspected  that  with  some,  the  notion  is  so  palpable  andstrong 
that  they  set  up  the  authority  of  '  the  law  of  nature  "  -nithont  reference  to 
th"  will  of  God,  or  perhaps  ill  opposition  to  it.  Even  if  notions  like  these 
float  in  the  mind  only  with  vapory  indistinctness,  a  correspondent  indis- 
tinctness of  moral  notions  is  likely  to  ensue;  Every  man  should  make  to 
himself  the  rule  never  to  employ  the  word  nature  when  he  speaks  of  ulti- 
mate  moral  authority'.  A  law  possesses  no  authority  ;  the  authority  rests 
«nly  in  the  legislator,  and  as  nature  makes  no  laws,  a  law  of  natme  in- 
Tolves  no  obligation  but  that  which  is  imjwsed  by  the  DJTlne  will."— I)y 
ao&d's  Essays,  Essay  I,  chapter  ii. 
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ture  herself  has  created  a  friendly  feeling,  though  this  has 
not  suflB.cient  strength.     For  in  this  respect  friendship  w 
superior  to  relationship,  because  from  relationship  benev- 
olence can  be  withdrawn,  and  from  friendship  it  can  not : 
for  with  the  withdrawal  of  benevolence  the  very  name  of 
friendship  is  done  away,  while  that  of  relationship  re 
mains.    Now  how  great  the  power  of  friendship  is,  may 
be  best  gathered  from  this  consideration,  that  out  of  the 
boundless  society  of  the  human  race,  which  nature  her 
self  has  joined  together,  friendship  is  a  matter  so  con 
tracted,  and  brought  into  so  narrow  a  compass,  that  the 
whole  of  affection  is  confined  to  two,  or  at  any  rate  to 
very  few. 

VI.  Now  friendship  is  nothing  else  than  a  complete 
union  of  feeling  on  all  subjects,  divine  and  human,  ac- 
companied by  kindly  feeling  and  attachment ;  than 
which,  indeed,  I  am  not  aware  whether,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wisdom,  any  thing  better  has  been  bestowed  on 
man  by  the  immortal  gods.  Some  men  prefer  riches, 
others  good  health,  others  influence,  others  again  honors, 
many  prefer  even  pleasures  :  the  last,  indeed,  is  the 
characteristic  of  beasts ;  while  the  former  are  fleeting 
and  uncertain,  depending  not  so  much  on  our  own  pur- 
pose, as  on  the  fickleness  of  fortune.  Whereas  those 
who  place  the  supreme  good  in  virtue,  therein  do  admi- 
rably ;  but  this  very  virtue  itself  both  begets  and  consti- 
tutes friendship  ;  nor  without  this  virtue  can  friendship 
exist  at  all.  Now  let  us  define  this  virtue  according  to 
the  usage  of  life,  and  of  our  common  language  ;  and  let 
as  not  measure  it,  as  certain  learned  persons  do,  by  pomp 
of  language ;  and  let  us  include  among  the  good  thoS'^ 
who  are  so  accounted — the  Paulli,  the  Catos,  the  Galli 
the  Sciplos,  and  the  Phili ;  with  these  men  ordinary  life 
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is  content :  and  let  us  pass  over  those  who  ar«»  nowhere 
found  to  exist.  Among  men  of  this  kind,  therefore, 
friendship  finds  facilities  so  great  that  I  can  scarcel)' 
describe  them.  In  the  first  place — to  whom  can  life  be 
•'  worth  living,"  as  Ennius  says,  who  does  not  repose  on 
the  mutual  kind  feeling  of  some  friend?  What  can  be 
more  delightful  than  to  have  one  to  whom  you  can  speak 
on  all  subjects  just  as  to  yourself?  Where  would  be  the 
great  enjoyment  in  prosperity,  if  you  had  not  one  to  re- 
joice in  it  equally  with  yourself?  And  adversity  would 
indeed  be  diflS.cult  to  endure,  without  some  one  who 
would  bear  it  even  with  greater  regret  than  yourself.  In 
short,  all  other  objects  that  are  sought  after,  are  severally 
suited  to  some  one  single  purpose :  riches  that  you  may 
Spend  them ;  power,  that  you  may  be  courted ;  honors, 
that  you  may  be  extolled ;  pleasures,  that  you  may  enjoy 
them ;  good  health  that  you  may  be  exempt  from  harm, 
and  perform  the  functions  of  the  body.  Whereas  friend- 
ship comprises  the  greatest  number  of  objects  possible  : 
wherever  you  turn  yourself,  it  is  at  hand  ;  shut  out  of  no 
place,  never  out  of  season,  never  irksome ;  and  there- 
fore we  do  not  use  fire  and  water,  as  they  say,  on  more 
occasions  than  we  do  friendship.  And  I  am  not  now 
Speaking  of  common-place  or  ordinary  friendship  (though 
even  that  brings  delight  and  benefit),  but  of  real  and 
true  friendship,  such  as  belonged  to  those  of  whom  very 
few  are  recorded ;  for  prosperity  friendship  renders  more 
brilliant ;  and  adversity  more  supportable,  by  dividing 
and  communicating  it.^ 

1  'The  sympathies  of  virtuous  minds  when  not  warmed  by  the  breath 
of  friendship,  are  too  faint  and  cold  to  satisfy  the  social  cravings  of  oui 
nature,  their  compassiou  is  too  much  dissipated  by  the  multiplicity  of  its 
objects  and  the  varieties  of  distress  to  suffer  it  to  flow  long  in  one  channel, 
while  the  sentiments  of  congratulation  are  still  more  slight  and  superficial. 
A  tranaieat  tear  of  pity,  or  a  smile  of  complacency  equally  transient,  is 

4* 
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VII.  And  while  friendship  embraces  very  many  and 
great  advantages,  she  undoubtedly  surpasses  all  in  this, 
that  she  shines  with  a  brilliant  hope  over  the  future,  and 
never  suffers  the  spirit  to  be  weakened  or  to  sink. 
Besides,  he  who  looks  on  a  true  friend,  looks  as  it  were 
upon  a  kind  of  image  of  himself:  wherefore  friends, 
though  absent,  are  still  present ;  though  in  poverty,  they 
are  rich ;  though  weak,  yet  in  the  enjoyment  of  health ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  difficult  to  assert,  though  dead 
they  are  alive  ;  so  entirely  does  the  honor,  the  memory, 
the  regret  of  friends  attend  them  ;  from  which  circum- 
stance, the  death  of  the  one  seems  to  be  happy,  and  the 
life  of  the  other  praiseworthy  ;  nay,  should  you  remove 
from  nature  the  cement  of  kind  feelings,  neither  a  house 
nor  a  city  will  be  able  to  stand  ;  even  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  will  not  continue.  If  it  be  not  clearly  perceived 
how  great  is  the  power  of  friendship  and  concord,  it  can 
be  distinctly  inferred  from  quarrels  and  dissensions ;  for 
what  house  is  there  so  established,  or  what  state  so  firmly 
settled,  that  may  not  utterly  be  overthrown  by  hatred  and 
dissension?  from  which  it  may  be  determined  how  much 
advantage  there  is  in  friendship.  They  relate,  indeed, 
that  a  certain  learned  man  of  Agrigentum  i  promulgated 
Ik  Greek  verses  the  doctrine  that  all  things  which  cohere 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  all  things  that  are  the 

all  we  (jan  usually  bestow  on  the  scenes  of  happiness  or  of  misery  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  paths  of  life.  But  man  naturally  seeks  for  a  closer 
anion,  a  more  permanent  coii.i unction  of  interests,  a  more  intense  recipro- 
cation of  feeling ;  he  finds  the  want  of  one  or  more  with  whom  he  can. 
trust  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  and  relieTe  himself  by  imparting  the  interior 
|oys  and  sorrows  with  which  every  human  breast  is  fraught  He  seeks,  in 
short,  another  self,  a  kindred  spirit  whose  interest  in  his  welfare  bears 
some  proportion  to  his  own,  with  whom  he  naay  lessen  his  cares  by  sympa- 
thy, and  multiply  his  pleasures  by  participation."— Hall's  Funeral  Sermon 
for  Dr.  Ryland. 

1  Emppdoeles,  a  philosopher,  poet,  and  historian  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  who  flojmshed,  B.C.  444.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  doctrines  ol 
Pytii&goias. 
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subjects  of  motion,  are  brought  together  by  friendship, 
and  are  dispelled  by  discord ;  and  this  principle  all  men 
understand,  and  illustrate  by  their  conduct.  Therefore,  if 
at  any  time  any  act  of  a  friend  has  been  exhibited,  either 
in  undergoing  or  in  sharing  dangers,  who  is  there  thai 
(does  not  extol  such  an  act  with  the  highest  praise  ?  What 
shouts  of  applause  were  lately  heard  through  the  whole 
theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  a  new  play  by  my  guest  and 
friend,  Marcus  Pacuvius,  when  the  king,  being  ignorant 
which  of  them  was  Orestes,  Pylades  said  he  was  Orestes, 
that  he  might  be  put  to  death  instead  of  him;  but  Orestes, 
as  was  the  fact,  solemnly  maintained  that  he  was  the 
man !  They  stood  up  and  applauded  in  an  imaginary 
case  ;  what  must  we  suppose  they  would  have  done  in  a 
real  one.  Nature  herself  excellently  asserted  her  right- 
ful power,  when  men  pronounced  that  to  be  rightly  done 
in  another,  which  they  could  not  do  themselves.  Thus 
far  I  seem  to  have  been  able  to  lay  down  what  are  my 
sentiments  concerning  friendship.  If  any  thing  remains 
(and  I  fancy  there  is  much),  ask  of  those,  if  you  please, 
who  practice  such  discussions. 

Fannius.  But  we  would  rather  hear  it  from  you  ;  al- 
though I  have  often  asked  such  questions,  and  heard 
their  opinions,  and  that  not  without  satisfaction,  yet 
what  we  desire  is  the  somewhat  different  thread  of  your 
discourse. — Sc^voi^a.  You  would  say  so  still  more, 
Fannius,  if  yon  had  been  present  lately  in  the  gardens 
of  Scipio,  when  the  subject  of  Government  was  dis- 
cussed. What  an  able  pleader  was  he  then  on  the  side 
of  justice  against  the  subtle  argument  of  Philus  ! — Fan- 
nius. Nay,  it  was  an  easy  task  for  the  most  just  of  men 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  justice. — Sc^voi^a.  What  shall 
we  say  then  of  friendship  ?    Would  it  not  be  easy  for  him 
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to  eulogize  it,  who,  for  maintaining  it  with  the  utmost 
fidelity,  steadiness  and  integrity,  has  gained  the  highest 
glory? 

VIII.  L-aei*ius,  Why,  this  is  using  force  against  one : 
for  what  matters  it  by  what  kind  of  request  you  compel 
me  ?  You  certainly  do  compel  me.  For  to  oppose  the 
wishes  of  one's  sons-in-law,  especially  in  a  good  matter, 
is  not  only  hard,  but  it  is  not  even  just.  After  very  often, 
then,  reflecting  on  the  subject  of  friendship,  this  ques- 
tion seems  to  me  especially  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  friendship  has  become  an  object  of  desire,  on 
account  of  weakness  or  want,  so  that  by  giving  and  re- 
ceiving favors,  each  may  receive  from  another,  and 
mutually  repay,  what  he  is  himself  incapable  of  acquir- 
ing. Or  whether  this  is  only  a  property  of  friendship ; 
while  there  is  another  cause,  higher  and  nobler  and  more 
directly  derived  from  nature  herself?  For  love  (from 
which  friendship  takes  its  name)  is  the  main  motive  for 
the  union  of  kind  feelings  :  for  advantages  truly  are  often 
derived  from  those  who  are  courted  under  a  pretense  of 
friendship,  and  have  attention  paid  them  for  a  temporary 
purpose.  In  friendship  there  is  nothing  false,  and  noth- 
ing pretended  ;  and  whatever  belongs  to  it  is  sincere  and 
spontaneous.  Wherefore  friendship  seems  to  me  to  have 
sprung  rather  from  nature  than  from  a  sense  of  want, 
and  more  from  an  attachment  of  the  mind  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  affection,  than  from  a  calculation  how  much 
advantage  it  would  afford.  And  of  what  nature  indeed 
it  is,  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  certain  beasts ;  for 
they  love  their  offspring  up  to  a  certain  time,  and  are 
loved  by  them  in  such  a  way  that  their  emotions  are 
easily  discovered.  And  this  is  much  more  evident  in 
man.     In  the  first  place,  from  that  affection  which  sub- 
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sists  between  children  and  parents,  which  can  not  be 
destroyed  without  detestable  wickedness  :  next,  where  a 
similar  feeling  of  love  has  existed,  if  we  have  met  with 
any  one  with  whose  character  and  disposition  we  sympa- 
thize, because  we  appear  to  discover  in  him  a  certain 
effulgence  as  it  were  of  integrity  and  virtue.  For  noth- 
ing is  more  amiable  than  virtue,  nothing  which  more 
Btrongly  allures  us  to  love  it,  seeing  that  because  of  their 
virtue  and  integrity  we  can  in  a  certain  degree  love  those 
whom  we  have  never  seen.  Who  can  mention  the  name 
of  Caius  Fabricius,  and  Marius  Curius,  otherwise  than 
with  love  and  affection,  though  he  never  saw  them? 
Who  can  forbear  hating  Tarquinius  Superbus,  Spurius 
Cassius,  and  Spurius  Maelius?  Against  two  generals  we 
had  a  struggle  for  empire  in  Italy,  I  mean  Pyrrhus  and 
Hannibal ;  toward  the  former,  on  account  of  his  honorable 
conduct,  we  bear  not  a  very  hostile  disposition  ;  while 
this  state  will  always  detest  the  latter  for  his  cruelty. 

IX.  Now  if  such  be  the  influence  of  integrity,  that  we 
love  it  even  in  those  whom  we  have  never  seen,  and, 
what  is  much  more,  even  in  an  enemy,  what  wonder  if 
men's  feelings  are  affected  when  they  seem  to  discover 
the  goodness  and  virtue  of  those  with  whom  they  may 
become  connected  by  intercourse?  although  love  is  con- 
firmed by  the  reception  of  kindness,  and  by  the  discov- 
ery of  an  earnest  sympathy,  and  by  close  familiarity ; 
which  things  being  added  to  the  first  emotion  of  the 
mind  and  the  affections,  there  is  kindled  a  large  amount 
of  kindly  feeling.  And  if  any  imagine  that  this  proceeds 
from  a  sense  of  weakness,  so  that  there  shall  be  secured 
a  friend,  by  whom  a  man  may  obtain  that  which  he 
wants,  they  leave  to  friendship  a  mean  indeed,  and,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  any  thing,  but  respectable  origin,  when 
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they  make  her  to  be  born  of  indigence  and  want ;  were 
this  the  case,  then  in  proportion  as  a  man  judged  that 
there  were  the  least  resources  in  himself,  precisely  in 
that  degree  would  he  be  best  qualified  for  friendship : 
whereas  the  fact  is  far  otherwise.  For  just  as  a  man  has 
most  confidence  in  himself,  and  as  he  is  most  completely 
fortified  by  worth  and  wisdom,  so  that  he  needs  no 
one's  assistance,  and  feels  that  all  his  resources  reside  in 
himself;  in  the  same  proportion  he  is  most  highly  dis- 
tinguished for  seeking  out  and  forming  friendships.  For 
what  did  Africanus  want  of  me  ?  nothing  whatever ;  nor 
indeed  did  I  need  aught  from  him :  but  I  loved  him 
from  admiration  of  his  excellence ;  he  in  turn  perhaps 
was  attached  to  me  from  some  high  opinion  which  he 
entertained  of  my  character,  and  association  fostered  our 
affection.  But  although  many  and  great  advantages 
ensued,  yet  it  was  not  from  any  hope  of  these  that  the 
cause  of  our  attachment  sprang  :  for  as  we  are  beneficent 
and  liberal,  not  to  exact  favor  in  return  (for  we  are  not 
usurers  in  kind  actions),  but  by  nature  are  inclined  to 
liberality,  thus  I  think  that  friendship  is  to  be  desired, 
not  attracted  by  the  hope  of  reward,  but  because  the 
whole  of  its  profit  consists  in  love  only.  From  such 
opinions,  they  who,  after  the  fashion  of  beasts,  refer 
every  thing  to  pleasure  widely  differ :  and  no  great 
wonder,  since  they  can  not  look  up  to  any  thing  lofty, 
magnificent,  or  divine  who  cast  all  their  thoughts  on  an 
object  so  mean  and  contemptible.  Therefore  let  us  ex- 
clude such  persons  altogether  from  our  discourse ;  and 
let  us  ourselves  hold  this  opinion,  that  the  sentiment  of 
loving,  and  the  attachment  of  kind  feelings,  are  pro- 
duced by  nature,  when  the  evidence  of  virtue  has  been 
established ;  and  they  who  have  eagerly  sought  the  latter. 
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draw  nigh,  and  attach  themselves  to  it,  that  they  may 
enjoy  the  friendship  and  character  of  the  individual  they 
have  begun  to  love,  and  that  they  may  be  commensurate 
and  equal  in  affection,  and  more  inclined  to  confer  a 
favor  than  to  claim  any  return.  And  let  this  honorable 
Struggle  be  maintained  between  them  :  so  not  only  wil* 
ihe  greatest  advantages  be  derived  from  friendship,  but' 
its  origin  from  nature  rather  than  from  a  sense  of  weak- 
ness, will  be  at  once  more  impressive  and  more  true. 
For  if  it  were  expediency  that  cemented  friendships, 
the  same  when  changed  would  dissolve  them ;  but  be- 
cause nature  can  never  change,  therefore  true  friend- 
ships are  eternal.  Thus  you  see  the  origin  of  friendship, 
unless  you  wish  to  make  some  reply  to  these  views.— 
Fannius.  Nay,  go  on,  Lselius,  for  I  answer  for  Scaevola 
here  (who  is  my  junior)  on  my  own  authority. — Sc^vola. 
Yon  do  right ;  wherefore  let  us  attend. 

X.  L^ivius.  Listen,  then,  my  excellent  friends,  to  the 
discussion  which  was  very  frequently  held  by  me  and 
Scipio  on  the  subject  of  friendship  ;  although  he  indeed 
used  to  say  that  nothing  was  more  difficult  than  that 
friendship  should  continue  to  the  end  of  life ;  for  it  often 
happened,  either  that  the  same  course  was  not  expedient 
to  both  parties,  or  that  they  held  different  views  of  poli- 
tics :  he  also  remarked  that  the  characters  of  men  often 
changed  ;  in  some  cases  by  adversity,  in  others  by  old  age 
becoming  oppressive ;  and  he  derived  an  authority  for 
such  notions  from  a  comparison  with  early  life,  because 
'he  strongest  attachment  of  boys  are  constantly  laid  aside 
with  the  praetexta ;  even  if  they  should  maintain  it  to 
manhood,  yet  sometimes  it  is  broken  off  by  rivalry,  for  a 
dowried  wife,  or  some  other  advantage,  which  they  can 
not  both  attain.    And  even  ^f  man  should  be  carried  on 
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Still  further  in  their  friendship,  yet  that  feeling  is  often 
undermined,  should  they  fall  into  rivalry  for  preferments ; 
for  there  is  no  greater  enemy  to  friendship  than  covetous- 
ness  of  money,  in  most  men,  and  even  in  the  best,  an 
emulous  desire  of  high  offices  and  glory  ;  in  consequence 
cf  which  the  most  bitter  enmities  have  often  arisen  be- 
tween the  dearest  friends.  For  great  dissensions,  and 
those  in  most  instances,  justifiable,  arise,  when  some  re- 
quest is  made  of  friends  which  is  improper;  as,  for  in- 
stance, that  they  should  become  either  the  ministers  of 
their  lust  or  their  supporters  in  the  perpetration  of  wrong; 
and  they  who  refuse  to  do  so,  it  matters  not  however  vir- 
tuously, yet  are  accused  of  discarding  the  claims  of  friend- 
ship by  those  persons  whom  they  are  unwilling  to  oblige ; 
but  they  who  dare  to  ask  any  thing  of  a  friend,  by  their 
very  request  seem  to  imply  that  they  would  do  any  thing 
for  the  sake  of  that  friend  ;  by  the  complaining  of  such 
persons,  not  only  are  long-established  intimacies  put  an 
end  to,  but  endless  animosities  are  engendered.  All  these 
many  causes,  like  so  many  fatalities,  are  ever  threatening 
friendship,  so  that  he  said,  to  escape  them  all,  seemed 
to  him  a  proof  not  merely  of  wisdom,  but  even  of  good 
fortune. 

XI.  Wherefore  let  us  first  consider  if  you  please,  how 
far  love  ought  to  proceed  in  friendship.  If  Coriolanus 
had  friends,  were  they  bound  to  carry  arms  against  their 
country  with  Coriolanus?  Were  their  friends  bound  to 
support  Viscellinus  or  Spurius  Mselius  when  they  aimed 
fei  the  sovereignty?  Nay,  in  the  case  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
cnus,  when  disturbing  the  commonwealth,  we  saw  him 
totally  abandoned  by  Quintus  Tubero,  and  other  friends 
of  his  own  standing.  But  in  the  case  of  Cains  Blossius, 
of  Cumae,  the  friend  of  our  family,  Scaevola,  when  he  had 
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come  to  me  (then  attending  upon  the  consuls  Laenas  and 
Rupilius  in  their  council)  to  sue  for  pardon,  he  brought 
forward  his  plea,  that  he  esteemed  Tiberius  Gracchus  so 
highly  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do  whatever  he 
■wished.  So  I  said,  *•  What,  even  if  he  wished  jou  to  set 
fire  to  the  capitol  ?"  **  He  never  would  have  thought  of 
that,"  he  replied.  "But  what  if  he  had?"  "Then  I 
would  have  complied."  You  see  what  an  abominable 
speech :  and,  by  Hercules,  he  did  so,  and  even  worse  than 
he  said  ;  for  he  did  not  foUow  the  mad  schemes  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  but  in  fact  headed  them,  and  did  not  act  as  the 
accomplice  of  his  violence,  but  even  as  the  captain. 
Therefore  in  consequence  of  such  rashness,  being  terrified 
by  a  new  prosecution,  he  fled  precipitately  into  Asia, 
joined  the  enemy,  and  atoned  to  the  commonwealth  by  a 
punishment  just  and  severe.  It  is  no  excuse  therefore 
for  a  fault,  that  you  committed  it  for  a  friend's  sake  ;  for 
since  the  belief  in  another's  excellence  was  that  which 
conciliated  friendship,  it  is  hard  for  friendship  to  continue 
when  you  have  apostatized  from  virtue.  Now  if  we  shall 
lay  it  down  as  right,  either  to  concede  to  friends  whatever 
they  wish,  or  to  obtain  from  them  whatever  we  wish,  we 
must  have  indeed  consummate  wisdom,  if  such  a  course 
leads  to  no  vice.  But  we  are  speaking  of  those  friends 
who  are  before  our  eyes,  whom  we  see  around  us,  or  else 
whom  we  know  by  report,  and  with  whom  every-day  life 
is  familiar :  from  that  class  we  must  take  our  instances, 
and  above  all,  from  those  who  make  the  nearest  ap- 
pioaches  to  wisdom.  We  see  that  Papus  ^milius  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Caius  Luscinus  (so  we  have  learned 
from  our  fathers) ;  that  they  were  twice  consuls  together, 
and  colleagues  in  the  censorship  ;  and  that  at  the  same 
time  Marcus  Curius  and  Titus  Coruncanius  were  most  in* 
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timate  "with  them  and  with  each  other,  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, and  therefore  we  cannot  even  suspect  that  any  one 
of  these  ever  asked  his  friend  any  thing  that  was  contrary 
to  their  honor,  their  oath,  and  the  interest  of  the  state : 
for  what  reason  is  there  for  making  such  a  remark  about 
men  like  them  ?  I  am  convinced,  had  any  of  them  made 
the  request,  he  would  not  have  obtained  it,  for  they  were 
men  of  the  purest  principle  ;  besides,  it  would  be  equally 
as  wrong  to  agree  to  any  such  request  when  made,  as  to 
make  it.  And  yet  Caius  Carbo  and  Caius  Cato  both  took 
the  part  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  as  did  his  brother  Caius, 
at  that  time  by  no  means  an  agitator,  but  now  one  of  the 
most  violent. 

XII.  Let  this  law  therefore  be  established  in  friendship, 
viz.,  that  we  should  neither  ask  things  that  are  improper, 
nor  grant  them  when  asked ;  for  it  is  a  disgraceful  apol- 
ogy, and  by  no  means  to  be  admitted,  as  well  in  the  case  of 
other  offenses,  as  when  any  one  avows  he  has  acted  against 
the  state  for  the  sake  of  a  friend.  ^  For  we  are  placed,  O 
Fannius  and  Scaevola,  in  such  a  position  that  we  ought  to 

1  "  The  knowledge  concerning  good  respecting  society,  doth  handle  it 
also,  not  simply  alone,  but  comparatively  ;  whereunto  belongeth  the  weigh- 
ang  of  duties  between  person  and  person,  case  and  case,  particular  and  pub- 
lic ;  as  we  see  in  the  proceeding  of  Lucius  Brutus  against  his  own  sons, 
which  was  so  much  extolled  ;  yet  what  was  said  ? 

'Infelix  utcunque  ferent  ea  facta  minores.' 

So  the  case  was  doubtful,  and  had  opinion  on  both  sides.  Again,  we  see 
when  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius  iuTited  to  a  supper  certain  whose  opinions 
they  meant  to  feel  whether  they  were  fit  to  be  made  their  associates,  and 
cast  forth  the  question  touching  the  killing  of  a  tyrant  being  a  usurper,  they 
vere  divided  in  opinion ;  some  holding  that  servitude  was  the  extreme  of 
I  ^ils,  and  others  that  tyranny  was  better  than  civil  war ;  and  a  number  of 
tie  like  cases  there  are  of  comparative  duty,  among  which,  that  of  all  others 
is  the  most  frequent,  where  the  question  is  of  a  great  deal  of  good  to  ensue 
of  a  small  injustice  which  Jason  of  Thessalia  determined  against  trnth. 
*Aliqua  sunt  injuste  facienda  ut  multa  juste  fieri  possint.'  But  the  reply  is 
good:  'Auctorem  praesentis  justitise  habes  sponsorem  f  uturse  non  habes. ' 
Men  must  pursue  things  which  are  just  at  present,  and  leave  the  future  te 
»  divine  Providence." — Bacon 's  Adv.  of  Learning,  book  II. 
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see  from  a  distance  the  future  calamities  of  the  common- 
■wealth ;  for  the  practice  of  our  ancestors  has  ahready  in 
some  respect  swerved  from  its  career  and  course.  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus  has  endeavored  to  obtain  the  sovereignty, 
or  rather  he  reigned  for  a  few  months.  Had  the  Roman 
people  ever  heard  or  witnessed  any  thing  similar?  Even 
after  his  death,  his  friends  and  relations  maintained  his 
cause ;  and  what  malice  they  exercised  against  Publius 
Scipio,  I  can  not  relate  without  tears  ;  for,  owing  to  the 
recent  punishment  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  we  withstood 
Carbo  by  whatever  means  we  could.  And  concerning  the 
tribuneship  of  Cains  Gracchus,  what  we  have  to  expect  I 
have  no  disposition  to  anticipate  ;  still  the  movement  is 
creeping  on,  and  when  once  it  has  begun,  it  rushes  with 
increasing  precipitation  to  destruction  :  for  already  you 
have  seen  with  regard  to  the  ballot,  what  great  mischief 
has  been  caused — first,  by  the  Gabinian  law,^  and  two 
years  after  by  the  Cassian  :  for  already  I  fancy  I  see  the 
people  separated  from  the  senate,  and  the  most  important 
measures  carried  at  the  caprice  of  the  mob  ;  far  more  peo- 
ple will  learn  how  such  things  may  be  done,  than  how 
they  may  be  resisted.  Wherefore  do  I  say  this  ?  Because 
without  allies  no  one  attempts  any  thing  of  the  kind  ; 
therefore  this  should  be  pressed  on  all  good  men,  that  if 
inadvertently  they  should  have  fallen  unawares  into 
friendships  of  that  character,  they  must  think  themselves 
bound  in  such  a  manner  that  they  must  not  desert  their 
friends  when  doing  wrong  in  any  important  matter  :  at 
he  same  time,  punishment  should  be  enacted  against  the 
wicked ;  and  not  less  severe  for  those  who  have  foUowed 

1  Lex  Gabinia  de  Comitiis,  by  Aulus  Grabinius,  the  tribune,  a.u.c.  614= 
It  required  that,  in  the  public  assemblies  for  electing  magistrates,  the  votes 
should  be  given  by  tablets,  and  not  viva  voce.  Cassius  was  tribune  ot  th« 
p«ople,  and  competitor  with  Cicero  for  the  consulship. 
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another,  than  for  those  who  have  been  themselves  the 
leaders  of  the  wickedness.  Who  was  more  illustrious  in 
Greece  than  Themistocles ?  who  more  powerful?  And 
when  he,  as  general  in  the  Persian  war,  had  freed  Greece 
from  slavery,  and  through  unpopularity  had  been  driven 
into  exile,  he  could  not  endure  the  injustice  of  his  un- 
grateful country,  which  he  ought  to  have  borne ;  he  acted 
the  same  part  as  Coriolanus  had  done  among  us  twenty 
years  before.  No  one  was  found  to  support  these  men 
against  their  country  ;  accordingly,  they  both  committed 
suicide.  Wherefore  such  a  combination  with  wicked  men 
not  only  must  not  be  sheltered  under  the  excuse  of  friend- 
ship, but  should  rather  be  visited  with  every  kind  of  pun- 
ishments: so  that  no  one  may  think  it  permitted  to  him 
to  follow  a  friend,  even  when  waging  war  against  his 
country.  And  as  matters  have  begun  to  proceed,  I  know 
not  whether  that  will  not  some  day  occur.  To  me,  how- 
ever, it  is  no  less  a  cause  of  anxiety  in  what  state  the 
republic  shall  be  after  my  death,  than  in  what  state  it  is 
at  this  day. 

XIII.  Let  this,  therefore,  be  established  as  a  primary  law 
concerning  friendship,  that  we  expect  from  our  friends 
only  what  is  honorable,  and  for  our  friends'  sake  do  what 
is  honorable  ;  that  we  should  not  wait  till  we  are  asked ; 
that  zeal  be  ever  ready,  and  reluctance  far  from  us ;  but 
that  we  take  pleasure  in  freely  giving  our  advice  ;  that  in 
our  friendship,  the  influence  of  our  friends,  when  they 
give  good  advice,  should  have  great  weight ;  and  that  thi^ 
be  employed  to  admonish  not  only  candidly,  but  even^ 
severely,  if  the  case  shall  require,  and  that  we  give  heed 
to  it  when  so  employed ;  for,  as  to  certain  persons,  whom 
I  understand  to  have  been  esteemed  wise  men  in  Greece, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  some  strange  notions  were  enter- 
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tained  by  them ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  they  do  not 
follow  up  with  too  great  subtlety :  among  the  rest,  that 
excessive  friendships  should  be  avoided,  lest  it  should  be 
necessary  for  one  to  feel  anxiety  for  many ;  that  every 
one  has  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  his  own  affairs  ; 
'that  to  be  needlessly  implicated  in  those  of  other  people 
is  vexatious  ;  that  it  was  most  convenient  to  hold  the 
reins  of  friendship  as  loose  as  possible,  so  as  either  to 
tighten  or  slacken  them  when  you  please  ;  for  they  argue, 
that  the  main  point  toward  a  happy  life  is  freedom  from 
care,  which  the  mind  can  not  enjoy  if  one  man  be,  as  it 
were,  in  travail  for  others.  Nay,  they  tell  us  that  some 
are  accustomed  to  declare,  still  more  unfeelingly  (a  topic 
which  I  have  briefly  touched  upon  just  above) ,  that  friend- 
ships should  be  cultivated  for  the  pu^ose  of  protection 
and  assistance,  and  not  for  kind  feeling  or  affection  ;  and 
therefore  the  less  a  man  possesses  of  independence,  and 
of  strength,  in  the  same  degree  he  most  earnestly  desires 
friendships;  that  thence  it  arises  that  women  seek  the 
support  of  friendship  more  than  men,  and  the  poor  more 
than  the  rich,  and  persons  in  distress,^  rather  than  those 
who  are  considered  prosperous.  Admirable  philosophy  ! 
for  they  seem  to  take  away  the  sun  from  the  world  who 
withdraw  friendship  from  life;  for  we  receive  nothing 
better  from  the  immortal  gods,  nothing  more  delightful : 
for  what  is  this  freedom  from  care? — in  appearances,  in- 
deed, flattering;  but,  in  many  cases  in  reality  to  be  dis- 
dained. Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  refuse  to  undertake  any 
honorable  matter  or  action  lest  you  should  be  anxious,  or 
to  lay  it  aside  when  undertaken ;  for  if  we  fly  from  care, 
^e  must  fly  from  virtue  also ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  she 

5-  Calamitosi,  the  ruined ;  from  calamitas^  a  hail-storm,  which  breaks  the 
oalamus  or  stalk  of  plants. 
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can,  without  some  degree  of  distress,  feel  contempt  and 
detestation  for  qualities  opposed  to  herself;  just  as  kind- 
heartedness  for  malice,  temperance  for  profligacy,  and 
bravery  for  cowardice.  Accordingly  you  see  that  upright 
men  are  most  distressed  by  unjust  actions ;  the  brave  witb 
the  cowardly ;  the  virtuous  with  the  profligate ;  and,  there- 
fore, this  is  the  characteristic  of  a  well-regulated  mind, 
both  to  be  well  pleased  with  what  is  excellent,  and  to  be 
distressed  with  what  is  contrary.  Wherefore,  if  trouble 
of  mind  befall  a  wise  man  (and  assuredly  it  will,  unless  we 
suppose  that  all  humanity  is  extirpated  from  his  mind)^ 
what  reason  is  there  why  we  should  altogether  remove 
friendship  from  life,  lest  because  of  it  we  should  take 
upon  ourselves  some  troubles  ?  for  what  difference  is  there 
(setting  the  emotions  of  the  mind  aside),  I  do  not  say 
between  a  man  and  a  beast,  but  between  a  man  and  a 
stone,  or  log,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ?  For  they  do  not 
deserve  to  be  listened  to,  who  would  have  virtue  to  be 
callous,  and  made  of  iron,  as  it  were ;  which  indeed  is,  as 
in  other  matters,  so  in  friendship  also,  tender  and  suscep- 
tible ;  so  that  friends  are  loosened,  as  it  were,  by  happy 
events,  and  drawn  together  by  distresses. 

XIV.  Wherefore  the  anxiety  which  has  often  to  be  felt 
for  a  friend,  is  not  of  such  force  that  it  should  remove 
friendship  from  the  world,  any  more  than  that  the  virtues, 
because  they  bring  with  them  certain  cares  and  troubles, 
should  therefore  be  discarded.  For  when  it  produces 
friendship  (as  I  said  above) ,  should  any  indication  of  virtue 
;hine  forth,  to  which  a  congenial  mind  may  attach  enS 
iinite  itself — when  this  happens,  affection  must  necessarily 
arise.  For  what  is  so  unmeaning  as  to  take  delight  in 
many  vain  things,  such  as  preferments,  glory,  magnificent 
buildings,  clothing  and  adornment  of  the  body ;  and  not 
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to  take  an  extreme  delight  in  a  soul  endued  with  virtue, 
in  such  a  soul  as  can  either  love,  or  (so  to  speak)  love  in 
return?  for  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  the 
repayment  of  kindness,  and  the  interchange  of  devoted- 
ness  and  good  offices.  Now  if  we  add  this,  which  may 
with  propriety  be  added,  that  there  is  nothing  which  so 
allures  and  draws  any  object  to  itself  as  congeniality  does 
friendship  ;  it  will  of  course  be  admitted  as  true  that  the 
good  must  love  the  good,  and  unite  them  to  themselves, 
just  as  if  connected  by  relationship  and  nature  ;  for  nothing 
is  more  apt  to  seek  and  seize  on  its  like  than  nature. 
Wherefore  this  certainly  is  clear,  Fannius  and  Scaevola 
(in  my  opinion),  that  among  the  good  a  liking  for  the 
good  is,  as  it  were,  inevitable ;  and  this  indeed  is  ap- 
pointed by  nature  herself  as  the  very  fountain  of  friend- 
ship.^ But  the  same  kind  disposition  belongs  also  to  the 
multitude  ;  for  virtue  is  not  inhuman,  or  cruel,  or  haughty, 
since  she  is  accustomed  to  protect  even  whole  nations, 
and  to  adopt  the  best  measures  for  their  welfare,  which 
assuredly  she  would  not  do  did  she  shrink  from  the  affec- 
tion of  the  vulgar.   And  to  myself,  indeed,  those  who  form 

1  "  Of  all  attacliments  to  an  individual,  that  which  is  founded  altogether 
upon  esteem  and  approbation  of  his  good  conduct  and  behavior,  confirmed 
by  much  experience  and  long  acquaintance,  is  by  far  the  most  respectable. 
Such  friendship  arising,  not  from  a  constrained  sympathy,  not  from  a  sym- 
pathy which  has  been  assumed  and  rendered  habitual  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience and  accommodation,  but  from  a  natural  sympathy,  from  an  involun- 
,tary  feeling  that  the  persons  to  whom  we  attach  ourselves  are  the  natural 
'and  proper  objects  of  esteem  and  approbation,  can  exist  only  among  men 
of  virtue.  Men  of  virtue  only  can  feel  that  entire  confidence  in  the  conduct 
and  behavior  of  one  another  which  can  at  all  times  assure  them  that  the3 
can  never  either  offend  or  be  offended  by  one  another;  vice  is  always  capri- 
cious ;  virtue  only  is  regular  and  orderly.  The  attachment  which  is  founded 
upon  the  love  of  virtue,  as  it  is  certainly  of  all  attachments  the  most  virtu- 
ous, so  it  is  likewise  the  happiest,  as  well  as  the  most  permanent  and  serene. 
Such  friendships  need  not  be  confined  to  a  single  person,  but  may  safely 
embrace  all  the  wise  and  virtuous  with  whom  we  have  been  long  and  inti- 
mately acquainted,  and  upon  whose  wisdom  and  virtue  we  can  upon  that 
accoxmt  entirely  depend."— Smith's  Moral  Sentiments,  Part  VL 
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friendships  with  a  view  to  advantage,  seem  to  do  away 
with  its  most  endearing  bond  ;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the 
advantage  obtained  through  a  friend,  as  the  mere  love  of 
that  friend,  which  delights  ;  and  then  only  what  has  pro- 
ceeded from  a  friend  becomes  delightful,  if  it  has  pro- 
ceeded from  zealous  affection  :  and  that  friendship  should 
be  cultivated  from  a  sense  of  necessity,  is  so  far  from 
being  the  case,  that  those  who,  being  endowed  with  power 
and  wealth,  and  especially  with  virtue  (in  which  is  the 
strongest  support  of  friendship),  have  least  need  of  an- 
other, are  most  liberal  and  generous.  Yet  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  requisite  that  friends  should  never  stand  in 
any  need ;  for  wherein  would  any  devotedness  of  mine 
to  him  have  been  exerted,  if  Scipio  had  never  stood  in 
need  of  my  advice  or  assistance  at  home  or  abroad? 
Wherefore  friendship  has  not  followed  upon  advantage, 
but  advantage  on  friendship. 

XV.  Persons,  therefore,  who  are  wallowing  in  indulg- 
ence, will  not  need  to  be  listened  to  if  ever  they  shall  des- 
cant upon  friendship,  which  they  have  known  neither  by 
experience  nor  by  theory.  For  who  is  there,  by  the 
faith  of  gods  and  men,  who  would  desire,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  his  loving  no  one,  and  himself  being  loved  by  none, 
to  roll  in  affluence,  and  live  in  a  superfluity  of  all  things? 
For  this  is  the  life  of  tyrants,  in  which  undoubtedly  there 
can  be  no  confidence,  no  affection,  no  steady  dependence 
on  attachment;  all  is  perpetually^  mistrust  and  disquie- 
M;ude — there  is  no  room  for  friendship.  For  who  can  love 
.^either  him  whom  he  fears,  or  him  by  whom  he  thinks  he 
hi  mself  is  feared  ?  Yet  are  they  courted,  solely  in  hypoc- 
risy, for  a  time ;  because,  if  perchance  (as  it  frequently 
happens)  they  have  been  brought  low,  then  it  is  per- 
ceived how  destitute  they  were  of  friends.    And  this,  they 
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say,  Tarquin^  expressed  ;  that  when  going  into  exile,  he 
found  out  whom  he  had  as  faithful  friends,  and  whom  un- 
faithful ones,  since  then  he  could  no  longer  show  gratitude 
to  either  party ;  although  I  wonder  that,  with  such 
haughtiness  and  impatience  of  temper,  he  could  find  one 
at  all.  And  as  the  character  of  the  individual  whom  I 
have  mentioned  could  not  obtain  true  friends,  so  the 
riches  of  many  men  of  rank  exclude  all  faithful  friend- 
ship ;  for  not  only  is  fortune  blind  herself,  but  she  com- 
monly renders  blind  those  whom  she  embraces.  Accord- 
ingly such  persons  are  commonly  puffed  up  with  pride 
and  insolence,  nor  can  any  thing  be  found  more  intoler- 
able than  a  fortunate  fool.  And  thus,  indeed,  one  may 
observe,  that  those  who  before  were  of  agreeable  charac- 
ter, by  military  command,  by  perferment,  by  prosperity, 
are  changed,  and  old  friendships  are  despised  by  them, 
and  new  ones  cherished.  For  what  can  be  more  foolish 
than,  when  men  are  possessed  of  great  influence  by  their 
wealth,  power,  and  resources,  to  procure  other  things 
which  are  procured  by  money — horses,  slaves,  rich  ap- 
parel, costly  vases — and  not  to  procure  friends,  the  most 
valuable  and  fairest  furniture  of  life,  if  I  may  so  speak  ; 
for  while  they  are  procuring  those  things,  they  know  not 
for  whom  they  are  procuring  them,  nor  for  whose  sake 
they  are  laboring. 2  For  every  one  of  these  things  belongs 
to  him  who  is  most  powerful,  whereas  the  possession  of 
his  friendships  is  preserved  to  every  one  steadfast  and 
secm-e  ;  so  that  if  those  things  are  preserved  which  are, 

■L  Tarquinius,  surnamed  Superbus,  the  seveuth  and  last  king  of  Rome 
After  reigning  twenty-five  years  lie  was  banished,  about  b.c  509  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rape  of  Lucretia.  The  republican  form  of  government  was 
established  at  Rome  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin. 

2  In  this,  as  in  many  other  passages,  Cicero  has  written  the  sentiment  and 
almost  the  language  of  the  Scriptures :  *'  He  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knowetii 
ad  who  shall  gather  them." 

5 
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as  it  were,  the  gifts  of  fortune,  yet  a  life  unadorned  and 
abandoned  by  friends  can  not  possibly  be  happy.  But 
on  this  head  enough. 

XVI.  But  it  is  required  to  lay  down  what  limits  there 
are  in  friendship,  and,  as  it  were,  what  bounds  of  loving, 
concerning  which  I  see  three  opinions  held,  of  none  of 
which  I  approve : — the  first,  that  we  should  be  affected 
toward  a  friend  in  the  same  manner  as  toward  ourselves ; 
the  second,  that  our  good-will  toward  our  friends  should 
exactly  and  equally  answer  to  their  good-will  toward  us ;: 
the  third,  that  at  whatever  value  a  man  sets  himself,  at 
the  same  he  should  be  estimated  by  his  friends.  To  none 
of  these  three  opinions  do  I  entirely  assent.  For  the  first 
one  is  noi  true,  that  as  a  man  feels  toward  himself  so  he 
should  be  aisposed  toward  his  friend.  For  how  many 
things,  which  for  our  own  sake  we  should  never  do,  do 
we  perform  for  the  sake  of  our  friends  ?  To  ask  favors  of 
unworthy  persons,  to  supplicate  them,  to  inveigh  bitterly 
against  any  one,  and  to  accuse  him  with  great  vehemence, 
which  in  our  own  cases  can  not  be  done  creditably,  in  the 
case  of  our  friends  are  most  honorably  done  ;  and  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  good  men  subtract  many  things 
from  their  own  interests,  or  allow  them  to  be  subtracted, 
that  their  friends,  rather  than  themselves,  may  enjoy 
ihem.  The  second  opinion  is  that  which  limits  friend- 
ship to  an  equality  of  kind  actions  and  kind  wishes  :  this 
is  indeed  to  reduce  friendship  to  figures  too  minutely  and 
penuriously,  so  that  there  may  be  a  balance  of  received 
and  paid.  True  friendship  seems  to  be  far  too  rich  and 
affluent  for  that,  and  not  to  observe,  narrowly,  lest  it  should 
pay  more  than  it  receives  :  nor  need  it  be  feared  lest  any 
thing  should  be  lost  or  fall  to  the  ground,  or  lest  more 
than  what  is  fair  should  be  accumulated  on  the  side  of 
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friendship.  But  the  third  limitation  is  most  detestable, 
that  at  whatever  value  a  man  sets  on  himself,  at  that 
value  he  should  be  estimated  by  his  friends  ;  for  often,  in 
certain  persons,  either  their  spirit  is  too  humble,  or  their 
hope  of  improving  their  condition  too  desponding  ;  it  is 
not,  therefore,  the  part  of  a  friend  to  be  toward  him  what 
he  is  to  himself ;  but  rather  to  use  every  effort,  and  to 
contrive  to  cheer  the  prostrate  spirit  of  his  friend,  and  to 
encourage  better  hopes  and  thoughts.  Therefore  I  must 
lay  down  some  other  limit  of  true  friendship,  as  soon  as 
I  shall  have  stated  what  Scipio  was  accustomed  above  all 
things  to  reprehend.  He  used  to  declare  that  no  speech 
could  be  found  more  hostile  to  friendship,  than  his  who 
had  said  that  a  man  ought  so  to  love  as  if  one  day  he 
would  come  to  hate.^  Nor,  indeed,  could  he  be  induced 
to  believe  that  this,  as  was  supposed,  was  said  by  Bias,^ 
who  was  considered  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  ;  but  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  some  wicked  or  ambitious  man,  or  one 
who  sought  to  bring  every  thing  under  his  own  power. 
For  in  what  manner  can  any  one  be  a  friend  to  him  to 
whom  he  thinks  he  may  possibly  become  an  enemy? 
Moreover,  it  will  follow  that  he  desires  and  wishes  his 
friend  to  do  wrong  as  often  as  possible,  that  he  may  afford 
him,  as  it  were,  so  many  handles  for  reproach.  And, 
again,  at  the  right  conduct  and  advantage  of  his  friends 
he  will  necessarily  be  tormented,  grieved,  and  jealous. 
Wherefore  this  precept,  to  whomsoever  it  belongs,  is 
powerful  only  for  the  destruction  of  friendship.  This, 
rather,  should  have  been  the  precept,  that  we  should  em 
ploy  such  carefulness  in  forming  our  friendships,  that  we 

^  Si  aliquando  esset  osurus.    This  sentiment  is  taken  from  the  Ajax  of 
Sophocles. 

2   Bias,  one  of  the  seven  wiie  men  of  Greece ;  bom  at  Priene.    He  flour* 
iched  about  B.C.  570.  ' 
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should  not  any  time  begin  to  love  the  man  whom  we 
could  ever  possibly  hate.  Moreover,  if  we  have  been  but 
unfortunate  m  our  selection,  Scipio  was  of  opinion  that 
this  should  be  submitted  to,  rather  than  that  a  timff  of 
alienation  should  ever  be  contemplated. 

XVII.  I  think,  therefore,  we  must  adopt  these  limita- 
tions, that  when  the  character  of  friends  is  correct,  then 
there  should  be  a  community  between  them  of  all  things, 
of  purpose  and  of  will,  without  any  exception  ;  so  that, 
even  if  by  any  chance  it  has  happened  that  the  less  honor- 
able wishes  of  our  friends  have  to  be  forwarded,  in  which 
either  their  life  is  concerned,  or  their  reputation,  then 
you  may  decline  a  little  from  the  straight  path,i  provided 
only  extreme  infamy  do  not  follow ;  for  there  is  a  point 
to  which  indulgence  may  be  granted  to  friendship :  yet 
reputation  must  not  be  disregarded;  nor  ought  we  to 
esteem  the  good-will  of  our  fellow-countrymen  as  an 
engine  of  small  value  in  the  administration  of  the  state, 
although  to  seek  it  by  fawning  and  flattering  is  mean  in- 
deed ;  yet  virtue,  on  which  affection  is  consequent,  should 
by  no  means  be  rejected.  But  frequently  (for  I  return  to 
Scipio,  the  whole  of  whose  discourse  was  concerning 
friendship)  he  used  to  complain,  that  in  all  other  things 
men  were  comparatively  careful ;  so  that  every  man 
could  tell  how  many  goats  or  how  many  sheep  he  pos- 

^  ''Something  indeed,  not  unlike  the  doctrine  of  the  casuists,  seems  to 
have  been  attempted  by  several  philosophers.  There  is  something  of  this 
kind  in  the  third  book  of  Cicero's  Offices,  where  he  endeavors,  like  a  casuist, 
to  give  rules  for  our  conduct  in  many  nice  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
'  determine  whereabouts  the  point  of  propriety  may  lie.  It  appears  too  from 
many  passages  in  the  same  book,  that  several  other  philosophers  had  at- 
tempted something  of  the  same  kind  before  him.  Neither  he  nor  they,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  have  aimed  at  giving  a  complete  system  of  this  sort,  but 
only  m.eant  to  show  how  situations  may  occur  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  highest  propriety  of  conduct  consists  in  observing  or  in  receding  from 
what  in  ordinary  cases  are  the  rules  of  duty." — Smith's  "  Moral  Philos- 
ophy," Part  Tii. 
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sessed,  yet  how  many  friends  he  had  he  could  not  tell ; 
and  in  procuring  the  former,  men  employed  carefulness, 
while  iu  selecting  their  friends  they  were  negligent,  nor 
had  they,  as  it  were,  any  signs  or  marks  by  which  they 
determined  who  were  suited  for  friendship.  The  stead- 
fast, then,  and  the  steady,  and  the  consistent  are  to  be 
selected,  of  which  class  of  persons  there  is  a  great  scarcity  : 
and,  in  truth,  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  judge,  unless 
after  he  is  experienced.  Now  the  trial  must  be  made  in 
actual  friendship  ;  thus  friendship  outstrips  judgment, 
and  removes  the  power  of  making  experiments.  It  is 
the  part,  therefore,  of  a  prudent  man,  to  check  the  im- 
petus of  his  kindly  feeling  as  he  would  his  chariot,  that 
we  may  have  our  friendships,  like  our  horses,  fully  proved, 
when  the  character  of  our  friends  has  been  in  some 
measure  tested.  Of  some,  it  is  often  discovered  in  small 
sums  of  money  how  void  of  worth  they  are.  Some, 
whom  a  small  sum  could  not  influence,  are  discovered  in 
the  case  of  a  large  one.  But,  even  if  some  shall  be  found 
who  think  it  sordid  to  prefer  money  to  friendship,  where 
should  we  find  those  who  do  not  place  above  friendship 
high  dignities,  magistracies,  military  command,  civil 
authorities,  and  influence?  so  that,  when  on  the  one  side 
these  objects  have  been  proposed,  and  the  claim  of  friend- 
ship on  the  other,  they  would  not  far  prefer  the  former. 
For  nature  is  too  weak  to  despise  the  possession  of  power  ; 
for,  even  if  they  have  attained  it  by  the  slighting  of  friend- 
ship, they  think  the  act  will  be  thrown  into  the  shade, 
because  friendship  was  not  overlooked  without  strong 
grounds.  Therefore  real  friendships  are  found  with  most 
difficulty  among  those  who  are  invested  with  high  offices, 
or  in  business  of  the  state.  For  where  can  you  find  the  man 
who  would  prefer  his  ^*iend's  advancement  to  his  own? 
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And  why  ?  For  to  pass  over  these  matters,  how  grievous, 
how  impracticable  to  most  men  does  participation  in 
afflictions  appear  !  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the  man 
who  will  descend.  Although  Bnnius^  truly  says,  "A  sure 
friend  is  discerned  in  an  unsure  matter."  Yet  these  two 
charges  of  inconstancy  and  of  weakness  condemn  most 
men  :  either  in  their  prosperity  they  despise  a  friend,  or 
in  his  troubles  they  desert  him. 

XVIII.  He  who,  therefore,  shall  have  shown  himself  in 
both  cases  as  regards  friendship,  worthy,  consistent,  and 
steadfast ;  such  a  one  we  ought  to  esteem  of  a  class  of 
persons  extremely  rare,  nay,  almost  godlike.  Now,  the 
foundation  of  that  steadfastness  and  constancy,  which  we 
seek  in  friendship,  is  sincerity.  For  nothing  is  steadfast 
which  is  insincere.  Besides,  it  is  right  that  one  should 
be  chosen  who  is  frank,  and  good-natured,  and  congenial 
in  his  sentiments  ;  one,  in  fact,  who  is  influenced  by  the 
same  motives ;  all  which  qualities  have  a  tendency  to 
create  sincerity.  For  it  is  impossible  for  a  wily  and  tor- 
tuous disposition  to  be  sincere.  Nor  in  truth  can  the  man 
who  has  no  sympathy  from  nature,  and  who  is  not  moved 
by  the  same  considerations,  be  either  attached  or  steady. 
To  the  same  requisites  must  be  added,  that  he  shall  neither 
take  delight  in  bringing  forward  charges,  nor  believe  them 
when  they  arise  ;  aU  which  causes  belong  to  that  consist- 
ent principle,  of  which  now  for  some  time  I  have  been 
treating.  Thus  the  remark  is  true,  which  I  made  at  first, 
that  friendship  can  only  exist  among  the  good  :  for  it  is 
the  part  of  a  good  man  (whom  at  the  same  time  we  may 
caU  a  wise  man)  to  observe  these  two  rules  in  friendship  : 

1  Ennins,  a  Latin  poet,  born  at  Rudii,  in  Calabria.  He  wrote,  in  heroic 
verse,  eighteen  books  of  the  Annals  of  the  Roman  Republic,  which  are  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Cicero.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Cato  and  Scipio  ; 
the  former  of  whom  he  accompanied  when  qaestor  of  Sardinia.  His  death 
took  place  about  170  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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first,  that  there  shall  be  nothing  pretended  or  .emulated 
(for  even  to  hate  openly  better  becomes  the  ingenuous 
man,  than  by  his  looks  to  conceal  his  sentiments)  ;  in  the 
next  place,  that  not  only  does  he  repel  charges  when 
brought  (against  his  friends)  by  any  one,  but  is  not  him- 
self suspicious,  ever  fancying  that  some  infidelity  has  been 
committed  by  his  friend.  To  all  this  there  should  be  added 
a  certain  suavity  of  conversation  and  manners,  affording 
as  it  does  no  inconsiderable  zest  to  friendship.  Now 
solemnity  and  gravity  on  all  occasions,  certainly,  carry 
with  them  dignity  ;  but  friendship  ought  to  be  easier  and 
more  free  and  more  pleasant,  and  tending  more  to  every 
kind  of  politeness  and  good  nature. 

XIX.  But  there  arises  on  this  subject  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult question  ;  whether  ever  new  friends,  if  deserving 
friendship,  are  to  be  preferred  to  old  ones,  just  as  we  are 
wont  to  prefer  young  colts  to  old  horses?  a  perplexity 
unworthy  of  a  man  ;  for  there  ought  to  be  no  satiety  of 
friendship  as  of  other  things  :  every  thing  which  is  oldest 
(as  those  wines  which  bear  age  well)  ought  to  be  sweetest ; 
and  that  is  true  which  is  sometimes  said,  ' '  many  bushels 
of  salt  must  be  eaten  together,"  before  the  duty  of  friend- 
ship can  be  fulfilled.  But  new  friendships,  if  they  afford 
a  hope  that,  as  in  the  case  of  plants  which  never  disap- 
point, fruits  shall  appear,  such  are  not  to  be  rejected ;  yet 
the  old  one  must  be  preserved  in  its  proper  place,  for  the 
power  of  age  and  custom  is  exceedingly  great ;  besides, 
in  the  very  case  of  the  horse,  which  I  just  mentioned,  if 
there  is  no  impediment,  there  is  no  one  who  does  not 
more  pleasurably  use  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed  than 
Dne  unbroken  and  strange  to  him  ;  and  habit  asserts  its 
power,  and  habit  prevails,  not  only  in  the  case  of  this, 
which  is  animate,  but  also  in  the  cases  of  those  things 
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which  are  inanimate,  since  we  take  delight  in  the  very 
mountainous  or  woody  scenery  among  which  we  have 
long  dwelt.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  friend- 
ship that  the  superior  should  be  on  an  equality  with  the 
inferior.  For  there  often  are  instances  of  superiority,  as 
was  the  case  with  Scipio,  one,  so  to  speak,  of  our  owo 
herd.  He  never  ranked  himself  above  Philus,  or  Rupilius, 
or  Mummius,  or  other  friends  of  an  inferior  grade.  But 
his  brother,  Quintus  Maximus,  a  distinguished  man, 
though  by  no  means  equal  to  himself,  simply  because  he 
was  the  elder,  he  treated  as  his  superior,  and  he  wished 
all  his  friends  should  receive  additional  dignity  through 
him.  And  this  conduct  should  be  adopted  and  imitated 
by  all,  so  that  if  they  have  attained  to  any  excellence  in 
worth,  genius,  or  fortune,  they  should  communicate  them 
with  their  friends,  and  share  them  with  their  connections ; 
so  that  if  men  have  been  born  of  humble  parentage,  or  if 
they  have  kinsmen  less  powerful  than  themselves,  either 
in  mind  or  in  fortune,  they  should  increase  the  conse- 
quence of  such  persons,  and  be  to  them  a  source  of  credit 
and  of  dignity ;  as  in  works  of  fiction,  they  who  for  some 
time,  through  ignorance  of  their  origin  and  descent,  have 
been  in  a  state  of  servitude,  when  they  have  been  discov- 
ered and  found  out  to  be  the  sons  of  gods  or  kings,  yet 
retain  their  affection  for  the  shepherds,  whom  for  many 
years  they  looked  upon  as  their  parents.  And  this  as- 
suredly is  much  rather  to  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
parents  that  are  real  and  undoubted.  For  the  fruit  of 
talent,  and  worth,  and  every  excellence,  is  gathered  most 
fully  when  it  is  bestowed  on  every  one  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  us. 

XX.  As  therefore  those  who  are  superior  in  the  con- 
nection of  friendship  and  of  union,  ought  to  put  them« 
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selves  on  a  level  with  their  inferiors  ;  so  ought  the  infe- 
riors not  to  grieve  that  they  are  surpassed  by  their 
friends  either  in  genius,  or  fortune,  or  rank :  whereas 
most  of  them  are  always  either  complaining  of  some- 
thing, or  even  breaking  out  into  reproaches ;  and  so 
much  the  more  if  they  think  they  have  any  thing  which 
they  can  say  was  done  by  them  in  an  obliging  and 
friendly  manner  with  some  exertion  on  their  part.  A 
disgusting  set  of  people  assuredly  they  are  who  are  ever 
reproaching  you  with  their  services  ;  which  the  man  on 
■whom  they  are  conferred  ought  indeed  to  remember, 
but  he  who  conferred  them  ought  not  to  call  them  to 
mind.  Wherefore,  as  those  who  are  superior  ought 
in  the  exercise  of  friendship  to  condescend ;  so,  in  a 
measure,  they  ought  to  raise  .up  their  inferiors.  For 
there  are  some  persons  who  render  friendships  with 
them  annoying,  while  they  fancy  they  are  slighted : 
this  does  not  commonly  happen  except  to  those  who 
think  themselves  liable  to  be  slighted;  and  from  this 
belief  they  require  to  be  relieved,  not  only  by  your  pro- 
fessions but  by  your  actions.  Now,  first  of  all,  so  much 
advantage  is  to  be  bestowed  on  each  as  you  yourself  can 
produce ;  and  in  the  next  place,  as  much  as  he  whom 
you  love  and  assist  can  bear  ;  for  you  could  not,  however 
eminent  you  might  be,  bring  all  your  friends  to  the  very- 
highest  honor  ;  just  as  Scipio  had  power  to  make  Publius 
Rutulius  consul,  but  could  not  do  the  same  for  his  brother 
Lucius :  indeed,  even  if  you  have  the  power  to  confer 
what  you  please  on  another,  yet  you  must  consider  what 
he  can  bear.  On  the  whole,  those  connections  only  can 
be  considered  as  friendships,  when  both  the  dispositions 
and  age  have  been  established  and  matured.  Nor,  when 
persons  have  been  in  early  life  attaciied  to  hunting  or 
•      6* 
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termis,  are  they  bound  to  make  intimates  of  those  whom 
at  that  time  they  loved,  as  being  endowed  with  the  same 
taste  :  for  on  that  principle,  our  nurses  and  the  tutors  of 
our  childhood,  by  right  of  priority,  will  claim  the  great- 
est part  of  our  affection  ;  who,  indeed,  should  not  be  neg- 
lected, but  possess  our  regard  in  some  other  manner: 
otherwise  friendships  could  not  continue  steadfast.  For 
dissimilar  habits  and  dissimilar  pursuits  ensue ;  the  dis' 
similarity  of  which  severs  friendships :  it  is  for  no  other 
cause  that  the  good  can  not  be  friends  of  the  worthless, 
or  the  worthless  of  the  good  ;  but  that  there  is  between 
them  the  greatest  difference  that  can  subsist  of  charac- 
ters and  pursuits.  For  in  friendships  this  precept  may 
be  properly  laid  down,  not  to  let  lU-regulated  affection 
(as  often  is  the  case)  thwart  and  impede  the  great  useful- 
ness of  friends :  nor  in  truth  (to  revert  to  fiction)  could 
Neoptolemus^  have  taken  Troy  if  he  had  been  inclined 
to  listen  to  Lycomedes,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought 
up,  when  with  many  tears  he  sought  to  prevent  his  jour- 
ney :  and  often  important  occasions  arise,  so  that  you 
must  bid  farewell  to  your  friends  ;  and  he  who  would 
hinder  them,  because  he  can  not  easily  bear  the  regret 
for  their  loss,  such  an  one  is  both  weak  and  effeminate 
by  nature,  and  on  that  ground  unjust  in  his  friendship. 
And  in  every  case  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  both  what 
you  would  ask  of  a  friend,  and  what  favor  you  would  per- 
mit to  be  obtained  from  yourself. 

XXI.  There  is  a  kind  of  calamity  also,  sometimes  in- 
evitable, in  the  discarding  of  friendships.     For  at  length 

1  Neoptolemus,  a  surname  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles.  He  was  so 
called  because  he  came  to  the  Trojan  war  in  the  last  year  of  the  siege  of 
Troy.  According  to  the  fates,  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  his  assist* 
ance.  His  mother,  Deidanaia,  was  the  daughter  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  the 
island  of  ScyroB. 
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our  discourse  descends,  from  tlie  intimacies  of  the  wise, 
to  ordinary  friendships.  The  faults  of  friends  often  break 
out  as  well  on  the  friends  themselves  as  on  strangers ; 
and  yet  the  disgrace  of  such  persons  must  redound  to 
their  friends:  such  friendships  therefore  must  be  dis- 
solved by  the  intermission  of  intercourse,  and  (as  I  have 
heard  Cato  say)  should  be  ripped  rather  than  rent ;  unless 
some  intolerable  sense  of  wrong  has  been  kindled,  so 
that  it  is  neither  right,  nor  creditable,  nor  possible  that 
an  estrangement  and  separation  should  not  take  place 
immediately.  But  if  any  change  of  character  or  pursuits 
(as  commonly  happens)  shall  have  taken  place,  or  quarrel 
arisen  with  respect  to  political  parties  (for  I  speak  now, 
as  I  observed  a  little  before,  not  of  the  friendships  of  the 
wise  but  of  such  as  are  ordinary),  we  should  have  to  be  cau- 
tious, lest  not  only  friendships  be  found  to  be  laid  aside, 
but  even  animosity  to  have  been  incurred ;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  disgraceful  than  to  be  at  war  with  him  with 
whom  you  have  lived  on  terms  of  friendship.  From  his 
friendship  with  Quintus  Pompey,^  Scipio  had  withdrawn 
himself  on  my  account  ^  (as  you  know)  ;  moreover,  on 
account  of  the  dissension  which  existed  in  the  republic, 
he  was  estranged  from  my  colleague  Metellus  ;  ^  on  both 
occasions  he  acted  with  dignity  and  decision,  with  an 
offended  but  not  bitter  feeling.  Wherefore,  in  the  first 
place,  pains  must  be  taken  that  there  be  no  alienation  of 
friends;  but  if  aught  of  the  kind  shall  have  occurred,  that 
that  friendship  should  seem  rather  to  have  died  away  than 

1  Quintus  Pompeius  a  consul,  who  carried  on  war  against  the  Numan= 
tines,  and  made  an  ignominious  treaty.  He  is  the  first  of  that  noble  family 
Oi  whom  mention  is  made. 

2  Jfeo  nomine,  on  my  account ;  desiderium  expresses  a  '* feeling  of 
want,'"  or  "regret  for  the  loss  of  any  one." 

3  Metellue,  a  Bomaa  general,  who  defeated  the  Achseans,  and  invaded 
Hacedouia. 
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to  have  been  violently  destroyed.  In  truth  we  must  take 
care  lest  friendship  turn  into  bitter  hostilities ;  from 
which  quarrels,  hard  language,  and  insults  are  produced, 
and  yet  if  they  shall  be  bearable,  they  must  be  borne  ;  and 
thus  much  honor  should  be  paid  to  an  old  friendship,  that 
he  shall  be  in  fault  who  inflicts  the  injury,  and  not  he  who 
suffers  it.  On  the  whole,  against  all  such  faults  and  in- 
conveniences there  is  one  precaution  and  one  provision, 
that  we  should  not  begin  to  love  too  hastily,  nor  love  un- 
worthy persons.  Now  they  are  worthy  of  friendship  in 
whom  there  exists  a  reason  why  they  should  be  loved  ;  a 
rare  class  (for  in  truth  all  that  is  excellent  is  rare);  nor  is 
aught  more  difficult  than  to  find  any  thing  which  in  every 
respect  is  perfect  of  its  kind  but  most  men  recognize 
nothing  as  good  in  human  affairs  but  what  is  profitable ; 
and  with  their  friends,  as  with  cattle,  they  love  those  most 
especially  from  whom  they  hope  they  will  receive  most 
advantage  ;  and  thus  they  are  destitute  of  that  most  beau- 
tiful and  most  natural  friendship,  which  is  desirable  for 
itself  and  of  itself;  nor  do  they  exemplify  to  themselves 
what  and  how  powerful  this  quality  of  friendship  is.  For 
every  one  loves  himself,  not  that  he  may  exact  from  him- 
self some  reward  of  his  affection,  but  that,  for  his  own 
sake,  every  one  is  dear  to  himself.  And  unless  this  same 
principle  be  transferred  to  friendship,  a  true  friend  will 
never  be  found  ;  for  such  an  one  is,  as  it  were,  a  second 
self.  Now,  if  this  is  apparent  in  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  crea- 
tures of  the  field,  tame  and  wild,  that  first  they  love  them- 
selves (for  the  principle  is  alike  born  with  every  living 
thing);  in  the  next  place,  that  they  seek  out  and  desire 
some  creatures  of  the  same  species  to  which  they  may 
unite  themselves,  and  do  this  with  desire,  and  with  a  kind 
of  resemblance  to  human  love  ;  how  much  more  natu- 
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rally  does  this  take  place  in  man  by  nature,  who  not  only 
loves  himself,  but  seeks  for  another  whose  soul  he  may 
so  mingle  with  his  own,  as  almost  to  create  one  person 
out  of  tv\'o  ? 

XXII.  Yet  most  men,  perversely,  not  to  say  shame- 
lessly, desire  to  have  a  friend,  such  as  they  themselves 
are  unable  to  be ;  and  allowances  which  they  them- 
selves make  not  for  their  friends,  they  require  from  them. 
Now,  the  fair  thing  is,  first  that  a  man  himself  should  be 
good,  and  then  that  he  should  seek  another  like  to  him- 
self. Among  such  persons,  there  may  be  established  that 
solidity  of  friendship  which  I  have  long  been  treating  on ; 
when  men  are  united  by  benevolent  feeling,  they  will 
first  of  all  master  those  passions  to  which  others  ar^ 
slaves  ;  next,  they  will  take  pleasure  in  equity  and  jus- 
tice, and  the  one  will  undertake  every  thing  for  the 
other  ;  nor  will  the  one  ever  ask  of  the  other  any  thing 
but  what  is  honorable  and  right :  nor  will  they  only  mu- 
tually regard  and  love  each  other,  but  even  have  a  feeling 
of  respect ;  for  he  removes  the  greatest  ornament  of 
friendship,  who  takes  away  from  it  respect.  Accordingly, 
there  is  a  pernicious  error  in  those  who  think  that  a  free 
indulgence  in  all  lusts  and  sins  is  extended  in  friendship. 
Friendship  was  given  us  by  nature  as  the  handmaid  of 
virtues,  and  not  as  the  companion  of  our  vices  :  that  since, 
alone  and  unaided,  virtue  could  not  arrive  at  the  highest 
attainments,  she  might  be  able  to  do  so  when  united  and 
associated  with  another  ;^  and  if  such  a  society  between 

^  "  But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  or  as  a  relief  from  pai:  , 
that  virtuous  friendship  is  to  be  coveted,  it  is  as  much  recommended  by  its 
utility.  He  who  has  made  the  acquisition  of  a  judicous  and  symputhiziiig 
friend,  may  be  said  to  have  doubled  his  mental  resources  :  by  associating 
an  equal,  perhaps  a  supreme  mind  with  his  own,  he  has  provided  the  means 
of  strengthening  his  reason,  of  perfecting  his  counsels,  of  discerning  and 
torrecting  his  errors.    He  can  hare  recourse  at  all  times  to  the  judgment; 
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any  persons  either  exists  or  has  existed,  or  is  likely  to  do 
so,  their  companionship  is  to  be  esteemed,  in  respect  of 
the  chief  good  in  life,  most  excellent  and  most  happy. 
This,  I  say,  is  that  association  in  which  all  things  exist 
which  men  deem  worthy  the  pursuit — reputation,  high 
esteem,  peace  of  mind,  and  cheerfulness  ;  so  that  where 
these  blessings  are  present,  life  is  happy,  and  without 
these  can  not  be  so.  And  whereas  this  is  the  best  and 
highest  of  objects,  if  we  would  gain  it,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  virtue  ;  without  which  we  can  neither  obtain 
friendship  nor  any  thing  worthy  of  pursuit:  indeed, 
should  this  be  disregarded,  they  who  think  they  possess 
friends,  too  late  find  that  they  are  mistaken,  when  some 
grievous  misfortune  compels  them  to  make  the  trial. 
Wherefore  (for  I  must  say  it  again  and  again)  when  you 
have  formed  your  judgment,  then  it  behooves  you  to  give 
your  aifections  ;  and  not  when  you  have  given  your  affec- 
tions, then  to  form  the  judgment ;  but  while  in  many 
cases  we  suffer  for  our  carelessness,  so  especially  in 
choosing  and  cultivating  friends  ;  for  we  adopt  a  prepos- 
terous plan,  and  set  about  doing  what  has  been  already 
done,  which  we  are  forbidden  by  the  old  proverb  to  do. 
For,  being  entangled  on  ^very  side,  either  by  daily  inter- 
course or  else  by  kind  offices,  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of 
our  course,  on  some  offense  arising,  we  break  off  our 
friendships  altogether. 

XXIII.  Wherefore  so  much  the  more  is  this  great  neg- 
ligence to  be  blamed  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  necessity. 

and  assistance  of  one  who,  with  the  same  power  of  discernment  with  him- 
self, comes  to  the  decision  of  a  question  with  a  mind  neither  harassed  with 
the  perplexities,  nor  heated  with  the  passions  which  so  frequently  obscure 
the  perception  of  our  true  interests .  Next  to  the  immediate  guidance  of 
God  by  his  Spirit,  the  counsel  and  encouragement  of  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened friends  afford  the  most  powerful  aid  in  the  encounter  of  temptation 
and  in  the  career  of  duty." — Hall's  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Ryland. 
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For  friendship  is  the  only  point  in  human  affairs,  con- 
cerning the  benefit  of  which,  all  with  one  voice  agree  ; 
although  by  many  virtue  herself  is  despised,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  mere  bragging  and  ostentation.  Many  persons  de- 
spise riches;  for,  being  content  with  a  little,  moderate 
food  and  a  moderate  style  of  living  delights  them  ;  as  to 
high  offices,  in  truth,  with  the  ambitious  desire  of  which 
some  men  are  inflamed,  how  many  men  so  completely 
disregard  them  that  they  think  nothing  is  more  vain  and 
more  trifling :  and  likewise  there  are  those  who  reckon 
as  nothing  other  things  which  to  some  men  seem  worthy 
of  admiration  :^  concerning  friendship,  all  to  a  man  have 
the  same  opinion.  Those  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  political  affairs,  and  those  who  find  pleasure  in  knowl- 
edge and  learning,  and  those  who  transact  their  own 
affairs  at  their  leisure,  and  lastly,  those  who  have  given 

1  Among  these  maybe  mentioned  Lord  Bacon,  not  only  as  one  of  those  to 
whom  Cicero  here  is  especially  referring,  but  as  one  who  himself  held  the 
highest  office  to  which  the  amliition  of  a  subject  could  aspire.  In  his 
eleventh  essay,  entitled  "  Of  great  place,"  he  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions :  "  Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants  ;  servants  of  the  sovereign 
or  state,  serTants  of  fame,  and  servants  of  business,  so  as  they  have  no  free- 
dom  neither  in  their  persons,  nor  in  their  actions,  nor  in  their  times.  It  is 
a  strange  desire  to  seek  power  and  lose  liberty,  or  to  seek  power  over  others 
and  to  lose  power  over  a  man's  self.  The  rising  unto  place  is  laborious,  and 
by  pains  men  come  to  greater  pains,  and  it  is  sometimes  base  and  by  indigo 
nities  men  come  to  dignities.  The  standing  is  slippery,  and  the  regress  is 
either  a  downfall  or  at  least  an  eclipse,  which  is  a  melancholy  thing  ;  '  cum 
non  sis  qui  fueris  non  esse  cur  vens  vivere.'  Nay,  retire  men  can  not  when 
they  would,  neither  will  they  when  it  were  reason,  but  are  impatient  ol 
privateness,  even  in  age  and  sickness  which  require  the  shadow  ;  like  old 
townsmen  that  will  be  still  sitting  at  their  street  door,  though  thereby  they 
offer  age  to  scorn.  Certainly,  great  persons  had  need  to  borrow  other  men's 
opinions  to  think  themselves  happy,  for  if  they  judge  by  their  own  feeling 
they  can  not  find  it,  but  if  they  think  with  themselves  what  other  men 
Jthink  of  them,  and  that  other  men  would  fain  be  as  they  are,  then  they  a-^e 
happy  as  it  were  by  report,  when  perhaps  they  find  the  contrary  withi;  ; 
for  they  are  the  first  that  find  their  own  griefs,  though  they  be  the  last  thaii 
find  their  own  faults.  Certainly,  men  in  great  fortunes  are  strangers  to 
themselves,  and  while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  business,  they  have  no  time 
to  tend  their  own  health,  either  of  body  or  mind.  '  Illi  mors  gravis  in. 
cubat  qui  notvs  uimis  omuibus,  iguotus  moritur  sibi.' " — Bacon's  Essays* 
Uasayxi. 
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themselves  ^wholly  up  to  pleasure,  feel  that  -without  friend- 
ship life  is  nothing,  at  least  if  they  are  inclined  in  any 
degree  to  live  respectably  ;  for  somehow  or  other,  friend- 
ship entwines  itself  with  the  life  of  all  men,  nor  does  it 
suffer  any  mode  of  spending  our  life  to  be  independent  of 
itself.  Moreover,  if  there  is  any  one  of  such  ferocity  and 
brutality  of  nature  that  he  shuns  and  hates  the  intercourse 
of  mankind,  such  as  we  have  heard  that  one  Timoni  was 
at  Athens  ;  yet  even  he  can  not  possibly  help  looking  out 
for  some  one  on  whom  he  may  disgorge  the  venom  of 
his  ill-nature.  And  this  would  be  most  clearly  decided  if 
something  of  this  kind  could  happen — that  some  god 
should  remove  us  from  the  crowded  society  of  men,  and 
place  us  somewhere  in  solitude,  and  there  supplying  us 
with  abundance  and  plenty  of  all  things  which  nature  re- 
quires, yet  should  take  from  us  altogether  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  a  human  being ;  who  would  then  be  so  in- 
sensible that  he  could  endure  such  a  life,  and  from  whom 
would  not  solitude  take  away  the  enjoyment  of  all  pleas- 
ure? Accordingly,  there  is  truth  in  that  which  I  have 
heard  our  old  men  relate  to  have  been  commonly  said  by 
Archytas  of  Tarentum,^  and  I  think  heard  by  them  from 
others  their  elders,  that  if  any  one  could  have  ascended 
to  the  sky,  and  surveyed  the  structure  of  universe,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  stars,  that  such  admiration  would  be 
insipid  to  him ;  and  yet  it  would  be  most  delightful  if  he 
had  some  one  to  whom  he  might  describe  it.**    Thus  na- 

1  Timon,  an  Athenian,  called  the  Misanthrope,  from  his  hatred  of  society. 
He  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  of  one  of  Lucian's 
dialogues. 

2  Archytas  of  Tarentum,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  an  able  astronomei 
and  geometrician.  He  perished  by  shipwreck,  about  B.C.  394.  See  Horace, 
Book  I.  Ode  28. 

2  Dugald  Stewart  classes  this  feeling  among  the  natural  and  universal 
principles  of  our  constitution.  "Abstracting,"  he  says,  "from  those  affec- 
tions which  interest  us  in  the  happiness  of  others,  and  from  all  the  ad- 
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ture  loves  nothing  solitary,  and  always  reaches  out  to 
something,  as  a  support,which  ever  in  the  sincerest  friend 
is  most  delightful. 

XXIV.  But  while  nature  declares  by  so  many  indica- 
tions what  she  likes,  seeks  after,  and  requires ;  yet  we 
turn,  I  know  not  how,  a  deaf  ear,  nor  do  we  listen  to 
those  admonitions  which  we  receive  from  her.  For  the 
intercourse  of  friendship  is  various  and  manifold,  and 
many  occasions  are  presented  of  suspicion  and  offense, 
which  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  sometime  to  wink  at, 
sometimes  to  make  light  of,  or  at  others  to  endure.  This 
one  ground  of  offense  must  be  mitigated  in  order  that 

Tantages  which  we  ourselves  derive  from  the  social  union  we  are  led  by  a 
natural  and  instinctive  desire  to  associate  with  our  own  species.  This  prin- 
ciple is  easily  discernible  in  the  minds  of  children,  and  it  is  common  to  man 
with  many  of  the  brutes.  After  experiencing,  indeed,  the  pleasures  of  so- 
cial life,  the  influence  of  habit,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  comforts  insepara- 
ble from  society,  contribute  greatly  to  strengthen  the  instinctive  desire,  and 
hence  some  authors  have  been  induced  to  display  their  ingenuity  by  disput- 
ing its  existence  Whatever  opinion  we  form  on  this  speculative  question, 
the  desire  of  society  is  equally  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  natural  and 
universal  principles  of  our  constitution.  How  very  powerfully  this  princi- 
ple of  action  operates,  appears  from  the  effects  of  solitude  upon  the  mind. 
We  feel  ourselves  in  an  unnatural  state,  and  by  making  companions  of  the 
lower  animals,  or  by  attaching  ourselves  to  inanimate  objects,  strive  to  fill 
np  the  void  of  which  we  are  conscious."' — Stewart's  Outlines  of  Moral  Phil- 
osophy, part  tl.  chap.  I. 

But  while  admitting  the  natural  yearning  of  the  human  mind  for  com- 
panionship, some  modern  philosophers,  esnecially  those  of  a  graver  and 
more  reflective  character,  have  insist^-d  on  the  importance  of  retirement  and 
frequent  solitude.  Thus,  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  moralist  of  the  last  gen- 
eration, observes  :  "The  love  of  retirement  has  in  all  ages  adhered  closely 
to  those  minds  which  have  been  most  enlarged  by  knowledge,  or  elevated 
by  genius.  Those  who  enjoyed  every  thing  generally  supposed  to  confer 
happiness,  have  been  forced  to  seek  it  in  the  shades  of  privacy.  Though 
they  possessed  both  power  and  riches,  and  were  therefore  surrotmded  by 
men  who  considered  it  as  their  chief  interest  to  remove  from  them  every 
thing  that  might  offend  their  ease,  or  interrupt  their  pleasure,  they  have 
soon  felt  the  languor  of  satiety,  and  found  themselves  unable  to  pursue  the 
race  of  life  without  frequent  respirations  of  intermediate  solitude.  To  pro- 
duce this  disposition,  nothing  appears  requisite  but  quick  sensibility  and 
active  imagination  ;  for  though  not  devoted  to  virtue  or  science,  the  man 
whose  faculties  enable  him  to  make  ready  comi)arisons  of  the  present  with 
'the  past  will  find  such  a  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  pleasure  and 
troubles,  the  same  expectations  and  disappointments,  that  he  will  gladly 
tnatch  an  hour  of  retreat  to  let  his  thoughts  expatiate  at  large,  and  seek  for 
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truth  and  sincerity  in  friendship  may  be  preserved ;  for 
friends  require  to  be  advised  and  to  be  reproved :  and 
such  treatment  ought  to  be  taken  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
when  it  is  kindly  meant.  But  somehow  or  other  it  is 
very  true,  what  my  dear  friend  Terence  says  in  his  An- 
dria  :^  "  Complaisance  begets  friends,  but  truth  ill-will.'" 
Truth  is  grievous,  if  indeed  ill-will  arises  from  it,  which 
is  the  bane  of  friendship.  But  complaisance  is  much 
more  grievous,  because  it  allows  a  friend  to  be  precipi- 
tated into  ruin,  by  yielding  to  his  faults.^    But  the  great' 

that  variety  in  his  own  ideas  which  the  objects  of  sense  can  not  afford  him. 
These  are  some  of  the  motives  which  have  had  power  to  sequester  kings  and 
hemes  from  the  crowds  that  soothed  them  with  flatteries,  or  inspirited  them 
with  acclamations.  But  their  efficacy  seems  confined  to  the  higher  mind, 
and  to  operate  little  upon  the  common  classes  of  mankind,  to  whose  con- 
ceptions the  present  assemblage  of  things  is  adequate,  and  who  seldom 
range  beyond  those  entertainments  and  vexation  which  solicit  their  atten- 
tion by  pressing  on  their  senses. '" — Rambler,  No.  7. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  also,  has  a  quaint  but  beautiful  passage  to  the  same 
effect :  ''  Unthinking  heads  who  have  not  learned  to  be  alone  are  in  a 
prison  to  themselves,  if  they  be  not  also  with  others ;  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  whose  thoughts  are  in  a  fair  and  hurry  within,  are  sometimes 
fain  to  retire  into  company  to  be  out  of  the  crowd  of  themselves.  He  who 
must  needs  have  company,  must  needs  have  sometimes  bad  company.  Be 
able  to  be  alone  ;  lose  not  the  advantage  of  solitude  and  the  society  of  thy- 
self ;  nor  be  only  content  but  delight  to  be  alone  and  single  with  Omni, 
presency.  He  who  is  thus  prepared,  the  day  is  not  uneasy,  nor  the  night 
black  unto  him.  Darkness  may  bound  his  eyes,  not  his  imagination.  In 
his  bed  he  may  lie,  like  Pompey  and  his  sons,  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth  ; 
may  speculate  the  universe,  and  enjoy  the  whole  world  in  the  hermitage  of 
himself.  Thus,  the  old  ascetic  Christians  found  a  patadise  in  a  desert,  and 
with  little  converse  on  earth,  held  a  conversation  in  heaven  ;  thus  they  as- 
tronomized  in  caves,  and  though  they  beheld  not  the  stars,  had  the  glory  of 
heaven  before  them.'" — Christian  Morals,  part  iii.  sec.  9 

1  AndiHa,  a  play  of  Terence,  who  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  sold  as  a 

slave  to  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator.   He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 

with  Scipio,  the  elder  Africanus,  and  Lselius.   He  is  said  to  have  translated 

108  of  the  comedies  of  the  poet  Menander,  six  only  of  which  are  extant, 

fe  died  about  e.g.  159. 

^  "  The  duty  which  leads  us  to  seek  the  moral  reformation  of  our  friend 
wherever  we  perceive  an  imperfection  that  requires  to  be  removed,  is,  as  I 
have  said,  the  highest  duty  of  friendship,  because  it  is  a  duty  that  has  for 
its  object  the  highest  good  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  confer  ;  and  he  who 
refrains  from  the  necessary  endeavor,  because  he  fears  to  give  pain  to  one 
whom  he  loves,  is  guilty  of  the  same  weakness  which  in  a  case  of  bodily  ac- 
•ideat  or  disease  would  withhold  the  salutary  potion  because  it  is  nauseous, 
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est  of  all  faults  is  chargeable  on  him  who  disregards  truth, 
and  thus  by  complaisance  is  led  into  dishonesty.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  managing  this  whole  matter,  carefulness  and 
diligence  m.ust  be  employed :  first,  that  our  advice  may 
be  free  from  bitterness,  and  next,  that  reproof  may  be 
unattended  by  insult ;  in  our  complaisance,  however 
(since  I  gladly  adopt  the  saying  of  Terence),  let  there  be 
a  kindness  of  manner,  let  flattery,  however,  the  hand- 
maid of  vices,  be  far  removed,  since  it  is  not  only  un- 
worthy of  a  friend,  but  even  of  a  free  man  :  for  you  live 
after  one  fashion  with  a  tyrant,  after  another  with  a 
friend.  Now  where  a  man's  ears  are  shut  against  the 
truth,  so  that  he  can  not  hear  the  truth  from  a  friend,  the 
welfare  of  such  a  one  is  to  be  despaired  of:  for  the  follow- 
ing remark  of  Cato  is  shrewd,  as  many  of  his  are,  "  that 
bitter  enemies  deserve  better  at  the  hands  of  some,  than 
those  friends  who  seem  agreeable :  that  the  former  often 
speak  the  truth,  the  latter  never."  And  it  is  an  absurd 
thing,  that  those  who  receive  advice,  do  not  experience 
that  annoyance  which  they  ought  to  feel,  but  feel  that 
from  which  they  ought  to  be  free  ;  for  they  are  not  dis_ 
tressed  because  they  have  done  wrong  ;  but  take  it  amiss 

or  the  surgical  operation  whicli  is  to  preserve  life,  and  to  preserve  it  with 
comfort,  because  The  use  of  the  instrument  which  is  to  be  attended  with 
relief  and  happiness  implies  a  little  momentary  addition  of  suffering-.  To 
abstain  from  every  moral  effort  of  this  sort  in  the  mere  fear  of  offending,  is, 
from  the  selfishness  of  the  motive,  a  still  greater  breach  of  duty,  and 
almost,  too,  a  still  greater  weakness.  He  whom  we  truly  offend  by  such 
gentle  admonitions  as  friendship  dictates,  admonitions  of  which  the  chief 
authority  is  sought  in  the  verj'  excellence  of  him  whom  we  wish  to  make 
still  more  excellent,  is  not  worthy  of  the  friendship  which  we  have  wasted 
on  him;  and  if  we  thus  lose  his  friendship  we  are  delivered  from  one  who 
could  not  be  sincere  in  his  past  professions  of  regard,  and  whose  treachery' 
therefore  we  might  afterward  have  had  reason  to  lament.  If  he  be  worthy  of 
'as  he  will  not  love  us  less,  but  love  us  more  ;  he  will  feel  that  we  have  done 
that  which  it  was  our  duty  to  do,  and  we  shall  have  the  double  gratification 
of  witnessing  the  amendment  which  we  desired,  and  of  knowing  that  we 
have  contributed  to  an  effect  which  was  almost  like  the  removal  of  a  vice 
from  ourselves,  or  a  virtue  added  to  our  own  moral  character  '  • — Dr.  Brown  "s 
-* Moral  Philosophy."  lecture  Ixxxis. 
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that  they  are  rebuked :  whereas,  ou  the  contrary,  they 
ought  to  be  sorry  for  their  misconduct,  and  to  be  glad  at 
its  correction. 

XXV.  As,  therefore,  both  to  give  and  to  receive  advice 
is  the  characteristic  of  true  friendship,  and  tiiat  the  one 
should  perform  his  part  with  freedom  but  not  harshly,  and 
the  other  should  receive  it  patiently  and  not  with  recrimi 
nation  ;  so  it  should  be  considered  that  there  is  no  greatei 
bane  to  friendship  than  adulation,  fawning,  and  flattery.* 
For  this  vice  should  be  branded  under  as  many  names  as 
possible,  being  that  of  worthless  and  designing  men,  who 
say  every  thing  with  a  view  of  pleasing,  and  nothing  with 
.regard  to  truth.  Now  while  hypocrisy  in  ali  things  is 
blamable  (for  it  does  away  with  all  judgment  of  truth,  and 
adulterates  truth  itself),  so  especially  is  it  repugnant  to 
friendship,  for  it  destroys  all  truth,  without  which  the 
name  of  friendship  can  avail  nothing.  For  since  the 
power  of  friendship  consists  in  this,  that  one  soul  is  as  it 
were  made  of  many,  how  could  that  take  place  if  there 
should  not  be  in  any  one  a  soul,  one  and  the  same  always, 
but  fickle,  changeable,  and  manifold?  For  what  can  be 
so  pliant,  so  inconsistent,  as  the  soul  of  that  man,  who 

1  "He  that  is  too  desirous  to  be  loved,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "will  soon 
learn  to  flatter  ;  and  when  he  has  exhausted  all  the  variations  of  honest 
praise,  and  can  delight  no  longer  with  the  civility  of  truth,  he  will  invent 
new  topics  of  panegyric,  and  break  out  into  raptures  at  virtues  and  beau- 
ties conferred  by  himself.  It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  degree  discern- 
ment may  be  dazzled  by  the  mist  of  pride,  and  wisdom  infatuated  by  the 
intoxication  of  flattery ;  or  how  low  the  genius  may  descend  by  successive 
gradations  of  servility,  and  how  swiftly  it  may  fall  down  the  precipice  of 
■falsehood.  No  man  can  indeed  observe  without  indignation  on  what  names, 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  utmost  exuberance  of  praise  has  been 
lavished,  and  by  what  hands  it  has  been  bestowed.  It  has  never  yet  bepn 
found  that  the  tyrant,  the  plunderer,  the  oppressor,  the  most  hateful  of  the 
h^,teful,  the  most  profligate  of  the  profligate,  have  been  denied  any  celebra^ 
tions  which  they  were  willing  to  purchase,  or  that  wickedness  and  folly 
have  not,  found  correspondent  flatterers  through  all  their  subordinations, 
except  when  they  have  been  associated  with  avarice  or  poverty,  and  have 
wanted  either  inclination  or  ability  to  hire  a  panegyrist."— Rambla 
No.  104. 
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veers  not  only  to  the  feelings  and  wishes,  but  even  to  the 
look  and  very  nod  of  another.  *'  Does  any  one  say,  *  No  ?' 
so  do  I ;  says  any,  *  Yes  ?*  so  do  I :  in  a  word,  I  have 
charged  myself  to  assent  to  every  thing, "i  as  the  same' 
Terence  says  ;  but  he  speaks  in  the  character  of  Gnatho,'^ 
■  \nd  to  select  a  friend  of  this  character  is  an  act  of  down- 
right  folly.  And  there  are  many  like  Gnatho,  though  his 
Superiors  in  rank,  fortune,  and  character  ;  the  flattery  of 
6uch  people  is  offensive  indeed,  since  respectability  is  as- 
sociated with  duplicitj'-.  Now,  a  fawning  friend  may  be 
distinguished  from  a  true  one,  and  discerned  by  the  em- 
ployment of  diligence,  just  as  every  thing  which  is  falsely 
colored  and  counterfeit,  from  what  is  genuine  and  true. 
The  assembly  of  the  people,  which  consists  of  the  most 
ignorant  persons,  yet  can  decide  what  difference  there  is 
between  the  seeker  after  popular  applause,  the  flatterer, 
and  the  worthless  citizen,  and  one  who  is  consistent,  dig- 
nified, and  worthy.  With  what  flatteries  did  Curius  Pa- 
pirius  lately  insinuate  himself  into  the  ears  of  the  assem- 
bly, when  he  sought  to  pass  an  act  to  reelect  the  tribunes 
of  the  people?  I  opposed  it.  But  I  say  nothing  of  my- 
self; I  speak  with  greater  pleasure  concerning  Scipio.  O 
immortal  gods  !  what  dignity  was  his !  what  majesty  in 

1  Shakespeare  has  exhibited  a  precisely  similar  character  in  the  following 
dialogue  between  Hamlet  and  Osrick  : — 

^'^  Ham  Your  bonnet  to  its  right  use  ;  -t  is  for  the  head. — Os.  I  thank 
your  lordship,  't  is  very  hot. — Ham.  No,  believe  me,  -t  is  very  cold  ;  the  wind 
is  northerly. — Os'.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. — Ham.  But  yet, 
methinks.  it  is  very  sultry  hot ;  or  my  complexion. — Os.  Exceedingly,  my 
!ord,  it  is  very  sultry,  as  it  were — I  can  not  tell  how.'- — Hamlet  V.,  Scene  % 
So  Juvenal  too  : — 

♦'  Natio  comoeda  est.    Rides  ?  Major  cachinno 
Concutitur.     Flet,  si  lachrymas  conspexit  amici 
Nee  dolet ;  igniculum  brumse  si  tempore  poscas 
Accipit  endromidem  :  si  dixeris,  iestuo,  sudat.'' 

Sat.  III.  Ver.  100-108. 

»  QTMtJiO^  a  parasite  in  the  Eunuch  of  Terence. 
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his  speech  !  so  that  you  might  readily  pronounce  him  the 
leader  of  the  Roman  people,  and  not  their  associate :  but 
you  were  present,  and  the  speech  is  still  extant :  accord- 
ingly, this  act,  meant  to  please  the  people,  was  rejected 
by  the  votes  of  the  people.  But,  to  return  to  myself,  you 
remember  when  Quintus  Maximus,  brother  of  Scipio,  ani 
Lucius  Mancius  were  consuls,  how  popular  the  sacerdott^. 
act  of  Caius  Licinius  Crassus  seem  to  be ;  for  the  election^ 
of  the  college  was  thereby  transferred  to  the  presentation 
of  the  people.  And  he  first  commenced  the  practice  of 
turning  toward  the  forum,  and  addressing  the  people.* 
And  yet  regard  for  the  immortal  gods,  under  my  advo- 
cacy, gained  an  easy  triumph  over  his  plausible^  address. 
Now  this  occurred  in  my  prsetorship,  five  years  before  I 
was  consul;  so  that  that  cause  was  supported  rather  by  its 
own  importance  than  by  supreme  influenee. 

XXVI.  Now,  if  upon  the  stage,  that  is,  before  the  as- 
sembly, where  every  advantage  is  given  to  fictions  and 
imitations,  yet  the  truth  prevails  (if  only  it  be  set  forth 
and  illustrated),  what  ought  to  be  the  case  in  friendship, 
which  is  measured  according  to  simple  truth  ?  for  in  it 
(as  the  saying  is)  ye  see  an  open  heart  and  show  your  own 
also ;  you  can  have  nothing  faithful,  nothing  certain ;  and 
you  can  not  love  or  be  loved,  since  you  are  uncertain  how 
far  it  is  sincerely  done.  And  yet  that  flattery,  however 
pernicious  it  be,  can  hurt  no  one  but  the  man  who  receives 
it  and  is  most  delighted  with  himself.  Hence  it  happens 
that  he  opens  his  ears  widest  to  flatteries  who  is  a  flatterer 
of  himself,  and  takes  the  highest  delight  in  himself:  no 

1  Cooiitatio,  the  election  of  new  members  into  the  priesthood  The  dif. 
f  erent  orders  of  priests  were  self -elected,  so  that  the  proposed  law  of  Cassias 
was  an  infringement  of  vested  rights  and  privileges. 

2  Agere  cumpopulo,  to  tamper  with,  or  to  curry  favor  with  the  peopla 
*  FS!>tdt&i2i«,  plausible,  popular. 
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doubt  virtue  loves  herself,  for  she  is  best  acquainted  with 
herself,  and  is  conscious  how  amiable  she  is  :  but  I  am  not 
speaking  of  virtue,  but  of  a  conceit  of  virtue  ;  for  not  so 
many  desire  to  be  endowed  with  virtue  itself,  as  to  seem 
to  be  so.  Flattery  delights  such  men :  when  conversa- 
tion formed  to  their  wishes  is  addressed  to  such  persons, 
they  think  those  deceitful  addresses  to  be  the  evidence  of  . 
their  merits.  This,  therefore,  is  not  friendship  at  all, 
when  one  party  is  unwilling  to  hear  the  truth,  and  the 
other  prepared  to  speak  falsely.  Nor  would  the  flattery 
of  parasites  in  comedies  seem  to  us  facetious,  unless  there 
were  swaggering  soldiers  also.  **  Does  then  Thais  pay 
me  many  thanks?  It  was  enough  to  answer  *  yes,  many  ;' 
but  he  says  *  infinite.'  "  The  flatterer  always  exaggerates 
that  which  he,  for  whose  pleasure  he  speaks,  wishes  to  be 
great.  Although  the  flattering  falsehood  may  have  in- 
fluence with  those  who  themselves  allure  and  invite  it ; 
yet  more  steady  and  consistent  persons  r-^quire  to  be 
warned  that  they  take  care  lest  they  are  entrapped  by 
such  crafty  flatter}^ ;  for  every  one,  except  the  man  who 
is  extremely  obtuse,  observes  the  person  who  openly  em- 
ploys adulation.  But  lest  the  crafty  and  insidious  man 
should  insinuate  himself,  you  must  be  studiousl}^  on  your 
guard  ;  for  he  is  not  very  easily  recognized,  seeing  that  he 
off"en  flatters  by  opposing  ;  and  pretending  that  he  quar- 
rels, is  fawning  all  the  time,  and  at  last  surrenders  him- 
self, and  allows  himself  to  be  beaten  :  so  that  he  who  has 
been  deluded  may  fancy  that  he  has  seen  further  than  the 
other;  for  what  can  be  more  disgraceful  than  to  be  de- 
luded? And  lest  this  happen,  we  must  be  more  cautious, 
as  it  is  said  in  the  Epiclerus,  **  To-day,  above  all  the  fool- 
ish old  fellows  of  the  comedy,  you  will  have  deceived  me 
and  played  upon  me  in  a  most  amusing  manner."    For 
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this  is  the  most  foolish  character  of  all  in  the  plays,  that 
of  unthinking  and  credulous  old  men.  But  I  know  not 
how  it  is  that  my  address,  passing  from  the  friendship  of 
perfect  men,  that  is  of  the  wise  (for  I  speak  of  that  wisdom 
which  seems  within  the  reach  of  man),  has  digressed  into 
frivolous  friendships.  Wherefore,  let  me  return  to  that 
from  which  I  set  out,  and  bring  these  remarks  at  length 
to  a  conclusion. 

XXVII.  It  is  virtue,  virtue  I  say,  Caius  Fannius,  and 
you,  Quintus  Mucins  that  both  wins  friendship  and  pre- 
serves it ;  for  in  it  is  found  the  power  of  adapting  one's 
self  to  circumstances,  and  also  steadfastness  and  consist, 
ency  ;^  and  when  she  has  exalted  herself  and  displayed 

1  "  The  necessity  of  virtue,  then,  in  every  bosom  of  which  we  resolve  to 
share  the  feelings,  would  be  sufficiently  evident,  though  we  were  to  consider 
those  feelings  only  ;  but  all  the  participation  is  not  to  be  on  our  part.  We 
are  to  place  confidence,  as  well  as  to  receive  it ;  we  are  not  to  be  comforters 
only,  but  sometimes  too  the  comforted  ;  and  our  own  conduct  may  require 
the  defense  which  we  are  sufficiently  ready  to  afford  to  the  conduct  of  our 
friend.  Even  with  respect  to  the  pleasure  of  the  friendship  itself,  if  it  be  a 
pleasure  on  which  we  set  a  high  value,  it  is  not  a  slight  consideration 
whether  it  be  fixed  on  one  whose  regard  is  likely  to  be  as  stable  as  ours,  or 
on  one  who  may  in  a  few  months,  or  perhaps  even  in  a  few  weeks,  withhold 
from  us  the  very  pleasure  of  that  intimacy  which  before  had  been  profusely 
lavished  on  us.  lu  every  one  of  these  respects  I  need  not  point  out  to  you 
the  manifest  superiority  of  virtue  over  vice.  Virtue  only  is  stable,  because 
virtue  ouly  is  consistent  and  the  caprice  which,  under  a  momentary  impulse, 
begins  in  eager  intimacy  with  one,  as  it  began  it  from  an  impulse  as  momen- 
tary with  another,  will  soon  find  a  third,  with  whom  it  may  again  begin  it 
with  the  same  exclusion,  for  the  moment,  of  every  previous  attachment. 
Nothing  can  be  juster  than  the  observation  of  Rousseau  on  these  hasty  starts 
of  kindness,  that  '  he  who  treats  us  at  first  sight  like  a  friend  of  twenty 
years'  standing,  will  very  probably  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  treat  us  as  a 
stranger  if  we  have  any  important  service  to  request  of  hinri..' 

•'  If  without  virtue  we  have  little  to  hope  in  stability,  have  we  even  while 
the  semblance  of  friendship  lasts,  much  more  to  hope  as  to  those  services  of 
kindness  which  we  may  need  from  our  friends  ?  The  secrets  which  it  may 
be  of  no  importance  to  divulge,  all  may  keep  with  equal  fidelity ;  because 
aothing  is  to  be  gained  by  circulating  what  no  man  would  take  suflScient  in- 
ci^rest  in  hearing,  to  remember  after  it  was  heard  ;  but  if  the  secret  be  of  a 
kind  which,  if  made  known,  would  gain  the  favor  of  some  one  whose  favor  it 
would  be  more  profitable  to  gain  than  retain  ours,  can  we  expect  fidelity 
from  a  mind  that  thinks  only  of  what  is  to  be  gained  by  vice,  in  the  great 
social  market  of  moral  feelings,  not  of  what  it  is  right  to  do  ?  Can  we  expect 
consolation  in  our  affliction  from  one  who  regards  our  adversity  only  as  a 
sign  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  hoped  from  our  intimacy ;  or  trust  our 
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her  own  effulgence,  and  hath  beheld  the  same  and  recog- 
nized it  in  another,  she  moves  toward  it,  and  in  her  turn 
receives  that  which  is  in  the  other ;  from  which  is  kindled 
love  or  friendship,  for  both  derive  their  name  from  lov- 
ing ;  for  to  love  is  nothing  else  than  to  be  attached  to  the 
person  whom  you  love,  without  any  sense  of  want,  with- 
out any  advantage  being  sought ;  and  yet  advantage  springs 
up  of  itself  from  friendship,  even  though  you  may  not 
have  pursued  it.  It  was  with  kind  feelings  of  this  descrip- 
tion that  I,  when  young,  was  attached  to  those  old  men, 
Lucius  Paullus,  Marcus  Cato,  Caius  Gallus,  Publius  Nasica 
and  Tiberius  Gracchus,  ^  the  father-in-law  of  our  friend 
Scipio.  This  is  even  more  strikingly  obvious  between 
persons  of  the  same  age,  as  between  me  and  Scipio,  Lucius 
Furius,  Publius  Rupilius,  and  Spurius  Mummius  :  and  now 
in  turn,  in  my  old  age  I  repose  in  the  attachment  of 
younger  men,  as  in  yours  and  that  of  Quintus  Tubero  ; 
nay,  I  even  take  delight  in  the  familiarity  of  some  that 
are  very  young,  of  Publius  Rutilius  and  Aulius  Virginius. 
And  since  the  course  of  our  life  and  nature  is  so  directed 
that  a  new  period  is  evef  arising,  it  is  especially  to  be 
wished  that  with  those  comrades  with  whom  you  set  out, 
as  it  were,  from  the  starting,  with  the  same  you  may,  as 
they  say,  arrive  at  the  goal.     But,  since  human  affairs  are 

Tirtues  to  the  defense  of  him  who  defends  or  assails,  as  interest  prompts^ 
and  who  may  see  his  interest  in  representing  us  as  guilty  of  the  very  crimfe 
with  which  slander  has  loaded  us  ?  In  such  cases  we  have  no  title  to  covt 
plain  of  the  treacheries  of  friendship ;  for  it  was  not  friendship  in  whic\L. 
we  trusted :  the  treachery  is  as  much  the  fault  of  the  deceived  as  of  the  de- 
ceiver ;  we  have  ourselves  violated  some  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
friendship;  the  duties  which  relate  to  its  commencement." — Moral  Philos- 
Ofhy,  Lect.  Ixxxix. 

1  T.  Gracchus,  who  with  his  brother.  C.  Gracchus,  excited  great  tumults 
about  the  Agrarian  law.  He  was  slain  for  his  seditious  conduct  by  P  Nasica. 
His  name  has  passed  into  a  by-word  for  a  factious  demagogue.  It  ia  thus 
Opplied  by  Jurenal  :— 

"  Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  querentes  ?" 
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frail  and  fleeting,  some  persons  must  ever  be  sought  for 
whom  we  may  love,  and  by  whom  we  may  be  loved ;  for 
when  affection  and  kind  feeling  are  done  away  with,  all 
cheerfulness  likewise  is  banished  from  existence.  To  me, 
indeed,  though  he  was  suddenly  snatched  away,  Scipic 
still  lives,  and  will  always  live  ;  for  I  love  the  virtue  ot 
that  man,  and  that  worth  is  not  yet  extinguished :  and 
not  before  my  eyes  only  is  it  presented,  who  ever  had  it 
in  possession,  but  even  with  posterity  it  will  be  illustrious 
and  renowned ;  for  never  shall  any  undertake  any  high 
achievements  with  spirit  and  hope,  without  feeling  that 
the  memory  aud  the  character  of  that  man  should  be 
placed  before  him.  Assuredly,  of  all  things  that  either 
fortune  or  nature  has  bestowed  on  me,  I  have  none  which 
I  can  compare  with  the  friendship  of  Scipio.^  In  it  I  had 
concurrence  in  politics,  and  in  it  advice  for  my  private 
affairs.  In  it  also,  I  possessed  a  repose  replete  with  pleas- 
ure. Never  in  the  slightest  degree  did  I  oifend  him,  at 
least  so  far  as  I  was  aware  ;  never  did  I  myself  hear  a  word 
from  him  that  I  was  unwilling  to  hear :  we  had  one  house 
between  us,  the  same  food,  and  that  common  to  both ; 
and  not  only  service  abroad,  but  even  our  traveling  and 
visits  to  the  country  were  in  common.    For  what  need  I 

1  This  confession  is  not  confined  to  Cicero  or  his  age.  Lord  Clarendon 
was  often  heard  to  say,  "that  next  to  the  immediate  blessing  and  proridence 
of  God  Almighty,  which  had  preserTed  him  throughout-the  whole  course  of 
this  life  from  many  dangers  and  disadvantages,  in  which  many  other  young 
men  were  lost,  he  owed  all  the  little  he  knew,  and  the  little  good  that  was 
in  him,  to  the  friendship  and  conversation  he  still  had  been  used  to,  of  the 
most  excellent  men  in  their  several  kinds  that  lived  in  that  age,  by  whose 
learning  and  information  and  instruction  he  formed  his  studies  and  mended 
his  understanding,  and  by  whose  example  he  formed  his  manners,  subdued 
that  pride,  and  suppressed  ihat  heat  and  passion  he  was  naturally  inc'ined 
to  be  transported  with  :  and  always  charged  his  children  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample in  that  point,  protesting  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  never 
knew  one  man,  of  what  condition  soever,  arrive  to  any  degree  of  reputation 
in  the  world,  who  make  choice  or  delighted  in  the  company  or  conversation 
of  those  who,  in  their  qualities  and  their  parts  were  not  much  superior  to 
himBelf."— Clarendon's  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life- 
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say  of  our  constant  pursuits  of  knowledge  and  learning,  in 
which,  retired  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  we  spent  aU 
our  leisure  time  ?  Now,  if  the  recollection  and  memory 
of  these  things  had  died  along  with  him,  I  could  in  no  wise 
have  borne  the  loss  of  that  most  intimate  and  affectionate 
friend  ;  but  these  things  have  not  perished.,  yea,  they  are^ 
rather  cherished  and  improved  by  reflection  and  memory  ;i 
and  even  if  I  were  altogether  bereft  of  them,  yet  would 
age  itself  bring  me  much  comfort,  for  I  can'  not  now  very 
long  sufi'er  these  regrets.  Now  all  afflictions,  if  brief, 
ought  to  be  tolerable,  howsoever  great  they  may  be.  Such 
are  the  remarks  I  had  to  make  on  friendship.  But  as  for 
you,  I  exhort  you  to  lay  the  foundations  of  virtue,  without 
which  friendship  can  not  exist,  in  such  a  manner  that, 
with  this  one  exception,  you  may  consider  that  nothing 
in  the  world  is  more  excellent  than  friendship. 

1  "  The  pleasures  resulting  from  the  mutual  attachment  of  kindred  spirits 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  moments  of  personal  intercourse  ;  they  dif- 
fuse their  odors,  though  more  faintly,  through  the  seasons  of  absence,  re- 
freshing and  exhilarating  the  mind  by  the  remembrance  of  the  past  and  the 
anticipation  of  the  future.  It  is  a  treasure  possessed  when  it  is  not  em- 
ployed— a  reserve  of  strength,  ready  to  be  called  into  action  when  most 
needed— a  fountain  of  sweets,  to  which  we  may  contiaually  repair,  whose 
waters  are  inexhaustible."— Rooert  Hall-s  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  Eyiand. 


PARADOXES 


ADDRESS:eD  TO  MARCUS  BRUTUS. 

I  HAVE  often  observed,  O  Brutus,  that  your  uncle  Cato, 
when  he  delivered  his  opinion  in  the  senate,  was  accus- 
tomed to  handle  important  points  of  philosophy,  incon- 
sistent with  popular  and  forensic  usage  ;  but  that  yet,  in 
Speaking,  he  managed  them  so  that  even  these  seemed  to 
the  people  worthy  of  approbation  ;  which  was  so  much 
the  greater  excellency  in  him,  than  either  in  you  or  in  me, 
because  we  are  more  conversant  in  that  philosophy  which 
has  produced  a  copiousness  of  expression,  and  in  which 
those  things  are  propounded  which  do  not  widely  differ 
from  the  popular  opinion.  But  Cato,  in  my  opinion  a 
complete  Stoic,  both  holds  those  notions  which  certainly 
do  not  approve  themselves  to  the  common  people  ;  and 
belongs  to  that  sect  which  aims  at  no  embellishments,  and 
does  not  spin  out  an  argument.  He  therefore  succeeds 
in  what  he  has  purposed,  by  certain  pithy  and,  as  it  were, 
stimulating  questions.  There  is,  however,  nothing  so  in- 
credible that  it  may  not  be  made  plausible  by  eloquence  ; 
nothing  so  rough  and  uncultivated  that  it  may  not,  in  ora- 
tory, become  brilliant  and  polished. 

As  I  have  been  accustomed  to  think  thus,  I  have  made 
a  bolder  attempt  than  he  himself  did  of  whom  I  am 
speaking.  For  Cato  is  accustomed  to  treat  stoically  of 
magnanimity,  of  modesty,  of  death,  and  of  all  the  glory  of 
virtue,  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  of  patriotism,  with  the 
122 
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addition  of  the  ornaments  of  eloquence.  But  I  have,  for 
amusement,  digested  into  common-places  those  topics 
which  the  Stoics  scarcely  prove  in  their  retirement  and  in 
their  schools.  Such  topics  are  termed,  even  by  them- 
selves, paradoxes,  because  they  are  remarkable,  and  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  all  men.  I  have  been  desirous  of 
trying  whether  they  might  not  come  into  publicity,  that 
is  before  the  forum,  and  be  so  expressed  as  to  be  ap- 
proved ;  or  whether  learned  expressions  were  one  thing, 
and  a  popular  mode  of  address  another.  I  undertook  this 
with  the  more  pleasure,  because  these  very  paradoxes,  as 
they  are  termed,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  Socratic, 
and  by  far  the  most  true.  Accept  therefore  this  little 
work,  composed  during  these  shorter  nights,  since  that 
work  of  my  longer  watchings  appeared  in  your  name. 
You  will  have  here  a  specimen  of  the  manner  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  adopt  when  I  accommodate  those  things 
which  in  the  schools  are  termed  theses  to  our  oratorical 
manner  of  speaking.  I  do  not,  however,  expect  that  you 
will  look  upon  yourself  as  indebted  to  me  for  this  per- 
formance which  is  not  such  as  to  be  placed,  like  the 
Minerva  of  Phidias,  in  a  citadel,  but  still  such  as  may  ap- 
pear to  have  issued  from  the  same  studio. 

PARADOX  I. 

THAT  VIRTUE  IS  THE  ONXY  GOOD. 

I  AM  apprehensive  that  this  position  may  seem  to  some 
among  you  to  have  been  derived  from  the  schools  of  the 
Stoics,  1  and  not  from  my  own  sentiments.     Yet  I  will 

1  The  ethical  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  have  attracted  most  attention,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  lives  of  distinguished  Greeks  and  Romans.  To  live  according 
to  nature  was  the  basis  of  their  ethical  system  ;  but  by  this  it  was  not  meant 
that  a  man  should  follow  his  own  particular  nature  ;  he  must  make  his  life 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  whole  of  things.  This  principle  is  the 
f ound^^ion  of  all  morality ;  and  it  follows  that  morality  is  connected  with 
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tell  you  my  real  opinion,  and  that  too  more  briefly  than 
so  important  a  matter  requires  to  be  discussed.  By  Her- 
cules, I  never  was  one  who  reckoned  among  good  and 
desirable  things,  treasures,  magnificent  mansions,  inter- 
est, power,  or  those  pleasures  to  which  mankind  are  most 
chiefly  addicted.  For  I  have  observed,  that  those  to 
whom  these  things  abounded,  still  desired  them  most : 
for  the  thirst  of  cupidity  is  never  filled  or  satiated.  They 
are  tormented  not  only  with  the  lust  of  increasing,  but 
with  the  fear  of  losing  what  they  have.  I  own  that  I  often 
look  in  vain  for  the  good  sense  of  our  ancestors,  those 
most  continent  men,  who  afl&xed  the  appellation  of  good 
to  those  weak,  fleeting,  circumstances  of  wealth,  when 
in  truth  and  fact  their  sentiments  were  the  very  reverse.^ 
Can  any  bad  man  enjoy  a  good  thing?  Or,  is  it  possible 
for  a  man  not  to  be  good,  when  he  lives  in  the  very 
abundance  of  good  things?  And  yet  we  see  all  those 
things  so  distributed  that  wicked  men  possess  them,  and 
that  they  are  inauspicious  to  the  good.  Now  let  any  man 
indulge  his  raillery,  if  he  please  ;  but  right  reason  will  ever 
have  more  weight  with  me  than  the  opinion  of  the  multi- 
philosophy.  To  know  what  is  our  relation  to  the  whole  of  things,  is  to  know 
what  we  ought  to  be  and  to  do.  This  fundamental  principle  of  the  Stoics  is 
indifiputable,  but  its  application  is  not  always  easy,  nor  did  they  all  agree 
in  their  exposition  of  it.  Some  things  were  good,  some  bad,  and  some  in- 
different;  the  only  good  things  were  virtue,  wisdom,  justice,  temperance, 
and  the  like.  The  truly  wise  man  possesses  all  knowledge;  he  is  perfect 
and  sufficient  in  himself  ;  he  despises  all  that  subjects  to  its  power  the  rest 
of  mankind  ;  he  feels  pain,  but  he  is  not  conquered  by  it.  But  the  morality 
of  the  Stoics,  at  least  in  the  latter  periods,  though  it  rested  on  a  basis  ap- 
parently so  sound,  permitted  the  wise  man  to  do  nearly  every  thing  that  he 
liked.  Such  a  system,  it  has  been  well  observed,  might  do  for  the  imagi- 
nary wise  man  of  the  Stoics  ;  but  it  was  not  a  system  whose  general  adop- 
tion was  compatible  with  the  existence  of  any  actual  society. 

1  "I  can  not  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of  virtue  ;  the  Roman 
word  is  better,  '  impedimenta ;'  for  as  the  baggage  is  to  an  army,  so  is 
riches  to  virtue,  it  can  not  be  spared  nor  left  behind,  but  it  hindereth  the 
inarch  ;  yea,  and  the  care  of  it  sometimes  loseth  or  disturbeth  the  Tictory ; 
of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use,  except  it  be  in  the  distribution  ;  the  rest 
ia  but  conceit." — Lord  Bacon,  Essay  34. 
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tude.  Nor  shall  I  ever  account  a  man,  when  he  has  lost 
his  stock  of  cattle,  or  furniture,  to  have  lost  his  good 
things.  Nor  shall  I  seldom  speak  in  praise  of  Bias,  who, 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  reckoned  among  the  seven  wise  men. 
For  when  the  enemy  took  possession  of  Priene,  his  native 
country,  and  when  the  rest  so  managed  their  flight  as  to 
carry  off  with  them  their  effects,  on  his  being  recom- 
mended by  a  certain  person  to  do  the  same^  "  Why,"  an- 
swered he,  *'  I  do  so,  for  I  carry  with  me  all  my  posses- 
sions." He  did  not  so  much  as  esteem  those  playthings 
of  fortune,  which  we  even  term  our  blessings,  to  be  his 
own.^  But  some  one  will  ask,  What  then  is  a  real  good  ? 
Whatever  is  done  uprightly,  honestly,  and  virtuously,  is 
truly  said  to  be  done  well ;  and  whatever  is  upright,  hon- 
est, and  agreeable  to  virtue,  that  alone,  as  I  think,  is  a 
good  thing. 

But  these  matters,  when  they  are  more  loosely  dis« 
cussed,  appear  somewhat  obscure  ;  but  those  things  which 
se.emed  to  be  discussed  with  more  subtlety  than  is  neces- 
sary in  words,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  lives  and  actions 
of  the  greatest  of  men.  I  ask  then  of  you,  whether  the 
men  who  left  to  us  this  empire,  founded  upon  so  noble  a 
system,  seem  ever  to  have  thought  of  gratifying  avarice 
by  money  ;  delight  by  delicacy  ;  luxury  by  magnificence ; 
or  pleasure  by  feasting  ? '^  Set  before  your  eyes  any  one 
^  Ovid  expresses  the  same  idea  in  the  following  passage  : 

"  Et  genus  et  proavos  et  quae  non  fecimus  ipsi 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco.'" 
2  Horace  develops  the  same  thought.  In  commending  decision  of  charac* 
ter,  he  writes : 

Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Enisus  arces  attigit  igneas  : 

Quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar 
Hac  te  merentem,  Bacche  pater,  tuae 
Vexere  tigres  indocili  jugum 

Cello  trahentes  :  hac  Quirinus 

Martis  equis  Acheronta  f  ugit.-Carm.  lib.  ib.  carm.  Z, 
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of  our  monarchs.  Shall  I  begin  with  Romulus  ?  Or,  after 
the  state  was  free,  with  those  who  liberated  it?  By  what 
steps  then  did  Romulus  ascend  to  heaven?  By  those 
which  these  people  term  good  things  ?  Or  by  his  exploits 
and  his  virtues?  What!  are  we  to  imagine,  that  the 
wooden  or  earthen  dishes  of  Numa  Pompilius  were  less 
acceptable  to  the  immortal  gods,  than  the  embossed  plate 
of  others  ?  I  pass  over  our  other  kings,  for  aU  of  them, 
excepting  Tarquin  the  Proud,  were  equally  excellent. 
Shoidd  any  one  ask.  What  did  Brutus  perform  when  he 
delivered  his  country  ?  Or,  as  to  those  who  were  the  par- 
ticipators of  that  design,  what  was  their  aim,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  their  pursuit?  Lives  there  the  man  who  can  re- 
gard as  their  object,  riches,  pleasure,  or  any  thing  else 
than  acting  the  part  of  a  great  and  gallant  man  ?  What 
motive  impelled  Caius  Mucins,  without  the  least  hope  of 
preservation,  to  attempt  the  death  of  Porsenna?  What 
impulse  kept  Codes  to  the  bridge,  singly  opposed  to  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy?  What  power  devoted  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Decius,  and  impelled  them  against 
armed  battalions  of  enemies  ?  What  was  the  object  of  the 
continence  of  Caius  Fabricius,  or  of  the  frugality  of  life  of 
Manius  Curius?  What  were  the  motives  of  those  two 
thunderbolts  of  the  Punic  war,  Publius  and  Cneius  Scipio, 
when  they  proposed  with  their  own  bodies  to  intercept 
the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians  ?  What  did  the  elder, 
wnat  did  the  younger  Africanus  propose  ?  What  were  the 
views  of  Cato,  who  lived  between  the  times  of  both? 
What  shall  I  say  of  innumerable  other  instances  ;  for  we 
abound  in  examples  drawn  from  our  own  history ;  can 
we  think  that  they  proposed  any  other  object  in  life  but 
what  seemed  glorious  and  noble  ? 
Now  let  the  deriders  of  this  sentiment  and  principle 
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come  forward ;  let  even  them  take  their  choice,  whether 
they  would  rather  resemble  the  man  who  is  rich  in  marble 
palaces,  adorned  with  ivory,  and  shining  with  gold,  in 
statues,  in  pictures,  in  embossed  gold  and  silver  plate, 
in  the  workmanship  of  Corinthian  brass,  or  if  they  will 
resemble  Fabricius,  who  had,  and  who  wished  to  have, 
none  of  these  things.  And  yet  they  are  readily  prevailed 
upon  to  admit  that  those  things  which  are  transferred, 
now  hither,  now  thither,  are  not  to  be  ranked  among 
good  things,  while  at  the  same  time  they  strongly  main- 
tain, and  eagerly  dispute,  that  pleasure  is  the  highest 
good ;  a  sentiment  that  to  me  seems  to  be  that  of  a  brute, 
rather  than  that  of  a  man.  ^     Shall  you,  endowed  as  you 

1  That  pleasiire  is  man's  chiefest  good  (because  indeed  it  is  the  percep- 
tion of  good  that  is  properly  pleasure),  is  an  assertion  most  certainly  true, 
though  under  the  common  acceptance  of  it  not  only  false  but  odious  :  for, 
according  to  this,  pleasure  and  sensuality  pass  for  terms  equivalent ;  and 
therefore  he  that  takes  it  in  this  sense  alters  the  subject  of  the  discourse. 
Sensuality  is  indeed  a  part,  or  rather  one  kind  of  pleasure,  such  an  one  as 
it  is ;  for  pleasure  in  general  is  the  ooupequent  apprehension  of  a  suitable 
object,  suitably  applied  to  a  rightly  disposed  faculty  ;  and  so  must  be 
conversant  both  about  the  faculties  of  the  body  and  of  the  soul  respectively; 
as  being  the  result  of  the  functions  belonging  to  both. 

"  Since  God  never  created  any  faculty  either  in  soul  or  body,  but  withal 
prepared  for  it  a  suitable  object,  and  that  in  order  to  its  gratification  ;  can 
■we  think  that  religion  was  designed  only  for  a  contradiction  to  nature? 
And,  with  the  greatest  and  most  irrational  tj'ranny  in  the  world,  to  tanta- 
lize and  tie  men  up  from  enjoyment,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  opportunities  of 
enjoyment  ?  To  place  men  with  the  furious  affections  of  hunger  and  thirst 
in  the  very  bosom  of  plenty,  and  then  to  tell  them  that  the  envy  of  Provi- 
dence has  sealed  up  every  thing  that  is  suitable  under  the  character  of  un- 
lawful ?  For  certainly,  fir?t  to  frame  appetites  fit  to  receive  pleasure,  and 
then  to  interdict  them  with  a  '  touch  not,  taste  not,'  can  be  nothing  else 
than  only  to  give  them  occasion  to  devour  and  prey  upon  themselves,  and 
so  to  keep  men  under  the  perpetual  torment  of  an  unsatisfied  desire  :  a 
thinsr  hugely  contrary  to  the  natural  felicity  of  the  creature,  and  conse- 
que'itlv  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  great  Creator  There  is  no 
doubt  but  a  man,  while  he  resigns  himself  up  to  the  brutish  guidance  of 
sense  and  appetite,  has  no  relish  at  all  for  the  spiritual,  refined  delights  of 
a  soul  clarified  by  grace  and  virtue.  The  pleisures  of  an  angel  can  neve 
be  the  pleasures  of  a  hog.  But  this  is  the  thing  that  we  contend  for,  that 
a  man,  having  once  advanced  himself  to  a  state  of  superioritv  over  the  con- 
trol  of  his  inferior  appetites,  finds  an  infinitely  more  solii  and  sublime 
pleasure  in  the  delights  proper  to  his  reason,  than  the  same  person  had 
ever  conveyed  to  him  by  the  bare  ministry  of  his  senses. " — South's  Sermons, 
Vol.  i.  eermon  L 
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are  by  God  or  by  nature,  whom  we  may  term  the  mother 
of  all  things,  with  a  soul  (than  which  there  exists  nothing 
more  excellent  and  more  divine),  so  degrade  and  pros- 
trate yourself  as  to  think  there  is  no  difference  between 
yourself  and  any  quadruped  ?  Is  there  any  real  good  that , 
does  not  make  him  who  possesses  it  a  better  man  ?  Fo^! 
in  proportion  as  every  man  has  the  greatest  amount  of 
excellence,  he  is  also  in  that  proportion  most  praise- 
worthy ;  nor  is  there  any  excellence  on  which  the  man 
who  possesses  it  may  not  justly  value  himself.  But  what  of 
these  qualites  resides  in  pleasure?  Does  it  make  a  man 
better,  or  more  praiseworthy  ?  Does  any  man  extol  him- 
self in  boasting  or  self-recommendation  for  having  en- 
joyed pleasures?  Now  if  pleasure,  which  is  defended  by 
the  advocacy  of  many,  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  good 
things,  and  if  the  greater  it  is  the  more  it  dislodges  the 
mind  from  its  habitual  and  settled  position  ;i  surely  to 
live  well  and  happily,  is  nothing  else  than  to  live  virtu- 
ously and  rightly.  2 

1  "All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must  needs  weary,  because  they 
transport;  and  all  transportation  is  a  violence,  and  no  violence  can  be 
Jasting,  but  determines  upon  the  falling  of  the  spirits,  which  are  not  able 
♦/)  keep  up  that  height  of  motion  that  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  raise  them 
to ;  and  therefore,  how  inevitably  does  an  immoderate  laughter  end  in  a 
?igh  ?  which  is  only  nature's  recovering  itself  after  a  force  done  to  it.  But 
the  religious  pleasure  of  a  well-disposed  mind  moves  gently,  and  therefore 
constantly ;  it  does  not  affect  by  rapture  and  ecstasy ;  but  is  like  the 
pleasure  of  health,  which  is  still  and  sober,  yet  greater  and  stronger  than 
those  that  call  up  the  senses  with  grosser  and  more  affecting  impressions. 
God  has  given  no  man  a  body  as  strong  as  his  appetites  ;  but  has  corrected 
the  boundlessness  of  his  voluptuous  desires  by  stinting  his  strength  and 
sontracting  his  capacities.'-— Ibid. 

2  "And  now,  upon  the  result  of  all.  I  suppose  that  to  exhort  men  to  be 
religious  is  only  in  other  words  to  exhort  them  to  take  their  pleasure.  A 
pleasure  high,  rational  and  angelical ;  a  pleasure,  embased  with  no  append- 
ent  sting  no  consequent  loathing,  no  remorses,  or  bitter  farewells  ;  but  such 
an  one  as  being  honey  in  the  mouth,  never  turns  to  gall  or  grivel  in  the 
belly.  A  pleasure  made  for  the  soul,  and  the  soul  for  that ;  suitable  to  its 
spirituality,  and  equal  to  all  its  capacities.  Sach  an  one  as  grows  fresher 
upon  enjoyment,  and  though  continually  fed  upon,  yet  is  never  devoured.  A 
pleasure  that  a  man  may  call  as  properly  his  own  as  his  soul  and  his  con- 
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PARADOX  II. 

A  MAN  WHO  IS  VIRTUOUS    IS    DESTITUTE  OF  NO  REQUI- 
SITE OF  A  HAPPY  WEE. 

Never,  for  my  part,  did  I  imagine  Marcus  Regulus  to 
have  been  distressed,  or  unhappy,  or  wretched ;  because 
his  magnanimity  was  not  tortured  by  the  Carthaginians  ; 
nor  was  the  weight  of  his  authority  ;  nor  was  his  honor  ; 
nor  was  his  resolution  ;  nor  was  one  of  his  virtues  ;  nor, 
in  short,  did  his  soul  suffer  their  torments,  for  a  soul 
with  the  guard  and  retinue  of  so  many  virtues,  never 
surely  could  be  taken,  though  his  body  was  made  cap- 
tive.i    We  have  seen  Caius  Marius  ;  he,  in  my  opinion, 

science ;  neither  liable  to  accident,  nor  exposed  to  injury.  It  is  the  fore- 
taste of  heaven,  and  the  earnest  of  eternity.  In  a  word,  it  is  such  an  one, 
as  being  begun  in  grace,  passes  into  glory,  blessedness,  and  immortality,  and 
those  pleasures  that  '  neither  eye  hath  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  has  it  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.' " — South's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  ser- 
mon 1. 

1  "The  sect  of  ancient  philosophers  that  boasted  to  have  carried  this 
necessary  science  to  the  highest  perfection  were  the  Stoics,  or  scholars  of 
Zeno,  whose  wUd  enthusiastic  virtue  pretended  to  an  exemption  from  the 
sensilailities  of  unenlightened  mortals,  and  who  proclaimed  themselves 
exalted,  by  the  doctrines  of  their  sect,  above  the  reach  of  those  miseries 
which  embitter  li£e  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  therefore  removed 
pain,  poverty,  loss  of  friends,  exile,  and  violent  death,  from  the  catalogue 
of  evils ;  and  passed,  in  their  haughty  style,  a  kind  of  irreversible  decree, 
by  which  they  forbade  them  to  be  counted  any  longer  among  the  objects 
of  terror  or  anxiety,  or  to  give  any  disturbance  to  the  tranquillity  of  a  wise 
man. 

"This  edict  was,  I  think,  not  universally  observed;  for  though  one  of 
the  more  resolute,  when  he  was  tortured  by  a  violent  disease,  cried  out 
that  let  pain  harass  him  to  its  utmost  power,  it  should  never  force  him  to 
consider  it  as  other  than  indifferent  and  neutral  ;  yet  all  had  not  stubborn- 
ness to  hold  out  against  their  senses  ;  for  a  weaker  pupil  of  Zeno  is  re- 
corded to  have  confessed,  in  the  anguish  of  the  gout,  that  lie  now  found 
pain  to  be  an  evil. 

"It  may,  however,  be  questioned,  whether  these  philosophers  can  be 
very  properly  numbered  among  the  teachers  of  patience ;  for  if  pain  be  not 
an  evil,  there  seems  no  instruction  requisite  how  it  may  be  borne  ;  and, 
therefore,  when  they  endeavor  to  arm  their  followers  with  arguments 
against  it,  they  may  be  thought  to  have  given  up  their  first  position.  But 
such  inconsistencies  are  to  be  expected  from  the  greatest  understandings, 
when  they  endeavor  to  grow  eminent  by  singularity,  and  employ  their 
Strength  in  establishing  opinions  opposite  to  nature.    The  controversy 
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was  in  prosperity  one  of  the  happiest,  and  in  adversity 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men  than  which  man  can  have  no 
happier  lot.  Thou  knowest  not,  foolish  man,  thou  know- 
est  not  what  power  virtue  possesses  ;  thou  only  usurpest 
the  name  of  virtue  ;  thou  art  a  stranger  to  her  influence. 
No  man  who  is  wholly  consistent  within  himself,  and; 
who  reposes  all  his  interests  in  himself  alone,  can  be 
otherwise  than  completely  happy.  ^  But  the  man  whose 
every  hope,  and  scheme,  and  design  depends  upon  for- 
tune, such  a  man  can  have  no  certainty  ; — can  possess 
nothing  assured  to  him  as  destined  to  continue  for  a  sin- 
gle day.  If  you  have  any  such  man  in  your  power,  you 
may  terrify  him  by  threats  of  death  or  exile  ;  but  what- 
ever can  happen  to  me  in  so  ungrateful  a  country,  will 
find  me  not  only  not  opposing,  but  even  not  refusing  it. 
To  what  purpose  have  I  toiled  ?  to  what  purpose  have  I 
acted  ?  or  on  what  have  my  cares  and  meditations  been 
watchfully  employed,  if  I  have  produced  and  arrived  at 
no  such  results,  as  that  neither  the  outrages  of  fortune 

about  the  reality  of  external  evils  is  now  at  an  end.  That  life  has  many 
miseries,  and  that  those  miseries  are  sometimes  at  least,  equal  to  all  the 
powers  of  fortitude,  is  now  universally  confessed  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
useful  to  consider  not  only  how  we  may  escape  them,  but  by  what  means 
those  which  either  the  accidents  of  affairs,  or  the  infirmities  of  nature, 
must  bring  upon  us,  may  be  mitigated  and  lightened,  and  how  we  may 
make  those  hours  less  wretched,  which  the  condition  of  our  present  exist- 
ence will  not  allow  to  be  very  happy.'" — Dr.  Johnson  Rambler,  No.  32. 

1  "  There  is  nothing  that  can  raise  a  man  to  that  generous  absoluteness 
of  condition,  as  neither  to  cringe,  to  fawn,  or  to  depend  meanly  ;  but  that 
which  gives  him  that  happiness  within  himself  for  which  men  depend 
upon  others.  For  surely  1  need  salute  no  great  man's  threshold,  sneak  to 
none  of  his  friends  or  servants,  to  speak  a  good  word  for  me  to  my  con-i 
science.  It  is  a  noble  and  a  sure  defiance  of  a  great  malice,  backed  with  a, 
great  interest,  which  yet  can  have  no  advantage  of  a  man,  but  from  his 
own  expectations  of  something  that  is  without  himself.  But  if  I  can  make 
my  duty  my  delight ;  if  I  can  feast,  and  please,  and  caress  my  mind,  with 
the  pleasures  of  worthy  speculations  or  virtuous  practices ;  let  greatness 
and  malice  vex  and  abridge  me,  if  they  can  ;  my  pleasures  are  as  free  as 
my  will,  no  more  to  be  controlled  than  my  choice,  or  the  unlimited  range 
of  my  thouglite  and  my  desires."— South's  Sermon,  Vol.  L,  Sermon  I. 
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nor  the  injuries  of  enemies  can  shatter  me.  Do  you 
threaten  me  with  death  ?^  which  is  separating  me  from 
mankind  ?  Or  with  exile,  which  is  removing  me  from 
the  wicked?  Death  is  dreadful  to  the  man  whose  all  is 
extinguished  with  his  life  ;  but  not  to  him  whose  glory- 
never  can  die.  Exile  is  terrible  to  those  who  have,  as  it 
were,  a  circumscribed  habitation ;  but  not  to  those  who 
look  upon  the  whole  globe,  but  as  one  city.  Troubles 
and  miseries  oppress  thee  who  thinkest  thyself  happy 
and  prosperous.  Thy  lusts  torment  thee,  day  and  night 
thou  art  upon  the  rack  ;  for  whom  that  which  thou  pos- 
sessest  is  not  sufficient,  and  who  art  ever  trembling  lest 
even  that  should  not  continue  ;  the  consciousness  of  thy 
misdeeds  tortures  thee ;  the  terrors  of  the  laws  and  the 
dread  of  justice  appall  thee  ;  look  where  thou  wilt,  thy 
crimes,  like  so  many  furies,  meet  thy  view  and  suffer 
thee  not  to  breathe. ^  Therefore,  as  no  man  can  he  happy 
if  he  is  wicked,  foolish,  or  indolent ;  so  no  man  can  be 
wretched,  if  he  is  virtuous,  brave,  and  wise.  Glorious  is 
the  life  of  that  man  whose  virtues  and  practice  are  praise- 
worthy ;  nor  indeed  ought  that  life  to  be  escaped  from 
which  is  deserving  of  praise,  though  it  might  well  be  if 
it  were  a  wretched  one.  We  are  therefore  to  look  upon 
whatever  is  worthy  of  praise  as  at  once  happy,  prosper- 
ous, and  desirable. 

*  To  be  understood  as  addressed  to  Anthony.  Virgil  has  a  similar  idea : — 
"  Breve  et  irreparabile  tempus, 
Omnibus  est  vitse,  sed  famam  extendere  factis 
Hoc  Tirtutis  opus  ■• — ^n.  X.  ver.  467-469. 

2  "  Though,'"  pays  South,  in  the  sermon  from  which  we  have  several 
times  quoted,  "coirpany  may  reprieve  a  man  from  his  melancholy,  yet  it 
can  not  secure  him  from  his  conscience,  nor  from  sometimes  being  alone. 
And  what  is  all  that  a  man  enjoys  from  a  week's,  a  month's,  or  a  year's 
converse,  comparable  to  what  he  feels  for  one  hour,  when  his  conscience 
shall  take  him  aside  and  rate  him  by  himself." 
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PARADOX  III. 

THAT  AI,I,  MISDEEDS  ARE  IN  THEMSEI,VES    EQDAI.,   AND 
GOOD   DEEDS  THE  SAME. 

The  matter  it  may  be  said  is  a  trifle,  but  the  crime  is 
enormous  ;  for  crimes  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  issue 
of  events,  but  from  the  bad  intentions  of  men.^    The 

1-  The  ethical  principle  of  Cicero,  so  far  from  having  been  improved  upon 
in  modern  times,  shows  in  favorable  contrast  beside  that  of  the  eminent 
Christian  moralist,  Paley.  "The  method,""  he  says,  "of  coming  at  the 
will  of  God,  concerning  any  action,  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  to  inquire 
into  the  tendency  of  that  action  to  promote  or  diminish  the  general  happi- 
ness. 

"  So  then  actions  are  to  be  estimated  by  their  tendency.  Whatever  is 
expedient  is  right.  It  is  the  utility  of  any  moral  rule  alone  which  consti- 
tutes the  obligation  of  it.  But  to  all  this  there  seems  a  plain  objection, 
viz.,  that  many  actions  are  useful,  which  no  man  in  his  senses  will  allow 
to  be  right.  There  are  occasions  in  which  the  hand  of  the  assassin  would 
be  very  useful  The  present  possessor  of  some  great  estate  employs  his 
influence  and  fortune,  to  annoy,  corrupt,  or  oppress,  all  about  him.  His 
estate  would  devolve,  by  his  death,  to  a  successor  of  an  opposite  character. 
It  is  useful,  therefore,  to  dispatch  such  a  one  as  soon  as  possible  out  of  the 
way ;  as  the  neighborhood  will  exchange  thereby  a  pernicious  tyrant  for 
a  wise  and  generous  benefactor.  It  might  be  useful  to  rob  a  miser,  and 
give  the  money  to  the  poor  ;  as  the  money,  no  doubt,  would  produce  more 
happiness  by  being  laid  out  in  food  and  clothing  for  half  a  dozen  distressed 
families,  than  by  continuing  locked  up  in  a  miser's  chest.  It  may  be  use- 
ful to  get  possession  of  a  place,  a  piece  of  preferment,  or  of  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament by  bribery  or  false  swearing  :  as  by  means  of  them  we  may  serve 
the  public  more  effectually  than  in  our  private  station.  What  then  shall 
we  say  ?  Must  we  admit  these  actions  to  be  right,  which  would  be  to 
justify  assassination,  plunder,  and  perjury  ;  or  must  we  give  up  our  prin- 
ciple, that  the  criterion  of  right  is  utility?  It  is  not  necessary  to  do 
either.  The  true  answer  is  this  ;  that  these  actions,  after  all,  are  not  use- 
ful, and  for  that  reason,  and  that  alone,  are  not  right.  To  see  this  point 
perfectly,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  bad  consequences  of  actions  are  two- 
fold, particular  and  general.  The  particular  bad  consequences  of  an  ac- 
tion, is  the  mischief  which  that  single  action  directly  and  immediately 
occasions.  The  general  bad  consequence  is,  the  violation  of  some  neces- 
sary or  useful  general  rule.  Thus,  the  particular  bad  consequence  of  the 
assassmat  on  above  described,  is  fhe  fright  and  pain  whirh  the  deceased 
underwent ;  the  loss  he  suffered  of  life,  which  is  as  valuable  to  a  bad  man 
as  to  a  good  one,  or  more  so;  the  prejudice  and  affliction,  of  which  his 
death  was  the  occasion,  to  his  family,  friends,  and  dependents.  The  gen- 
eral bad  consequence  is  the  violation  of  this  necessary  general  rule,  that  no 
man  be  put  to  death  for  his  crimes  but  by  public  authority.  Although, 
therefore,  such  an  action  have  no  particular  bad  consequence,  or  greater 
particular  good  consequences,  yet  it  is  not  useful,  by  reason  of  the  general 
consequence,  which  is  of  more  importance,  and  which  is  evil."— Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy. 
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fact  in  "which  the  sin  consists  may  be  greater  in  one  in- 
stance and  less  in  another,  but  guilt  itself,  in  whatsoever 
light  yoii  behold  it,  is  the  same.  A  pilot  oversets  a  ship 
laden  with  gold  or  one  laden  with  straw  :  in  value  there 
is  some  difference,  but  in  the  ignorance  of  the  pilot  there 
is  none.  Your  illicit  desire  has  fallen  upon  an  obscure 
female.  The  mortification  affects  fewer  persons  than  if  it 
had  broken  out  in  the  case  of  some  high-born  and  noble 
virgin  ;  nevertheless  it  has  been  guilty,  if  it  be  guilty  to 
overstep  the  mark.  When  you  have  done  this,  crime  has 
been  committed ;  nor  does  it  matter  in  aggravation  of  the 
fault  how  far  you  run  afterward  ;  certainly  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  any  one  to  commit  sin,  and  that  which  is  unlawful 
is  limited  by  this  sole  condition,  that  it  is  shown  to  be 
wrong.  If  this  guilt  can  neither  be  made  greater  nor 
Jess  (because,  if  the  thing  was  unlawful,  therein  sin  was 
committed),  then  the  vicious  acts  which  spring  out  of 
that  which  is  ever  one  and  the  same  must  necessarily  be 
equal.  Now  if  virtues  are  equal  among  themselves,  it 
must  necessarily  follow  that  vices  are  so  likewise  ;  and  it 
is  most  easy  to  be  perceived  that  a  man  can  not  be  better 
than  good,  more  temperate  than  temperate,  braver  than 
brave,  nor  wiser  than  wise.  Will  any  man  call  a  person 
honest,  who,  having  a  deposit  of  ten  pounds  of  gold 
made  to  him  without  any  witness,  so  that  he  mighl  take 
advantage  of  it  with  impunity,  shall  restore  it,  and  yet 
should  not  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  ?i  Can  a  man  be  accounted  temperate  who 
checks  one  inordinate  passion  and  gives  a  loose  to  an- 
other?   Virtue  is  uniform,  conformable  to  reason,  and 

1  The  reader  will  probably  be  reminded  by  this  passage  of  the  words  of 
the  Great  Teacher  :  "  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful 
also  in  much.  And  he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust  also  in  much." 
-^Vake,  chap.  zvi.  10. 
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of  unvarying  consistency ;  nothing  can  be  added  to  it 
that  can  make  it  more  than  virtue ;  nothing  can  be  taken 
from  it,  and  the  name  of  virtue  be  left.  If  good  offices 
are  done  with  an  upright  intention,  nothing  can  be  more 
upright  than  upright  is ;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible 
that  any  thing  should  be  better  than  what  is  good.  It 
therefore  follows  that  all  vices  are  equal ;  for  the  obliqui- 
ties of  the  mind  are  properly  termed  vices.  Now  we 
may  infer,  that  as  all  virtues  are  equal,  therefore  all  good 
actions,  when  they  spring  from  virtues,  ought  to  be  equal 
likewise ;  and  therefore  it  necessarily  follows,  that  evil 
actions  springing  from  vices,  should  be  also  equal. 

You  borrow,  says  one,  these  views  from  philosophers. 
I  was  afraid  you  would  have  told  me  that  I  borrowed  it 
from  panders.  But  Socrates  reasoned  in  the  manner  you 
do. — By  Hercules,  you  say  well ;  for  it  is  recorded  that  he 
was  a  learned  and  a  wise  person.  Meanwhile  as  we  are 
contending,  not  with  blows,  but  with  words,  I  ask  you 
\«rhether  good  men  should  inquire  what  was  the  opinion 
of  porters  and  laborers,  or  that  of  the  wisest  of  mankind? 
Especially  too  as  no  truer  sentiment  than  this  can  be 
found,  nor  one  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  human 
life.  For  what  influence  is  there  which  can  more  detei 
men  from  the  commission  of  every  kind  of  evil,  than  if 
they  become  sensible  that  there  are  no  degrees  in  sin  ? 
That  the  crime  is  the  same,  whether  they  offer  violence  to 
private  p  ersons  or  to  magistrates.  That  in  whatever  fami- 
lies they  have  gratified  their  illicit  desire,  the  turpitude 
of  their  lust  is  the  same. 

But  some  one  will  say,  what  then  ?  does  it  make  no  dif- 
ference, whether  a  man  murders  his  father  or  his  slave? 
If  you  instance  these  acts  abstractedly,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide •^•f  what  quality  they  are.    If  to  deprive  a  parent  of 
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fife  is  in  itself  a  most  heinous  crime,  the  Saguntines  wer« 
then  parricides,  because  they  chose  that  their  parent* 
should  die  as  freemen  rather  than  live  as  slaves.  Thus  «i 
case  may  happen  in  which  there  may  be  no  guilt  in  de- 
priving a  parent  of  life,  and  very  often  we  can  not  with- 
out guilt  put  a  slave  to  death.  The  circumstances  there- 
fore attending  this  case,  and  not  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
occasion  the  distinction  ;  these  circumstances  as  they  lean 
to  either  case,  that  case  becomes  the  more  favorable ;  but 
if  they  appertain  alike  to  both,  the  acts  are  then  equal, 
rhere  is  this  difference — that  in  killing  a  slave,  if  wrong 
is  done,  it  is  a  single  sin  that  is  committed ;  but  many  are 
involved  in  taking  the  life  of  a  father.  The  object  of  vio- 
lence is  the  man  who  begat  you,  the  man  who  fed  you, 
the  man  who  brought  you  up,  the  man  who  gave  your 
position  in  your  home,  your  family,  and  the  state.  This 
offense  is  greater  by  reason  of  the  number  of  sins  (in- 
volved in  it),  and  is  deserving  of  a  proportionately  greater 
punishment.  But  in  life  we  are  not  to  consider  what 
should  be  the  punishment  of  each  offense,  but  what  is  the 
flile  of  right  to  each  individual.  We  are  to  consider  every 
thing  that  is  not  becoming  as  wicked,  and  every  thing 
which  is  unlawful  as  heinous.  What !  even  in  the  most 
trifling  matters  ?  To  be  sure  ;  for  if  we  are  unable  to  reg- 
ulate the  course  of  events,  yet  we  may  place  a  bound  to 
our  passions.  If  a  player  dances  ever  so  little  out  of  time, 
if  a  verse  is  pronounced  b  £>  nim  longer  or  shorter  by  a 
single  syllable  than  it  ought  to  be,  he  is  hooted  and  ■ 
hissed  off  the  stage.  And  shall  you,  who  ought  to  be 
better  regulated  than  any  gesture,  and  more  regular  than 
any  verse  shall  you  be  found  faulty  even  in  a  syllable  of 
conduct?  I  overlook  the  trifling  faults  of  a  poet;  but 
thall  I  approve  my  fellow-citizen's  life  while  he  is  count* 
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ing  his  misdeeds  with  his  fingers  ?  If  some  of  these  are 
trifling,  1  how  can  it  be  regarded  as  more  venial  when 
whatever  wrong  is  committed,  is  committed  to  the  viola- 
tion of  reason  and  order?  Now,  if  reason  and  order  are 
violated,  nothing  can  be  added  by  which  the  offense  can 
seem  to  be  aggravated. 


PARADOX  IV. 

THAT  EVERY  FOOI,  IS  A  MADMAN. 

I  wiivi,  now  convict  yoti,^  by  infallible  considerations, 
not  as  a  fool,  as  I  have  often  done,  nor  as  a  villain,  as  I 
always  do,  but  as  insane  and  mad.  Could  the  mind  of  the 
wise  man,  fortified  as  with  walls  by  depth  of  counsel,  by 
patient  endurance  of  human  ills,  by  contempt  of  fortune ; 
in  short,  by  all  the  virtues — a  mind  that  could  not  be  ex- 
pelled out  of  this  community — shall  such  a  mind  be  over- 
powered and  taken  by  storm  ?  For  what  do  we  call  a  com- 
munity? Surely,  not  every  assembly  of  thieves  and 
ruffians?  Is  it  then  the  entire  rabble  of  outlaws  and 
robbers  assembled  in  one  place  ?  No  ;  you  will  doubtless 
reply.  Then  this  was  no  community  when  its  laws  had 
no  force ;  when  its  courts  of  justice  were  prostrated ; 
when  the  custom  of  the  country  had  fallen  into  contempt; 
when,  the  magistrates  having  been  driven  away  by  the 
sword,  there  was  not  even  the  name  of  a  senate  in  the 


^  The  reference  here  is  to  beating  time  to  the  quantity  of  syllables  in  f 
♦  rse,  and  the  term  breviora,  which  is  here  rendered  by  the  word  "  tri 
©  ig,"  indicates  the  short  syllables  in  the  metre. 

2  This  paradox  takes  for  its  illustration  the  life  of  Publius  Clodi»s,a 
Roman  soldier  of  noble  birth,  but  infamous  for  the  corruption  of  his  morals. 
He  was  ultimately  slain  by  the  retinue  of  Milo,  in  a  renconter  which  took 
place  between  the  two  as  Milo  was  journeying  toward  LauuTium,  his  native 
place,  and  Clodius  was  on  his  way  to  Borne. 
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State.  Could  that  gang  of  ruffians,  that  assembly  of  vil- 
lains which  you  head  in  the  forum,  could  those  remains  of 
Catiline's  frantic  conspiracy,  diverted  to  your  mad  and 
guilty  schemes,  be  termed  a  community?  I  could  not 
therefore  be  expelled  from  a  community,  because  no 
such  then  existed.  I  was  summoned  back  to  a  commu- 
nity when  there  was  a  consul  in  the  state,  which  at  the 
former  time  there  was  not ;  when  there  was  a  senate, 
which  then  had  ceased  to  exist ;  when  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  free  ;  and  when  laws  and  equity,  those  bonds 
of  a  communit)^,  had  been  restored. 

But  see  how  much  I  despised  the  shafts  of  your  villainy. 
That  you  aimed  your  villainous  wrongs  at  me,  I  was 
always  aware  ;  but  that  they  reached  me  I  never  thought. 
It  is  true,  you  might  think  that  somewhat  belonging  to 
me  was  tumbling  down  or  consuming,  when  you  were  de- 
molishing my  walls,  and  applying  your  detestable  torches 
to  the  roofs  of  my  houses.  But  neither  I  nor  any  man 
can  call  that  our  own  which  can  be  taken  away,  plun- 
dered, or  lost.  Could  you  have  robbed  me  of  my  godlike 
constancy  of  mind,  of  my  application,  of  my  vigilance, 
and  of  those  measures  through  which,  to  your  confusioi, 
the  republic  now  exists  ;  could  you  have  abolished  the 
eternal  memory  of  this  lasting  service  ;  far  more,  had  you 
robbed  me  of  that  soul  from  which  these  designs  ema- 
nated ;  then,  indeed,  I  should  have  confessed  that  I  had 
received  an  injury.  But  as  you  neither  did  nor  could  do 
this,  your  persecution  rendered  my  return  glorious,  but 
not  my  departure  miserable.  I,  therefore,  was  always  a 
citizen  of  Rome,  but  especially  at  the  time  when  the  sen- 
ate charged  foreign  nations  with  my  preservation  as  the 
best  of  her  citizens.  Aw.  to  you,  you  are  at  this  time  no 
citizen,  unless  the  same  person  can  be  at  once  a  citizen 
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and  an  enemy.  Can  you  distinguish  a  citizen  from  an 
enemy  by  the  accidents  of  nature  and  place,  and  not  by 
its  affections  and  actions  ?  You  have  perpetrated  a  mas- 
sacre in  the  forum,  and  occupied  the  temples  with  bands 
of  armed  ruffians  ;  you  have  set  on  fire  the  temples  of  the 
gods  and  the  houses  of  private  citizens.  If  you  are  a  citi- 
zen, in  what  sense  was  Spartacus  an  enemy?  Can  you  be 
a  citizen,  through  whom,  for  a  time,  the  state  had  no  ex- 
istence? And  do  you  apply  to  me  your  own  designation^ 
when  all  mankind  thought  that  on  my  departure  Rome 
herself  was  gone  into  exile  ?  Thou  most  frantic  of  all 
madmen,  wilt  thou  never  look  around  thee  ?  Wilt  thou 
never  consider  what  thou  say  est,  or  what  thou  doest? 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  exile  is  the  penalty  of  guilt : 
but  that  the  journey  I  set  out  upon  was  undertaken  by  me 
in  consequence  of  the  most  illustrious  exploits  performed 
by  me?  All  the  criminals,  all  the  profligates,  of  whom 
you  avow  yourself  the  leader,  and  on  whom  our  laws  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  banishment,  are  exiles,  even 
though  they  have  not  changed  their  locality.  At  the  time 
when  all  our  laws  doom  thee  to  banishment,  wilt  thou  not 
be  an  exile  ?  Is  not  the  man  an  enemy  who  carries  about 
him  offensive  weapons  ?  A  cut- throat  belonging  to  you 
was  taken  near  the  senate-house.  Who  has  murdered  a 
man?  You  have  murdered  many.  Who  is  an  incendiary? 
You  ;  for  with  your  own  hand  you  set  fire  to  the  temple 
of  the  nymphs.  Who  violated  the  temples  ?  You  pitched 
your  camp  in  the  forum.  But  what  do  I  talk  of  well- 
known  laws,  all  which  doom  you  to  exile  ;  for  your  most 
intimate  friend  carried  through  a  bill  with  reference  to 
you,  by  which  you  were  condemned  to  be  banished,  if  it 
was  found  that  you  had  presented  yourself  at  the  myste- 
ries of  the  goddess  Bona  ;  and  you  are  even  accustomed 
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to  boast  that  you  did  so.  ^  As  therefore  you  have  by  so 
many  laws  been  doomed  to  banishment,  how  is  it  that 
you  do  not  shrink  from  the  designation  of  exile  ?  You 
say  you  are  still  at  Rome,  and  that  you  were  present  at 
the  myteries  too  :  but  a  man  will  not  be  free  of  the  place 
where  he  may  be,  if  he  can  not  be  there  with  the  sanction 
of  the  laws. 

PARADOX  V. 

That  the  wise  man  ai^one  is  free,  and  that  every 
fooi<  is  a  si^ave. 

Here  let  a  general^  be  celebrated,  or  let  him  be  hon- 
ored with  that  title,  or  let  him  be  thought  worthy  of  it. 
But  how  or  over  what  free  man  will  he  exercise  control 
who  can  not  command  his  own  passions  P^  Let  him  in  the 
first  place  bridle  his  lusts,  let  him  despise  pleasures,  let 
him  subdue  anger,  Ifet  him  get  the  better  of  avarice,  let 
him  expunge  the  other  stains  on  his  character,  and  then 
when  he  himself  is  no  longer  in  subjection  to  disgrace 
and  degradation,  the  most  savage  tyrants,  let  him  then,  I 

1  "Among  other  offenses  Clodius  is  said  to  have  violated  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea  by  penetrating  into  the  house  of  Caesar  during  their  celebra- 
tion, disguised  in  female  attire.  He  was  led  to  the  commission  of  this  act 
by  a  guilly  attachment  to  Pompeia,  Csesar's  wife.  Being  tried  for  this 
impiety,  he  managed  to  escape  by  bribing  the  judges.'" — Authon's  Cicero  : 
Historical  Index. 

2  Supposed  to  refer  to  Marcus  Antonius. 

8  On  this  principle  Lactantius  denies  that  Hercules  was  a  man  of  real 
courage,  because  he  was  unable  to  vanquish  his  own  passions  ;  for,  says  he, 
that  man  who  overcomes  a  lion  is  not  to  be  considered  more  brave  than  he 
■i^ho  quells  his  own  auger,  that  raging  monster  that  resides  within  him- 
self ;  nor  the  man  who  lays  low  the  most  rapacious  winged  creatures  than 
(he  who  restrains  his  own  craving  desires  ;  nor  the  man  who  conquers  the 
warlike  amazon,  than  he  who  subjugates  his  lust— that  victorious  foe  of 
modesty  and  reputation  ;  nor  the  man  who  casts  out  the  filth  from  a  stable, 
than  he  who  has  expelled  the  vices  from  his  heart,  which  are  the  more  de- 
structive, inasmuch  as  evils  that  are  internal  and  part  of  ourselves,  arc 
worse  tlian  those  which  may  be  shunned  and  avoided. 
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say,  begin  to  command  others.  ^  But  while  he  is  subser- 
vient to  these,  not  only  is  he  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  gen- 
eral, but  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  even  a 
free  man.  This  is  nobly  laid  down  by  the  most  learned 
men,  whose  authority  I  should  not  make  use  of  were  I 
now  addressing  myself  to  an  assembly  of  rustics.  But  as  I 
speak  to  the  wisest  men,  to  whom  these  things  are  not  new, 
why  should  I  falsely  pretend  that  all  the  application  I 
have  bestowed  upon  this  study  has  been  lost  ?  It  has  been 
said,  then,  by  the  most  learned  men,  that  none  but  the 
wise  man  is  free.  For  what  is  liberty?  The  power  of 
living  as  you  please.  Who,  then,  is  he  who  lives  as  he 
pleases,  but  the  man  surely  who  follows  righteousness, 
who  rejoices  in  fulfilling  his  duty,  and  whose  path  of  life 
has  been  well  considered  and  preconcerted ;  the  man 
who  obeys  the  laws  of  his  country,  not  out  of  dread,  but 

1  "  Rest  not  in  an  ovation,  but  a  triumpJi  over  thy  passions.  Let  anger 
wa'k  hanging  down  the  head,  let  malice  go  manacled,  and  envy  fettered, 
after  thee.  Behold  within  thee  the  long  train  of  thy  trophies,  not  without 
thee.  Make  the  quarreling  Lapithytes  sleep,  and  Centaurs  within  lie  quiet. 
Chain  up  the  unruly  legion  of  thy  breast.  Lead  thiue  own  captivity  cap- 
tive, and  be  Caesar  within  thyself."— Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Christian  Mor- 
als, Part  I.  chap.  2. 

"Be  not,"'  says  the  same  author,  "a  Herculeus  fureus  abroad,  and  a 
poltroon  within  thyself.  To  chase  our  enemies  out  of  the  field,  and  be  led 
captive  by  our  vices  ;  to  beat  down  our  foes,  and  fall  down  to  our  concu- 
piscences ;  are  solecisms  in  moral  schools,  and  no  laurel  attends  thereon. 
To  well  manage  our  affections,  and  wild  horses  of  Plato,  are  the  highest 
circenses ;  and  the  noblest  digladiation  is  in  the  theatre  of  ourselves ;  for 
therein  our  inward  antagonists,  not  only  like  common  gladiators,  with 
ordinary  weapons  and  downright  blows  make  at  us,  but  also  like  retiary 
and  laqueary  combatants  with  nets,  frauds,  and  entanglements,  fall  upon 
us.  Weapons  for  such  combats  are  not  to  be  forged  at  Lipara ;  Vulcan's 
art  doth  nothing  in  this  internal  militia ;  wherein  not  the  armor  of  Achilles, 
but  the  armature  of  St.  Paul,  gives  the  glorious  day,  and  triumphs,  noti 
leading  up  into  capitols,  but  up  into  the  highest  heavens.  And,  therefore, 
while  so  many  thirk  it  the  only  valor  to  command  and  master  others, 
study  thou  the  dominion  of  thyself,  and  quiet  thine  own  commotions.  Let 
right  reason  be  thy  Lycurgus,  and  lift  up  thy  hand  unto  the  law  of  it ; 
move  by  thy  intelligences  of  the  superior  faculties,  not  by  the  rapt  of  pas- 
sion, nor  merely  by  that  of  temper  and  constitution.  They  who  are  merely 
carried  on  by  the  wheel  of  such  inclinations,  without  the  hand  and  guid- 
ance of  sovereign  reason,  are  but  the  automatons  part  of  mankind,  rathec 
Ured  than  living,  or  at  least  underliving  themselves."— Ibid.  chap.  24. 
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pays  them  respect  and  reverence,  because  he  thinks  that 
course  the  most  salutary ;  who  neither  does  nor  thinks 
any  thing  otherwise  than  cheerfully  and  freely  ;  the  man, 
all  whose  designs  and  all  the  actions  he  performs  arise 
from  and  are  terminated  in  his  proper  self ;  ^  the  man  who 
is  swayed  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  his  own  inclination 
and  judgment ;  the  man  who  is  master  of  fortune  herself, 
whose  influence  is  said  to  be  sovereign,  agreeably  to  what 
the  sage  poet  says,  "  the  fortune  of  every  man  is  molded 
by  his  character.  "2    To  the  wise  man  alone  it  happens, 

1  That  is,  his  understanding,  as  distinct  from  his  passions. 

2  "  The  regulation  of  every  man's  plan,"  says  John  Foster,  in  his  cele- 
brated Essay  on  Decision  of  Character,  "must  greatly  depend  upon  the 
course  of  events,  which  come  in  an  order  not  to  be  foreseen  or  prevented. 
But  in  accommodating  the  plans  of  conduct  to  the  train  of  events,  the 
difference  between  two  men  may  be  no  less  than  that,  in  the  one  instance, 
the  man  is  subservient  to  the  events,  and  in  the  other  the  events  are  made 
subservient  to  the  man.  Some  men  seem  to  have  been  taken  along  by  a 
succession  of  events,  and  as  it  were  handed  forward  in  helpless  passiveness 
from  one  to  another  ;  having  no  determined  principle  in  their  own  charac- 
ters by  which  they  could  constrain  those  events  to  serve  a  design  formed 
antecedently  to  them,  or  apparently  in  defiance  of  them.  The  events 
seized  them  as  a  neutral  material,  not  they  the  events.  Others,  advancing 
through  life  with  an  internal,  invincible  determination,  have  seemed  to 
make  the  train  of  circumstances,  whatever  they  were,  conduce  as  much  to 
their  chief  design  as  if  they  had,  by  some  directing  interposition,  been 
brought  about  on  purpose.  It  is  wonderful  how  even  the  casualities  of  life 
seem  to  bow  to  a  spirit  that  will  not  bow  to  them,  and  yield  to  subserve  a 
design  which  they  may  in  their  first  apparent  tendency  threaten  to  frus- 
trate." 

Shakespeare  develops  a  similar  idea  in  the  following  passage : 
"  Men  at  some  times  are  masters  of  their  fate ; 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings."— Julius  Caesar. 
And  a  far  earlier,  and  scarcely  less  skillful  anatomist  of  human  nature 
thus  apostrophizes  the  imaginary  goddess  : 

"  Nullum  numen  habes,  si  sit  prudentia,  nos  te, 
Nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  deam,  coeloque  locamus." 

Juvenal,  Sat.  v.  365,  366. 
Lord  Bacon  also  sanctions  the  same  proposition  with  his  unvarying  wis- 
dom. '•  It  can  not  be  denied  but  outward  accidents  conduce  much  to  for' 
tune  ;  favor,  opportunity,  death  of  others,  occasion  fitting  virtue,  but 
chieflv,  the  mold  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  o-mi  hands  :  '  Faber  quisque 
fortunse  suge,'  saith  the  poet,  and  the  most  frequent  of  external  causes  is. 
that  the  folly  of  one  man  is  the  fortune  of  another  ;  for  no  man  prospers 
■0  suddenly  as  by  others'  errors.    '  Serpens  nisi  serpentem  comederit  noB 
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that  he  does  nothing  against  his  will,  nothing  with  pain, 
nothing  by  coercion.  It  would,  it  is  true,  require  a  large 
discourse  to  prove  that  this  is  so,  but  it  is  a  briefly  stated 
and  admitted  principle,  that  no  man  but  he  who  is  thus 
constituted  can  be  free.  All  wicked  men  therefore  are 
slaves,  and  this  is  not  so  surprising  and  incredible  in  fact 
as  it  is  in  words.  For  they  are  not  slaves  in  the  sense  those 
bondmen  are  who  are  the  properties  of  their  masters  by 
purchase,  or  by  any  law  of  the  state ;  but  if  obedience  to 
a  disordered,  abject  mind,  destitute  of  self-control  be 
slavery  (and  such  it  is^),  who  can  deny  that  all  the  dishon- 
est, all  the  covetous,  in  short,  all  the  wicked,  are  slaves? 
Can  I  call  the  men  free  whom  a  woman  governs,  to 
whom  she2  gives  laws,  lays  down  directions,  orders  and 
forbids  what  to  her  seems  fit;  while  he  can  deny  and 
dare  refuse  nothing  that  she  commands  ?^    Does  she  ask  ? 

fit  draco.'  Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praise;  but  there  be 
secret  and  hidden  virtues  that  bring  forth  fortune  ;  certain  deliveries  of  » 
man's  self,  which  have  no  name.  The  Spanish  name,  '  disemboltura,* 
partly  expresseth  these  when  there  be  not  stones  nor  restiveness  in  a  man's 
nature,  but  that  the  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way  with  the  wheels  of  his 
fortune  ;  for  so  Livy  (after  he  had  described  Cato  Maj  or  in  these  words,  'In 
Illo  viro,  tantum  robur  corporis  et  animi  fuit,  ut  quocunque  loco  natus 
esset,  fortunam  sibi  facturus  videretur),'  falleth  upon  that  that  he  had, 
'  versatile  ingenium  ;'  therefore,  if  a  man  look  sharply  and  attentively,  he 
shall  see  fortune ;  for  though  she  be  blind,  yet  she  is  not  invisible.  The 
way  of  fortune  is  like  the  milky  way  in  the  sky ;  which  is  a  meeting,  or  a 
knot,  of  a  number  of  small  stars,  not  seen  asunder,  but  giving  light 
together  ;  so  are  there  a  number  of  little  and  scarce  discerned  virtues,  or 
rather  faculties  and  customs,  that  make  men  fortunate." 

1  The  Apostle  Paul  lays  down  the  same  principle  :  "  Know  ye  not  that  t« 
whom  ye  yield  yourselves  servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye 
obey,  whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto  righteousness  ?  "— 
Epist.  Rom.  chap.  vi.  ver.  16. 

2  The  reference  is  to  'Antony's  amorous  subserviency  to  Cleopatra. 

3  "If  Adam  in  the  state  of  perfection,  and  Solomon  the  son  of  David, 
orod's  chosen  servant,  and  himself  a  man  endued  with  the  greatest  wisdom 
did  both  of  them  disobey  their  Creator  by  the  persuasion,  and  for  the  lovf 
they  bare  to  a  woman,  it  is  not  so  wonderful  as  lamentable,  that  other  men 
in  succeeding  ages  have  been  allured  to  so  many  incrnvenient  and  wickel 
practices  by  the  persuasion  of  their  wives  or  other  beloved  darlings,  wh# 
cover  over  and  shadow  many  malicious  purposes  with  a  counterfeit  passiol 
Of  dissimulating  sorrow  and  unquietness."— Sir  Walter  Raleigk. 
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He  must  give.  Does  she  call  ?  He  must  come.  Does 
she  order  him  off?  He  must  vanish.  Does  she  threaten  ? 
He  must  tremble.  For  my  part,  I  call  such  a  fellow, 
though  he  may  have  been  bom  in  the  noblest  family,  not 
only  a  slave,  but  a  most  abject  slave.  And  as  in  a  large 
household,  some  slaves  look  upon  themselves  as  more 
genteel  than  others,  such  as  porters  or  gardeners,  yet 
still  they  are  slaves  ;  in  like  manner,  they  who  are  inor- 
dinately fond  of  statues,  of  pictures,  of  embossed  plate, 
of  works  in  Corinthian  brass,  or  magnificent  palaces,  are 
equally  fools  with  the  others.  "  Nay,  but  (say  they)  we 
are  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  state."  Nay  !  you  are 
not  superior  to  your  fellow-slaves.  But  as  in  a  household, 
they  who  handle  the  furniture,  brush  it,  anoint  their 
m.asters,  who  sweep,  and  water,  do  not  occupy  the  high- 
est rank  of  servitude ;  in  like  manner  they  who  have 
abandoned  themselves  to  their  passions  for  these  things, 
occupy  nearly  the  lowest  grade  of  slavery  itself. 

But  you  say,  I  have  had  the  direction  of  important  wars, 
I  have  presided  over  great  empires  and  provinces.    Then 

*'  It  is  a  most  miserable  slavery  to  submit  to  what  you  disapprove,  and 
give  up  a  truth,  for  no  other  reason  but  that  you  had  not  the  fortitude  to 
support  you  in  asserting  it.  A  man  has  enough  to  do  to  conquer  his  own 
unreasonable  wishes  and  desires  ;  but  he  does  that  in  vain,  if  he  has  those 
of  another  to  gratify.  But  in  all  concessions  of  this  kind,  a  man  should 
consider  whether  the  present  he  makes  flows  from  his  own  love,  or  the  im- 
portimity  of  his  beloved.  If  from  the  latter,  he  is  her  slave ;  if  from  the 
former,  her  friend.  We  laugh  it  off  and  do  not  weigh  this  subjection  to 
women  with  "that  seriousness  which  fo  important  a  circumstance  deserves. 
Why  was  courage  given  to  a  man,  if  his  wife's  fears  are  to  frustrate  it  ? 
When  this  is  once  indulged,  yor  ^- e  no  longer  her  guardian  and  protector, 
as  you  were  designed  by  nature  f  but  in  compliance  to  her  weakness,  you 
have  disabled  yourself  from  avoiding  the  mi.'fortunes  into  which  they  will 
lead  you  both,  and  you  are  to  see  the  hour  in  which  you  fire  to  be  re- 
proached by  herself.  It  is  indeed  the  most  difficult  mastery  over  our- 
selves to  resist  the  grief  of  her  who  charms  us,  but  the  old  argument,  that 
'  you  do  not  love  me  Jf  you  deny  me  this,'  which  first  was  used  to  obtain  a 
trifle,  by  habitual  success  will  oblige  the  unhappy  man  who  gives  way  to 
it,  to  resign  the  cause  even  of  Ma  country  and  his  honor." — Addison 
8pecta4x>r.  No.  510. 
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carry  about  you  a  soul  worthy  of  praise.  A  painting  of 
Echion,  or  some  statue  of  Polycletus,  holds  you  bereft  of . 
your  senses  :  I  shall  not  mention  from  whom  you  took  it, 
or  by  what  means  you  possess  it ;  but  when  I  see  you 
staring,  gaping,  and  uttering  cries,  I  look  upon  you  to  be 
the  slave  of  aU  these  follies.  You  ask  me,  *'  Are  not  these,i 
then,  elegant  amusements  ?"  They  are  :  for  I  too  have  a 
cultivated  eye  ;  but  I  beseech  you,  let  these  elegances  be 
so  regarded  as  the  playthings  of  boys,  and  not  as  the 
schackles  of  men.  What  think  you  then?  If  Lucius 
Mummius,  after  he  had  expressed  .his  contempt  for  all 
Corinth,  had  seen  one  of  these  men  examining  most 
eagerly  a  Corinthian  vase,  whether  would  he  have  looked 
upon  him  as  an  excellent  citizen,  or  a  busy  appraiser?  If 
Manius  Curius,  or  some  of  those  Romans  who  in  their 
villas  and  their  houses  had  nothing  that  was  costly, 
nothing  besides  themselves  that  was  ornamental,  should 
come  to  life  again,  and  see  one  who  had  received  the 
highest  honors  from  the  people,  taking  out  of  his  tank 
his  mullets  or  his  carp,  then  handling  them,  and  boasting 
of  the  abundance  of  his  lampreys,  would  not  the  old  Roman 
think  that  such  a  man  was  so  verj'  a  slave,  that  he  was  not 
even  fit  for  a  very  high  employment  in  a  household  ?  Is 
the  slavery  of  those  men  doubtful,  who  from  their  greedi- 
ness for  wealth  spurn  no  condition  of  the  hardest  servi- 
tude? To  what  meanness  of  slavery  will  not  the  hope  of 
succeeding  to  an  estate  make  a  man  stoop  ?i  What  gesture 
of  the  childless  rich  old  fellow  does  he  not  observe?  He 
frames  his  words  to  his  inclination  ;  he  does  whatever  is 

1  "  Riches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  be  of  the  best  rise,  yet  when  they 
are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding  humors,  and  other  servile  conditions,  they 
may  be  placed  among  the  vt^orst.  As  for  fishing  for  testaments  and  executor- 
ships (as  Tacitus  flaith  of  Seneca,  '  Testamenta  et  orbos  tamquam  indagine 
capi).  it  is  yet  worse,  by  how  much  men  submit  themselves  to  meaner  per- 
sons than  in  service."— Lord  Bacon,  Essay  34. 
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commanded  him  ;  he  courts  him,  he  sits  by  him,  he  makes 
him  presents.  What  of  these  is  the  part  of  a  free  man  ? 
What,  indeed,  is  not  the  mark  of  an  abject  slave? 

Well !  how  hard  a  mistress  is  that  passion  which  seems 
to  be  more  characteristic  of  liberty,  I  mean  that  for  public 
preferment,  for  empire,  for  provinces  ;  how  imperious  ! 
how  irresistible  !  It  forced  the  men  who  thought  them- 
selves the  greatest  men  in  Rome  to  be  slaves  to  Cethegus, 
a  person  not  the  most  respectable,  to  send  him  presents, 
to  wait  upon  him  at  nights  at  his  house,  to  turn  suitors, 
nay,  supplicants  to  him.  If  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  free- 
dom, what  is  slavery  ?  But  what  shall  I  say  when  the  sway 
of  the  passions  is  over,  and  when  fear,  another  tyrant, 
springs  out  of  the  consciousness  of  their  misdeeds  ?  What 
a  hard,  what  a  wretched  servitude  is  that,  when  they  must 
be  slaves  to  chattering  boys  ;  when  all  who  seem  to  know 
any  thing  against  them  are  feared  as  their  masters.  As 
to  their  judge,  how  powerful  is  his  sway  over  them,  with 
what  terrors  does  he  afflict  the  guilty.  And  is  not  all  fear 
a  slavery?  What  then  is  the  meaning  of  that  more  elo- 
quent than  wise  speech  delivered  by  the  accomplished 
orator  Crassus  ?  * '  Snatch  us  from  slavery. ' '  What  slavery 
could  happen  to  so  illustrious  and  noble  a  man  ?  Every 
terror  of  a  weak,  a  mean,  and  a  dastardly  soul  is  slavery. 
He  goes  on — "Suffer  us  not  to  be  the  slaves  of  any  (you 
perhaps  imagine  that  he  is  now  about  to  assert  his  liberty. 
Not  at  all,  for  what  does  he  add?) — but  of  you  all,  to  whom 
we  are  able  and  bound  to  be  subservient."  He  desires 
not  to  be  free,  but  to  change  his  master.  Now  we  whose 
souls  are  lofty,  exalted,  and  intrenched  in  virtue,  neither 
can,  nor  ought  to  be  slaves.  Say  that  you  can  be  a  slave, 
since  indeed  you  can  ;  but  say  not  that  you  are  bound  to 
be  one,  for  no  man  is  bound  to  any  service,  unless  it  is 
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disgraceful  not  to  render  it.  But  enough  of  this.  Now 
let  this  man  consider  if  he  ean  be  a  general,  when  reason 
and  truth  must  convince  him  that  he  is  not  so  much  as  a 
freeman. 

PARADOX  VI. 

THAT  THE  WISE  MAN  AI.ONE  IS  RICH. 

What  means  this  unbecoming  ostentation  in  making 
mention  of  your  money  ?i  You  are  the  only  rich  man ! 
Immortal  gods  !  ought  I  not  to  rejoice  that  I  have  heard 
and  learned  something  ?  You  the  only  rich  man  !  What 
if  you  are  not  rich  at  all  ?  What  if  you  even  are  a  beggar? 
For  whom  are  we  to  understand  to  be  a  rich  man?  To 
what  kind  of  a  man  do  we  apply  the  term  ?  To  the  man 
as  I  suppose,  whose  possessions  are  such  that  he  may  be 
well  contented  to  live  liberally,  who  has  no  desire,  no 
hankering  after,  no  wish  for  more.  It  is  your  own  mind, 
and  not  the  talk  of  others,  nor  your  possessions,  that  must 
pronounce  you  to  be  rich;  for  it  ought  to  think  that 
nothing  is  wanting  to  it,  and  care  for  nothing  beyond.  Is 
it  satiated,  or  even  contented  with  your  money  ?  I  admit, 
that  you  are  rich ;  but  if  for  the  greed  of  money  you  think 
no  source  of  profit  disgraceful  (though  your  order  can  not 
make  any  honest  profits),  if  you  every  day  are  cheating, 
deceiving,  craving,  jobbing,  poaching  and  pilfering ;  if 
you  rob  the  allies  and  plunder  the  treasury  ;  if  you  are 
forever  longing  for  the  bequests  of  friends,  or  not  even 
waiting  for  them,  but  forging  them  yourself,  are  such 
practices  the  indications  of  a  rich  or  a  needy  man  ?  It  is 
tne  mind,  and  not  the  coffers  of  a  man,  that  is  to  be  ac- 
counted rich.  For  though  the  latter  be  full,  when  I  see 
-vourself  empty,  I  shall  not  think  you  rich  ;  because  men 

^  This  paradox  is  addressed  to  Marcus  Crassus. 
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measure  the  amount  of  riches  by  that  which  is  sufficien 
for  each  individual.  Has  a  man  a  daughter  ?  then  he  has 
need  of  money.  But  he  has  two,  then  he  ought  to  have 
a  greater  fortune  ;  he  has  more,  then  he  ought  to  have 
more  fortune  still ;  and  if,  as  we  are  told  of  Danaus,  he 
has  fifty  daughters,  so  many  fortunes  require  a  great  estate. 
For,  as  I  said  before,  the  degree  of  wealth  is  dependent 
on  how  much  each  individual  has  need  of.  He  therefore 
who  has  not  a  great  many  daughters,  but  innumerable 
passions,  which  are  enough  to  consume  a  very  great  estate 
in  a  very  short  time,  how  can  I  call  such  a  man  rich,  when 
he  himself  is  conscious  that  he  is  poor  ?  Many  have  heard 
you  say,  that  no  man  is  rich  who  can  not  with  his  income 
maintain  an  army  ;  a  thing  which  the  people  of  Rome 
some  time  ago,  with  their  so  great  revenues,  could  scarcely 
do.  Therefore,  according  to  your  maxim,  you  never  can 
be  rich,  until  so  much  is  brought  in  to  you  from  your 
estates,  that  out  of  it  you  can  maintain  six  legions,  and 
large  auxiliaries  of  horse  and  foot.^  You  therefore,  in 
fact,  confess  yourself  not  to  be  rich,  who  are  so  far  short 
of  fulfilling  what  you  desire  ;  you,  therefore,  have  never 
concealed  your  poverty,  your  neediness,  and  your  beggary. 
For  as  we  see  that  they  who  make  an  honest  livelihood 
by  commerce,  by  industry,  by  farming  the  public  reve- 
nue, have  occasion  for  their  earnings  ;  so,  whoever  sees 
at  your  house  the  crowds  of  accusers  and  judges  together; 
whoever  sees  rich  and  guilty  criminals  plotting  the  cor- 

1  "  It  will  be  found,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "on  a  nearer  view,  that  those 
who  extol  the  happiness  of  poverty,  do  not  mean  the  same  state  with  those 
who  deplore  its  miseries.  Poets  have  their  imaginations  filled  with  ideas  of 
magnificence ;  and,  being  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  downfall  of  em- 
pires, or  to  contrive  forms  of  lamentations  for  monarchs  in  distress,  rank 
aU  the  classes  of  mankind  in  a  state  of  poverty  who  make  no  approaches  to 
the  dignity  of  crowns.  To  be  poor  in  the  epic  language  is  only  not  to  com- 
mand the  wealth  of  nations,  and  to  have  fleets  and  armies  to  pay." — Ram- 
bler, No.  202. 
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ruption  of  trials  with  you  as  their  adviser,  and  your  bar- 
gainings for  pay  for  the  distribution  of  patronage,  your 
pecuniary  interventions  in  the  contests  of  candidates, 
your  dispatching  your  freedmen  to  fleece  and  plunder  the 
provinces  ;  whoever  calls  to  mind  your  dispossessing  your^ 
neighbors,  your  depopulating  the  country  by  your  op* 
pressions-  your  confederacies  with  slaves,  with  freedmen, 
and  with  clients ;  the  vacating  of  estates ;  the  proscrip- 
tions of  the  wealthy  ;  the  corporations  massacred,  and  the 
harvest  of  the  times  of  Sylla  ;  the  wills  you  have  forged, 
and  the  many  men  you  have  made  away  with  ;  in  short, 
that  all  things  were  venal  with  you  in  your  levies,  your 
decrees,  your  own  votes,  and  the  votes  of  others ;  the 
forum,  your  house,  your  speaking,  and  your  silence  ;  who 
must  not  think  that  such  a  man  confesses  he  has  occasion 
for  all  he  has  acquired  ?  But  who  can  truly  designate  him 
as  a  rich  man  who  needs  all  his  earnings  ?  For  the  ad- 
vantage of  riches  consists  in  plenty,  and  this  plenty  de- 
clares the  overflow  and  abundance  of  the  means  of  life, 
which,  as  you  can  never  attain,  you  can  never  be  rich.  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  myself,  because  as  you  (and  that  with 
reason)  despise  my  fortune — for  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the 
generality  middling,  in  yours  next  to  nothing,  and  in 
mine  sufficient — I  shall  speak  to  the  subject.  Now  if  facts 
are  to  t)e  weighed  and  estimated  by  us,  whether  are  we 
more  to  esteem — the  money  of  Pyrrhus  which  he  sent  to 
Fabricius,  or  the  continency  of  Fabricius  for  refusing  that 
money? — the  gold  of  the  Samnites,  or  the  answer  of 
Manius  Curius  ? — the  inheritance  of  Lucius  Paulus,  or  the 
generosity  of  Africanus,  who  gave  to  his  brother  Quintus 
his  own  part  of  that  inheritance  ?  Surely  the  latter  evi- 
dences of  consummate  virtue  are  more  to  be  esteemed 
than  the  former,  which  are  the  evidences  of  wealth.    If, 
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therefore,  we  are  to  rate  every  man  rich  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  valuable  things  he  possesses,  who  can  doubt 
that  riches  consist  in  virtue,  since  no  possession,  no 
amount  of  gold  and  silver,,  is  more  to  be  valued  than 
virtue? 

Immortal  gods  !  Men  are  not  aware  how  great  a  revenue 
is  parsimony  ;  for  I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  extravagant 
men,  I  take  my  leave  of  the  money-hunter.  The  revenue 
one  man  receives  from  his  estate  is  six  hundred  sester- 
tia ;  I  receive  one  hundred  from  mine.  To  that  man  who 
has  gilded  roofs  and  marble  pavements  in  his  viUas,  and 
who  unboundedly  covets  statues,  pictures,  vestments,  and 
furniture,  his  income  is  insufficient,  not  only  for  his  ex- 
penditure, but  even  for  the  payment  of  his  interest; 
while  there  will  be  some  surplus  even  from  my  slender 
income,  through  cutting  off  the  expenses  of  voluptuous- 
ness. Which,  then,  is  the  richer,  he  who  has  a  deficit,  or 
he  who  has  a  surplus  ? — he  who  is  in  need,  or  he  who 
abounds? — the  man  whose  estate,  the  greater  it  is,  re- 
quires the  more  to  sustain  it,  or  whose  estate  maintains 
itself  by  its  own  resources  ?^ 

1  "Riches  are  of  no  value  in  themselves,  their  use  is  discovered  only  in 
that  which  they  procure.  They  are  not  coveted  unless  by  narrow  under- 
standings, which  confound  the  means  with  the  end,  but  for  the  sake  of 
power,  influence,  and  esteem ;  or  by  some  of  less  elevated  and  refined  senti- 
ments as  necessary  to  sensual  enjoyment. 

"  The  pleasures  of  luxury  many  have,  without  uncommon  virtue,  been 
able  to  despise,  even  when  affluence  and  idleness  have  concurred  to  tempt 
them ;  and  therefore  he  who  feels  nothing  from  indigence,  but  the  want  of 
gratifications  which  he  could  not  in  any  other  condition  make  consistent 
with  innocence,  has  given  no  proof  of  eminent  patience.  Esteem  and  influ- 
ence every  man  desires,  but  they  are  equally  pleasing  and  equally  valua- 
ble, by  whatever  means  they  are  obtained  ;  and  whoever  has  found  the  art 
of  securing  them  without  the  help  of  money  ought  in  reality  to  be  ac 
counted  rich,  since  he  has  all  that  riches  can  purchase  to  a  wise  man. 
Cincinnatus,  though  he  lived  upon  a  few  acres,  cultivated  by  his  own  hand, 
was  sufficiently  removed  from  all  the  evUs  generally  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  poverty,  when  his  reputation  was  such  that  the  voice  of  his 
country  called  him  from  his  farm  to  take  absolute  command  into  his  hand ; 
nor  was  Diogenes  much  mortified  by  his  residence  in  a  tub,  where  he  waa 
honored  with  the  visit  of  Alexander  the  Great'-— Tlie  Eambler,  No.  202. 
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But -why  do  I  talk  of  myself,  who  through  the  contagion 
of  fashion  and  of  the  times,  am  perhaps  a  little  infected 
with  the  fault  of  the  age  ?  In  the  memory  of  our  fathers, 
Manius  Manilius  (not  to  mention  continually  the  Curii 
and  the  Luscinii)  at  length  became  poor ;  for  he  had  only 
a  little  house  at  Carani  and  a  farm  near  I^abicum.  Now 
are  we,  because  we  have  greater  possessions,  richer  men  ? 
I  wish  we  were.  But  the  amount  of  wealth  is  not  defined 
by  the  valuation  of  the  census,  but  by  habit  and  mode  of 
life ;  not  to  be  greedy  is  wealth ;  not  to  be  extravagant  is 
revenue.  Above  all  things,  to  be  content  with  what  we 
possess  is  the  greatest  and  most  secure  of  riches.  If 
therefore -they  who  are  the  most  skilful  valuers  of  prop- 
erty highly  estimate  fields  and  certain  sites,  because  such 
estates  are  the  least  liable  to  injury,  how  much  more  val- 
uable is  virtue,  which  never  can  be  wrested,  never  can  be 
filched  from  us,  which  can  not  be  lost  by  fire  or  by  ship- 
wreck, and  which  is  not  alienated  by  the  convulsions  of 
tempest  or  of  time,  with  which  those  who  are  endowed 
alone  are  rich,  for  they  alone  possess  resources  which  are 
profitable  and  eternal ;  and  they  are  the  only  men  who, 
being  contented  with  what  they  possess,  think  it  suffi- 
cient, which  is  the  criterion  of  riches  :  they  hanker  after 
nothing,  they  are  in  need  of  nothing,  they  feel  the  want 
of  nothing,  and  they  require  nothing.  As  to  the  unsatia- 
ble  and  avaricious  part  of  mankind,  as  they  have  posses- 
sions liable  to  uncertainty,  and  at  the  mercy  of  chancCj 
they  who  are  forever  thirsting  after  more,  and  of  whom 
there  never  was  a  man  for  whom  what  he  had  sufficed ; 
they  are  so  far  from  being  wealthy  and  rich,  that  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  necessitous  and  beggared. 


The  Hamilton,  Locke  ^^  Clark 

SERIES  OF 

Interlinear  Translations 

Have  long  been  the  Standard  and  are  now  the  Btst 
Translated  a.nA  Most  Complete  Series  of  Interlineais 
published. 

12mo^  well  bound  in  Half  Leadber. 
Piico  reduced  to  $1.50  each.       Pos^aid  to  any  address* 


Latin  Interlinear  Translations  : 
VIRGIL — By  Hart  and  Osborne. 
C^SAR — By  Hamilton  and  Clark. 
HORACE — By  Stirling,  Nuttall  and 
CICERO —  By  Hamilton  and  Clark. 
SALLUST— By  Hamilton  and  Clark. 
OVII>— By  George  W.  Heilig. 
JUVENAL — By  Hamilton  and  Clark, 
LIVY — By  Hamilton  and  Clark. 
CORNELIUS  NEPOS— 

By  Hamilton  and  Underwood. 

Greek  Interlinear  Translations  : 
HOMER'S  ILIAD— By  Thomas  Clark. 
XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS— By  Hamilton  AND  Clawc 
GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN— By  George  W.  Heilig. 


S.  Austin  AUibone,  the  distinguiahed  author,  writes  : 
** There  is  a  growing  disapprobation,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America^ 
of  the  disproportionate  length  of  time  devoted  by  the  youtiiful  student  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  dead  languages  ;  and  therefore  nothing  will  tend  so 
effectually  to  the  preservation  of  ^e  Greek  and  Latin  g^mmars  as  their 
judicious  imion  (the  fruit  of  an  intelligent  compromise)  with  the  Interlinear 
Classics. " 

DAVID  McKAY,  Publisher,  Philadelphia. 

Formerly  published  by  Charles  De  Silver  &  Boss. 
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